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First Item Germany 


HE results of the meeting of foreign ministers in Washington 

are better than had been expected, and it seems unlikely that 

President Eisenhower, Sir Winston Churchill and their French 
colleague will find it necessary to meet, whether in Bermuda or else- 
where, for some time to come. Western solidarity seems to have been 
estored, at any rate for the purposes that lie immediately ahead ; and 
the log jam in diplomacy has been broken not by using a charge of 
dynamite but by patient pushing and hauling. The results are not 
dramatic, perhaps not all that Sir Winston Churchill may have desired ; 
but they are reassuring, and perhaps something more than President 
Eisenhower at one time believed possible. The communiques—which 
are directed at Moscow and Peking as much as. at. public opinion in 
the Atlantic alliance—are courteous, calm and confident. No unfamiliar 
conditions are laid down to rile the Russians ; the emphasis is placed 
more strongly than ever before on the peaceful purpose of the Atlantic 
alliance and of the European community that is in the making. The 
latter “is to be looked upon as necessary in itself and not linked with 
existing international tensions.” Above all, the gates are flung open 
to renewed negotiation on Germany and Austria. To the question 
whether a general settlement can be negotiated with Malenkov and 
his colleagues the answer is given “ Wait and see” ; but to the question 
whether an atmosphere of confidence for such negotiation can be 
created by agreement on limited questions the answer is given “ We 
will try to find out—in Germany.” 

The time-table of western policy has now been made clear. In the 
Far East there must first be a truce in Korea, then a political con- 
ference on the problems of the peninsula’s future ; only when that 
much has been achieved does a broader approach to settlement become 
practicable. At that stage, if it were reached in reasonable time, it 
might be possible to link Far Eastern with European matters in the 
general bargaining. But first the piecemeal approach has to prove 
itself in Europe, and there the vital thing, as the western foreign 
ministers insist, is to.get ““German unity re-established in freedom.” 
That can be done only by a series of agreed decisions which would 
show that confidence is being restored and tension relaxed. To achieve 
such results, let it be emphasised, will take time—years rather than 
months ; and the obstacles to progress may prove to be factors that 
are at present quite unpredictable. The lesson of 1953 so far is that 
a fluid international situation is full of surprises that may or may not 
make peaceful negotiation easier. Nowhere is the possibility of 
surprises greater than in Russia itself, where the adherents of Stalin 
may or may not be making a come-back, and in Eastern Europe, where 
unrest and uncertainty have shown themselves all along the lines of 
communication between Moscow and the Russian army in Europe. 

To some the progress contemplated will seem too slow. It will be 
said that nothing but good could come from the broadest talks with 
the highest authority in Russia ;/they would make it possible for the 
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President and the Prime Minister to measure their man 
and to sense the motives that lie behind the conciliatory 
gestures of the last.three months. That argument was 
in fact being used after Sir Winston’s famous speech on 
May 11th ; would anyone use it with the same confi- 
dence since the disgrace of the deputy premier of the 
Soviet Union ? It will be said that public opinion 
expects a greater and faster effort to meet the Russians 
half way ; but public opinion in the United States is in 
a much more cautious mood than public opinion in 
France, and ways of reassuring.the Russians which 
might be approved in this country would certainly not 
be approved in Germany. There is no such thing as a 
united western opinion, save when the Russians are 
clearly and persistently aggressive. When they improve 
their public relations, western opinion divides along 
party and national lines ; and the response of western 
statesmen can be made only by acts and statements 
which represent a compromise between their govern- 
ments’ views. The alternative is for one statesman to 
“90 it alone ”—there was some reckless talk of Sir 
Winston doing this—thus making it impossible for the 
West to bring its whole united bargaining power, and 
perhaps wrecking the chances of bringing together the 
main protagonists—the United States and the Soviet 
Union. This possibility has only to be mentioned to 
be dismissed. But there is all the difference between 
the bold and dramatic offensives along the cold war 
front that might occur in another Yalta conference and 
the local sallies and penetrations that are possible on a 
limited sector. The former promise nothing but 
difficulty ; the latter might. well bring success. 


* 


Such a sally has in fact begun as a result of the 
Washington talks. The western governments are pro- 
posing to the Russians a meeting of foreign ministers 
two months hence to discuss the establishment of a 
free all-German government and conclusion of an 
Austrian treaty. This is not a new proposal and it is not 
a new method, but it is the first initiative towards the 
Kremlin taken since Stalin’s death. It may or may not 
be welcomed, but it can and should be pressed home. 
The western allies are now committed as never before 
to securing German unity, and they have to show proofs 
of good faith both to the Russians and the Germans. 
The way to do it is to ask at the earliest possible 
moment for a meeting of the four High Commissioners, 
who would discuss the measures that must be taken in 
advance if free elections throughout Germany are to be 
possible. The Adenauer government, and its Social- 
Democrat opponents, have made it clear what those 
measures are; the removal of barriers between the 
zones, free movement of Germans across all zonal 
frontiers, and the elimination of the No Man’s 
Land created on the Soviet side of the zonal frontier 
last summer. To present these proposals to the new 
Soviet High Commissioner, Semeonov, would be to 
test the intentions of the Malenkov regime in a manner 
that might appear to it to be at once tempting, perplex- 
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ing and fair. It would be tempting, because th. 
Russians have consistently asked for a revival of the 
machinery of Potsdam which enabled the four occupy. 
ing powers to discuss Germany as a whole ; it woul 
be perplexing because it would be difficult for the 
Russians to restore all restrictions on movement once 
they had been lifted generally ; it would be fair because 
no arrangements for German unification through free 
elections would be possible unless the Russians were 
ready to open up their zone. 

It can be objected that to ask for such concessions 
so soon after the events of June 17th in Berlin js 
unreasonable ; in fact, however, it offers the Russians 
a way of saving face, and a way suggested by them- 
selves. To them it offers the one possibility of detaching 
the western allies from the Bonn Conventions and the 
projects of integrating Germany with Western Europe, 
the one way of working out a four-power policy for 
Germany instead of a compromise between an 
Eisenhower-Adenauer policy and a  Malenkoy- 
Grotewohl policy. For this possibility they would 
probably pay a high price. Dr Adenauer himself, like 
his political opponents, is well aware of this Russian 
calculation ; but he appears to be willing to accept the 
risks involved for him in a return to four-power 
consultation. Now that the western allies have decided 
to take the initiative, it is important that they should 
maintain it by probing at once into the delicate sector 
of Eastern Germany. 

This, for the moment, would be enough to go on 
with. Convulsions may shake the Kremlin between 
now and mid-September, but the people of the West 
will take their holiday. So, too, will their political 
leaders. The forces of Nato will, as the Washington 
communique emphasised, remain on guard; if the 
Kremlin’s attitude stiffens again, as it may in face of 
what has happened in and around Russia, nothing of 
substance in the policy of containment has been aban- 
doned, dim though the prospects of the European 
Defence Community now look. But if the Russians 
seize the chance of serious negotiation about Germany’s 
future, then the western foreign ministers must expect 
to find any major concessions that Malenkov may 
proffer accompanied—as Sir Winston Churchill has 
indicated—by a demand for guarantees of Russia's 
security against Germany. If they have not considered 
during their Washington talks what this would require 
of the West they should begin doing so at once. 
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More Lances against Monopoly 


HE Monopolies Bill has stimulated little controversy 
T in the House of Commons. It could hardly be 
otherwise. No one who thinks that restrictive practices 
in industry should be investigated at all can be satisfied 
with the existing pace of the investigation. The Mono- 
polies Commission required three and a half years to 
complete the first six enquiries with which it was 
charged in March, 1949. It is true that the attack on 
monopoly was not intended to be, in the early stages at 
least, more than gradual. But what has in fact happened 
is not gradualism ; it is almost inaction. 

It is true that the investigations must, if they are to 
command confidence, be painstaking. It is equally im- 
portant that they should be extensive. No one supposes 
that restrictive practices, in the broad sense, are confined 
to a few exceptional corners of the British economy. 
They are widespread, The object of studying particular 
cases is to trace exactly how the practices work and 
what their effects are. But if the conclusions are to 
carry any weight, whether in criticism of monopoly or 
in its justification, the examination must extend over a 
reasonably wide front. If it is worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing faster than has proved possible for the 
existing commission. 

The parties’ agreement on the present Bill is, there- 
fore, simply a logical consequence of previous legisla- 
tion. The Bill’s main proposal is to increase the size of 
the commission—from ten to twenty-five members— 
and to empower it to work in groups of five. This will 
enable many more industries to be investigated con- 
currently. At the same time, the position of the com- 
mission’s chairman and his two deputies is, very rightly, 
enhanced. Provided that the legislation is backed by an 
anxiety at the Board of Trade to give the commission all 
the fact-finding staff it requires, in numbers and quality, 
the result should be considerably to accelerate the 
investigation of monopoly practices. 

That is important, but is an improvement in 
machinery, not an advance in principle. It brings the 
actual practice into line with the attitude towards mono- 
poly that both parties adopted in 1949, when the exist- 
ing legislation was passed. But have not opinions in the 
meantime moved a little forward? This is not, 
admittedly, an easy thing to measure. Both Labour and 


Tory views on the virtues of competition are still con-’ 


fused ; most criticism of restrictive practices remains 
tentative. But there has been a shift. Something of 
the general reaction against postwar rigidities—against 
nationalisation, state controls and the over-valuation of 
security—has been passed on, intellectually at least, to 
other practices. The proposition that private enterprise 
must justify itself by being enterprising is a little less a 
Piety and a little more a precept. This is true as yet 
only of individual attitudes ; it has mot penetrated the 
Offices of trade associations, still less of trade unions. 


But the views expresed both in industry and by poli- 
ticians do indicate, even within the past two or three 
years, some small change. No doubt even the most 
determined government could take only a step or two 
in advance .of public opinion. Nobody, perhaps, was 
expected to take too literally the brave declaration in the 


programme on which the Conservatives won the last 
election : 


We believe in the necessity for reducing to the minimum 
possible all restrictive practices on both sides of industry, 


and we shall rely on a greatly strengthened Monopolies 
Commission to seek, and enable Parliament to correct, 
any operations in restraint of trade, including of course 
in the nationalised industries. 


But the present Bill hardly comes up to the spirit even 
of these vague phrases. It is as if the Government had 
talked of abolishing slavery but then introduced a mea- 
sure under which the worst cases of cruelty to slaves 
might be investigated. 


* 


Restrictive practices on the trade union side of 
industry are now conveniently ignored. In another 
respect, the failure to carry out the election promise 
can be excused. A Select Committee is considering the 
relationship between Parliament and the nationalised 
industries. Until it has reported, the question whether 
these industries should be brought within the purview 
of the same commission as private monopoly can pro- 
perly be postponed. The President of the Board of 
Trade, however, has attempted to use a similar argu- 
ment to justify delay in the sphere of private monopoly. 
The commission is now for the first time examining 
how a general type of trade practice—exclusive dealing 
and the collective boycott—affects the public interest, 
not in one industry but in all industries. Mr Thorney- 
croft seemed to think that no change in the method 
of attacking monopoly should be made until this 
inquiry was complete. There are two objections to 
such a view. It involves an unconscionable delay. The 
commission’s report on exclusive dealing cannot be 
expected before the end of next year. On this basis, 
new action. against monopoly practices cannot be 
prepared until 1955. Politically, the Government would 
be unwise to put off so long one of the very few 
measures for which it has the sanction of the 
electorate. And in terms of economic policy, how—if 
the Tories meant what their programme said—can such 
a delay be justified ? 

Moreover, the argument rests, unless it is a deliberate 
evasion, on a complete confusion of thought. There are 
two stages in any attack on monopoly. The first is to 
formulate some conception of what the public interest 
requires. The second is to build up a body of case law 
on how restrictive practices are related to this public 
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interest. The second is a gradual process whatever the 
form of anti-monopoly legislation—even where, as in 
the United States, it starts from a clear condemnation 
of all restraints on trade. The restrictive practices that 
are actually illegal still depend on a series of judicial 
decisions, decisions whose nature is fairly constantly 
shifting. That, in this country, is the business of the 
Monopolies Commission. It remains the business of 
the politicians to establish the concept of the public 
interest that the commission uses as a standard. To 
leave it to the commission is either a pretence or a 
means of ensuring that the commission is ineffective. 

The present state of opinion has been usefully 
illuminated by the debates on the new Bill. There are 
two main elements. The public interest in cheap goods 
is Obvious, and almost everyone recognises that unre- 
stricted competition, whatever else it may-do, almost 
always makes for cheapness. Secondly, there is a public 
interest, less easily defined but quite genuine, in the 
stability and continuity of industries and services. This 
is the root of most serious defences of restrictive prac- 
tices ; continuity is a public interest that competition 
may sometimes injure—though probably less often than 
is commonly supposed. 

These two elements were widely recognised, with 
varying emphasis, in Parliament. They would be suffi- 
cient in a world without science, where industrial 
techniques never changed. In the real world, there 
should be a third and most important element in the 
attitude to monopoly. That is the public interest in 
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economic progress, in the inventiveness, enterprise and 
risk-taking of firms developing new products, adopting 
more efficient methods, seeking new markets. This 
dynamic interest is not always identifiable with com. 
petition. In some industries, it may be only the very 
large firm—leaving no room for direct competitors— 
that can have the resources for research and innovation 
which modern technology requires. This is a reason for 
tempering, sometimes, the attack on monopoly or near- 
monopoly. It is hardly ever a reason for tenderness 
towards restrictive practices in the wider sense— 
towards agreements restraining competition among 
many small firms. In general, competition is unques- 
tionably the most reliable spur to industrial innovation, 
Besides this, the uncomfortable changes and uncertain- 
ties that it brings are of very small account. 

In these matters, the ministers of a free-enterprise 
government should be leading opinion. They may 
still doubt whether any satisfactory concept of the 
public interest in competition can be formulated 
precisely enough to be written into new legislation. Bur, 
at least, if all the elements in that interest were more 
clearly recognised, there is little doubt that the commis- 
sion would quickly become more effective. It could 
stop assuming that restrictions on competition are all 
right until they are elaborately proved to be bad in 
particular cases; and the Government would then 
begin to fulfil the promise of its election propaganda. 
There are few respects in which so important an 
achievement is open to it. 


The Legal Engine Overhauled 


HE committee appointed in April, 1947, with the 
Master of the Rolls, Sir Raymond Evershed, as 
its chairman, to inquire into the practice and procedure 
of the Supreme Court has this week published its final 
report [Cmd. 8878]. The report gives a detailed 
account of ways in~which the efficiency of the courts 
could be improved and, in particular, the cost of litiga- 
tion could be reduced. How the report is to be imple- 
mented is another matter. 

The subjects covered by the report can be divided, 
roughly, into six groups. Its main body deals with the 
methods by which civil actions are conducted ; after all, 
the bulk of the cost of litigation is in fact the cost of 
employing a lawyer, or more than one lawyer, to carry 
out the detailed steps by which an action travels from 
start to finish. The second subject is that of appeals ; 
the third deals with the assessment of the costs of an 
action when it is over; and the fourth with counsel’s 
fees. There is a section on litigation at the public 
expense and a final one on the distribution of business 
among the divisions of the High Court, with some 
comments on commercial arbitrations. In general, the 
committee has been in the position of a garage mechanic 
overhauling the engine of a car to find out how it 





could be made more efficient in its running. It was 
not a motor designer planning a new and ideal piece of 
mechanism. 

What is said about the methods of conducting High 
Court litigation is, inevitably, a mass of detail. Little 
purpose would be served by attempting to follow the 
committee down every bye-path it was compelled to 
explore. In outline, the stages in a High Court action 
are three. The plaintiff launches his claim and the 
defendant files his defence. The action then comes 
under the jurisdiction of a Master, an officer of the 
court, who controls what are known as the interlocutory 
proceedings. These decide where and how the action 
shall be tried, and make arrangements about documents, 
expert witnesses, plans, models and the like ; in short, 
the purpose of the interlocutory proceedings is to weed 
out the inessentials, and to make the trial itself, as far 
as possible, a clear-cut contest on certain defined issues 
of fact, or law, or both. The third stage is the trial itself. 

Interlocutory proceedings may themselves waste 
money. Still more, if the Masters are not expert and 
determined, they may fail to eliminate what is really 
irrelevant and so permit of wasted time, and moncy; 
at the trial. Two litigants who desire the point at issue 
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between them to be decided as soon as possible, and 
who employ competent lawyers who are neither’ under 
nor over worked, do not need altered rules to keep down 
the costs.. The Master, and the rules, have also to 
dea! both with the litigant who wants every delay he 
can get and with the lawyer in whose mind the saving 
of costs is not at the forefront. The committee makes 
many practical suggestions, both on how the powers 
of the Masters can be strengthened and on how the 
Masters cam save Costs in an action. One of the weak 
points of the present machinery of the courts is that 
too little thought seems to have been given to the role 
of the Master. If necessary, the committee thinks, the 
appointment of more Masters will save time and money ; 
they will sift further the work falling to the judge. .In 
view of the importance of their work—at least, of the 
importance of what their work might be—the status of 
the High Court Master today is probably too low. 


* 


On the question of appeals, the committee does its 
best within ‘the limitations of its terms of reference. 
The original Judicature Act of 1873 was suddenly 
amended, before it came into operation, and the House 
of Lords as an appellate tribunal was spared from 
destruction, although a separate Court of Appeal had 
been created. Since then litigants, and probably justice, 
have suffered from the fact that there are two courts 
of appeal in civil actions. Such a system is indefensible 
in logic an@ has not worked well in practice, for the 
House of Lords and the Court of Appeal certainly do 
not always see the law in the same way. The best 
the committee can do in these circumstances is to 
suggest that certain kinds of appeal may be “ leap- 
frogged ” over the Court of Appeal, from the court of 
first instance direct to the House of Lords. Since there 
is little prospect of Parliament taking its courage in both 
hands and dispensing with either the House of Lords 
or the Court of Appeal as an appellate tribunal, this 
suggestion has at least the merit of practicab‘ity. 

The third and fourth subjects of the report are the 
assessment of costs and the question of counsel’s fees. 
The present practice is that the bill of costs of the 
solicitor for the successful party is submitted to an 
official of the court for “ taxing,” or assessment, and 
the loser must pay what the official finally allows.. Most 
of the individual items in the bill are fixed by statutory 
order, but some are discretionary, particularly counsel’s 
fees. In the United States, the successful litigant 
recovers virtually no costs from the loser ; in Canada, 
no more than a portion. The committee does not 
recommend a complete change to such a system here. 
It does, however, suggest that in the end the recover- 
able costs of the successful party may have to be limited 
to some set standard. 

On the question of counsel’s fees, the principal argu- 
ment has long been over the custom of the Bar by which 
a junior counsel-is entitled, on his brief for the trial of 
an action, to a fee equal to two-thirds of that paid to 
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his leader, regardless of the part he plays, or is expected 
to play, in the conduct of the trial itself. This custom 
produces the curious result that, since the more experi- 
enced leaders command the higher fees, junior counsel 
may be paid a very high fee for a brief that imposes 
virtually no responsibility on him. The defence of the 
system is that the fees payable to junior counsel for work 
done in the interlocutory stages before the case comes 
into court (which is his particular province since, by 
custom, a Queen’s Counsel is debarred from such work) 
are so low that the two-thirds rule is no more than a 
means of giving him proper pay for the total of his 
effort. The committee goes no further than to suggest 
a relaxing of the strict rule where the leader’s fee 
exceeds fifty guineas. Four members of the committee, 
in an addendum, argue that the proportionate custom 
itself—and, indeed, also the rule that a’ QC must always 
be accompanied by a junior—should be abolished. 
They further think that the fee a barrister charges 
to his own client (as distinct from what can be 
recovered from the other side in the event of success) 
should be decided by an independent tribunal if it is 
not freely agreed. 

Finally, there is a useful proposal from the committee 
on litigation at the public expense. Occasionally—and 
not only in Revenue matters—a case involves. an 
undecided or doubtful point of law of wide-application. 
The committee proposes that, if the Attorney-General 
certifies that the clarification of this point would be in 
the public interest, the costs of prosecuting the action 
should be borne from public funds, regardless of the 
means of the parties. This assistance would probably 
be limited in normal cases to the costs of an appeal from 
the Court of Appeal to the House of Lords, but assis- 
tance should be permitted at any stage after the issue 
of the writ. 


* 


There remain two other points, one raised in the 
addendum by the four members, the other by the report 
as a whole. The first is the fusion of the two branches 
of the legal profession, barristers and solicitors. The 
addendum recognises that this does not come within the 
terms of reference of the committee, but argues that 
it is important enough to justify the appointment of a 
separate committee of inquiry. The medical and the 
accountancy professions, while they are not exact 
parallels, provide two contrasting examples. There is 
a division of function between the general practitioner 
and the specialist which corresponds in some ways to 
that between the solicitor and the barrister. The 
accountancy profession, on the other hand, has not 
thrown up any general order of independent specialists. 
The accountant, particularly the accountancy partner- 
ship, carries out all the work that falls to the profession, 
including if need be the argument of points of law with 
the Inland Revenue, without recourse outside the indi- 
vidual office organisation. In the case of the law, one 
thing is clear ; arguments have gone on long enough 
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to show that the legal profession itself will not originate 
any proposal for fusion. If that is to come, it can come 
only when public opinion is positively in favour of it, 
and the public is entitled to the evidence that such a 
committee could collect and sift. 

The remaining point is the future of this report. With 
the best will in the world, the Lord Chancellor’s depart- 
ment, the Rules Committee of the Supreme Court, the 
General Council of the Bar and the Council of the Law 
Society cannot hope to bring the various changes sug- 
gested by the committee into operation at the drop of 
ahat. Indeed, it is not simply a matter of altering some 
rules and leaving it at that. For some of the reforms 
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suggested, legislation. would be necessary. Nor would 
even -that by itself. be enough... The committee 
emphasises that what is needed is a new approach by 
the courts, their officials and the legal profession, and 
that little will happen without such co-operation. Many 
forms of litigation have declined in recent years, and the 
commercial world increasingly tends to settle its disputes 
by other means. Thisis silent but eloquent testimony to 
the fact that the courts have not in recent years been 
serving the public as well as they might. Unless all 
branches of the legal profession are prepared to accept 
the service of the public as their only final justification, 
no purely formal changes will accomplish very much. 


Dr Malan’s Roll Call 


N the recent South African election campaign the 
leader of the Opposition, Mr Strauss, produced the 
idea that the colour question ought to be “ taken out of 
politics.” At the time, this was widely regarded as no 
more than a veil for the United Party’s lack of any clear 
policy as regards racial problems. Certainly Mr Strauss 
did not expect his seemingly harmless phrase to rebound 
on his party. Yet this was precisely what happened. Dr 
Malan promptly convened for this week a joint session 
of both houses of the South African parliament to con- 
sider a bill that would remove the “ Coloured ” (which 
does not mean black) voters in Cape Province from the 
common electoral roll. If a two-thirds majority 
of both houses sitting together were to be mustered 
behind this bill, Dr Malan hoped to attain, by 
strictly constitutional means, the objective that the 
courts denied him last year. The Nationalists, despite 
their victory in the April elections, do not command a 
two-thirds majority; but the Prime Minister chose 
to take Mr Strauss’s slogan at the letter, and has invited 
the United Party to allow a free vote. 

Only a baker’s dozen of Opposition members needed 
to have crossed the floor to give the Nationalists their 
triumph, and, as was mentioned in The Economist last 
week, signs of some wavering in the United Party’s 
ranks were not wholly lacking. The government has 
done its best to encourage this tendency. It has played 
down the question of a South African republic, and it 
now specifically proposes that the equal status of the 
English language alongside Afrikaans should remain 
“entrenched ” in the Constitution under the protection 
of the courts—which, under the new Bill, were to be 
stripped of the right to test the validity of laws on any 
other subject. To quite a number of United Party 
members the fate of the Cape Coloured electorate, once 
divorced from the broader constitutional question, does 
not seem of vital importance. 

Yet it is the unity of the Opposition that is now the 
Nationalists’ chief quarry. Although Dr Malan was 
bound by his election pledges to proceed at once for the 
political segregation of the Cape Coloured voters, failure 





to gain this objective would hardly be a mortal 
blow to him. But, whichever way the voting 
at the joint session goes, the Nationalists are con- 
fident that their tactics will succeed in revealing new 
rifts within the Opposition. - By conforming, however 
belatedly, to constitutional procedures, they have robbed 
the United Party of its clearest rallying-cry—the defence 
of the constitution. Since the elections they have seen 
Mr Strauss’s following disintegrating at both its con- 
seryative and its liberal extremes, and scarred right 
across by the emergence of the Natal-based “federalist” 
group, a heterogeneous party united only im its desire 
to maintain the British connection. Indeed, on present 
form, Dr Malan has good reason to believe that for some 
time to come he can keep the parliamentary opposition 
on the run—in several different directions. Another 
general election at an early date is an obvious possibility. 


* 


The permanent cohesion of the Nationalist Party 
itself cannot, of course, be taken altogether for granicd. 
While the Prime Minister’s personal position is stil! 
unchallenged, his political life must now be drawing 
near to its end. The April elections, which demon- 
strated the swiftly growing strength of the Transvaal 
Nationalists, made it even more probable than before 
that their leader, Mr Strydom, would inherit Dr 
Malan’s mantle: and Mr Strydom is a somewhat co7- 
troversial figure within the party. The party itsc!f 
now chat it seems able to count on five years of powct 
with a comfortable majority in parliament, may not be 
able to retain the tautness that has marked it since 194°. 
As last week’s parliamentary debate showed, the twin 
issues of republicanism and Commonwealth relations 
are particularly difficult ones for a government whic! 
has to deal with hotheads on its own benches. 

Indeed, it is arguable that the Nationalists would have 
cause for regret if they should succeed in navigating 
quickly past such problems as that of the Cape Coloured 
vote. Issues of this kind provide good campaigning 
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slogans—“ the sovereignty of parliament” has served 
the Nationalists as well as, perhaps even better than, 
© defence of the Constitution ” served the Opposition— 
and their practical implementation raises no insoluble 
problems. As yet the Nationalists have scarcely begun 
to think seriously about the final consequences of a full- 
blooded policy of apartheid. During the election cam- 
paign, the constitutional issue and the immediate 
counter-measures taken against the non-Europeans’ 
passive resistance movement served them as a shield 
to deflect awkward questions about the economic future 
of South Africa. At the present moment the embarrass- 
ments of the Opposition still protect the government 
from any such disquieting confrontations with the 
future. 


* 


Hard facts cannot, however, indefinitely be blinked. 
Behind the apparent triumphs which the Nationalists 
have recorded (and may yet record) lies the grave reality 
of a country whose bitter divisions are being rapidly 
and deliberately deepened, and whose urgent economic 
problems are still set aside. While soil erosion 
quietly carries off South Africa’s fertile topsoils, the 
racial policies of Dr Malan’s government are cutting 
jagged gullies through its human foundations. The 
supreme political problem in the Union, as elsewhere 
in the continent, is to foster among the Africans a public 
opinion interested in co-operation with the Europeans, 
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and to encourage a reciprocal attitude on the European 
side. The Nationalists have not merely failed to tackle 
this problem; they have not even been cofitent to 
ignore it ; they have exacerbated it. As yet there is 
no sign that they have any policy, other than repression, 
with which to meet the Africans’ growing political 
consciousness. They have been lavish enough already 
with their repressive measures, and there are doubtless 
more rods in pickle ; but the sterility of these methods 
has now been amply demonstrated. The discipline and 
restraint shown by the non-Europeans in their passive 
resistance campaign were a revelation, as was also the 
urity which that campaign showed to exist between 
Bantu and Indian groups. The political awakening of 
at least a broad segment of the non-European popula- 
tion of the Union is now a fact beyond dispute. 

The real task before South Africa is, therefore, much 
less to find ways of taking the non-European problem 
“out of politics,” than to find ways of bringing the 
non-Europeans into politics in a manner suited to their 
present stage of development. It is South Africa’s 
problem, and it is inevitably somewhat invidious for 
any country to have to listen to home truths from 
abroad ; but opinion in Britain and elsewhere in the 
Commonwealth cannot be expected to remain silent 
on the matter, for it is one of common and deep 
concern. What happens in South Africa cannot but 
cause repercussions in other parts of the continent, and 
especially in those areas for which Britain has direct 
responsibility. 


Notes of the Week 


Front im the Far East 


f° far too long the idea has been generally accepted 

that the East is East and the West is so hopelessly 
divided on the subject of the East that never shall the views 
of the Big Three meet. The communique on Far Eastern 
matters issued after the foreign ministers’ talks in Washing- 
ton should do a good deal to redress this impression. The 
gap between American and British attitudes to Communist 
China has never in reality been an unbridgeable one, and the 
Ministers appear at least to have established this fact 
authoritatively for the first time. They have agreed to main- 
tain their “ common policies ” towards China for the time 
being—and, by implication, to refrain from biting each 
other’s backs as regards those aspects of their relationship 
with China on which they have taken different stands in the 
Past. This is surely as satisfactory an agreement as can 
Possibly be reached as long as Mao Tse-tung’s armies 
Continue not merely to bear arms against the United 


Nations, but also to press repeated and savage attacks on 
the Korean front. 

President Rhee’s intransigence has been another factor 
inhibiting any attempt to shape a comprehensive policy on 
Korea, But here again, the foreign ministers have found and 
set forth an important common factor—which happens also 


to be an essential principle. They announce, in very care- . 


fully chosen words, that 

if the Communists should renew their aggression in Korea 

after an armistice and again threaten the principles defended 

by the United Nations, their governments would, as 
members of the United Nations, again support the restora- 
tion of peace and security. 

Attempts will no doubt be made, by those whose chief 
aim is to divide the United States from its allies, to repre- 
sent this pledge as a Franco-British surrender to American 
pressure. Such attempts would be extremely disingenuous. 
The foreign ministers’ statement represents, in reality, no 
more than a reaffirmation of an undertaking by which all 
three nations have long been bound. Resistance to aggres- 
sion in Korea is a plough from which the hand can hardly 
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be removed in mid-furrow without the loss of both honour 
and material advantage. At the same time, the foreign 
ministers have been careful to avoid giving Mr Rhee the 
least encouragement to believe that any adventurous moves 
on his part would automatically obtain the armed support 
of the countries that have fought so long in his defence. 

The Big Three have also shown once more that they are 
fully aware of the danger that a truce in Korea might 
actually increase the Communist pressure on South-East 
Asia. There is nothing new in the communiqué’s explicit 
* recognition of the vital nature of the struggle in Indo- 
China, but this is a point which still needs to be made 
again and again to a largely uninterested public opinion 
in Britain and America. The final section of the com- 
muniqué on the Far East, on the other hand, is addressed 
primarily to France ; Mr Dulles and Lord Salisbury have 
taken advantage of the French government's latest pro- 
posals to Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia to establish the fact 
that yet another gap has come to assume more manageable 
proportions. To some readers, and perhaps not least to 
M. Bidault, the phrases used by his two colleagues with 
regard to the nature of the French Union may not seem 
as precise as the facts warrant. But, however much-the 
past record of French relations with the three Associated 
States may justify continued scepticism, it must surely be 
common ground that France’s recent initiative has opened 
up encouraging new possibilities tor those relations, and 
that the essential task at Washington was to encourage, 
rather than to warn, those concerned. 


Summer Storm in Egypt 


P till last week-end all was quiet in the Canal Zone 
U. while General Neguib and his team turned to their 
immense task of handling Egypt’s internal problems. They 
had begun acclimatising an unstable people to the thought 
that they must work out their own salvation, expect slow 
progress and accept austerity. Their budget, and the accom- 
panying speeches in which General Neguib explained why 
he could not make ends meet by soaking the rich and why 
he must tax bread and sugar, were masterpieces of sobriety. 

Suddenly a leading aircraftman of the R.A.F. was 
abducted in Ismailia. He was last seen in company which 
led the British military authorities to suppose that known 
persons could explain his disappearance. They asked for 
Egyptian help im tracing him but, when they did not 
immediately receive this, made the psychological mistake 
of making in writing a threat of reprisals. This, as might 
have been foreseen, helped the Egyptians to vault back 
on to their high horse ; they at once made it public. Since 
the threat turned out to be nothing more than the familiar 
reimposition of road-blocks and the searching of vehicles, 
it contributed nothing to the discovery of the missing 
aircraftman. Perhaps, fortunately for the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Major Saleh Salem, Minister of National 
Guidance, also made a psychological mistake by grossly 
overstating Egypt’s intentions of counter-reprisals. The 


two errors cancel out, and the sudden storm has abated ; 
but the unsuitability of the British method of handling it 
is apparent if one asks one question: How long are the 
road-blocks to be retained, keeping British and Egyptian 
tempers simmering, if the aircraftman remains missing? 
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Germans as Allies 


E long and fervid controversy over the European 

* Defence Community, both in Europe and outside, has 
now a new fact to reckon with. The western foreign 
ministers in Washington have agreed, in spite of American 
reluctance, to give talks on German unity with the Russians 
priority over the ratification of the EDC treaty by France 
and others. This may be read as a concession to the French 
insistence that the Assembly will not look at the treaty 
until it is clear that the Russians will not budge ; as g 
rebuff to Dr Adenauer who pressed for ratification first ; 
as an acknowledgment of the treaty’s present unpopularity 
in Europe (which is described in an article on page 183); 
and as an admission that the Russians could not be ex- 
pected to agree that an all-German government should be _ 
free to choose its allies if Western Germany were already 
formally integrated into a European community, and a 
defence community at that. 

The last point is the. most important, and it is to be 
hoped that the Russians take it. Lest they should overlook 
it, the Washington communiqué stresses that the EDC is 
part of a general plan for European integration and not 
merely a scheme for fearming the Germans in a way accept- 
able to Germany’s weaker neighbours. How strong that 
European community becomes and what the German con- 
tribution to it will be depends in large measure on what 
can be achieved in negotiation with the Russians. 

The Americans—especially Congress—tend to make too 
much of the EDC’s function of making German rearmament 
possible, thereby causing the French to have fears about 
their own relative strength in the community. The French 
—and the British—make too little of the contribution that 
the EDC would make towards protecting the civil power in 
Germany against resurgent military interests. What most 
people overlook is the value of the project as a card in 
exchanges with Moscow. For the first time in the Washing- 
ton communiqués it has been played with real skill. 


The Election Prospect 


1TH both Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Eden on the 

couch of convalescence, the prospects of an carly 
general election are having to be re-assessed. If the state 
of the Opposition were the only test, the arguments of those 
who want the Government to appeal to the country in the 
autumn would have been strengthened. The Abingdon 
by-election has confirmed the Government's popularity, and 
any chance the Labour party might have of reversing the 
position in the immediate future seems likely to be lost 
at the Margate conference. On the other hand, the 
Conservative party cannot take lightly the ill-health 0! ‘ts 
leader and deputy leader. Labour would certainly labe! 11s 
opponents in an election campaign as a government of 
invalids and peers. It could also accuse the Torics ol 
cashing in on the Coronation. Above all, the Government 
is afraid of appearing to be making a convenience of thc 
electorate. The voter is supposed to like some clear-cut 
issue on which to decide and it is by no means clear that 
he can yet be given one. | 
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These considerations do not, however, quite settle the 
issue. That Sir Winston must at some point within the 
next few weeks make a clear choice has been tacitly 
admitted more than once. This week Mr Lennox-Boyd, not 
the least sensitive of politicians, told his constituents that 
a general election “might become inevitable.” Sir 
Winston himself has made no contribution to the discussion 
since his Edinburgh speech in the spring, when he denied 
any intention of holding an election unless the tactics of the 
Opposition forced his hand. At the time this seemed to 
allow him plenty of room for manceuvre, but he could 
scarcely have imagined that the Opposition would remain 
so supine during the summer. It has of late wholly failed 
to provide him with anything remotely resembling a 
casu belli. 

Sir Winston, however, is not the man to be unduly 
fettered by a forinula, and he has probably long since 
realised that the one he laid down at Edinburgh was inade- 
quate. He should also realise that the illness of himself and 
his lieutenant is irrelevant to his problem. TIll-health is an 
overwhelming reason for reorganising the Cabinet, but it 
is not a good excuse for putting off an election if Sir 
Winston would otherwise decide on one. His choice is 
between seeking an immediate mandate for a new four-year 
programme and starting this autumn on a two- to three-year 
programme: designed to carry this Parliament through its 
full term. The strain which the latter would impose is not 
to be underrated, but there is no third choice. To 
think of an election next spring, as some politicians are 
suggesting, is to toy with the worst of both worlds. If Sir 
Winston is now unlikely to appeal to the country in 
October, he should be preparing a Queen’s Speech which 
shows to Parliament and the country a firm intention to 
continue in office with a constructive purpose. 


Challenge to Labour 


aa is no longer any doubt that the Labour party’s 
recent policy statement has failed to provide the 
intended compromise that both the right and the left wings 
of the party might accept with fairly good grace. From 
the left, that was always too much to expect. But open 
opposition from the right wing, which in public at least 
is usually more cautious, is another matter. Yet while the 
Bevanites demand that the statement should be bolder, and 
should include definite plans to nationalise rented land and 
industrial assurance, Mr Deakin has now been equally 
critical ; he has made quite plain his doubts about the 
limited and diluted nationalisation that “Challenge to 
Britain” does propose. 

Mr Deakin has this week been laying about him with 
great vigour in his counter-attacks against the Left. On 
policy, he not merely urged the conference of his union, 
the Transport and General Workers’, to reject various 
resolutions advocating more nationalisation than the Labour 
Party proposes. He accepted even those proposals only with 
serious reservations. The TUC was known to have doubts 
about nationalisation in the chemical industry, but Mr 
Deakin went further and voiced his doubts about the exten- 
ston of public ownership to parts of the aircraft and 
machine tool industries. It was impossible, he said, to tell 
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where nationalisatiun would begin and end, or how it would 
affect firms’ interests abroad ; care must be taken, he argued, 
not to. upset the delicate balance of industries on which 
others depended. Mr Deakin inevitably spoke in favour of 
renationalising the road haulage industry ; but he called 
public ownership a “worthwhile experiment,” implying 
that it had gone quite far enough for the present. There 
were differences of opinion about the best form of admini- 
stration, and there was no general approval for it among 
those whose support had to be sought. In the coal, gas and 
electricity and transport industries there was a feeling that 
the position of the workers had been improved at the 
expense of the consumer. 

These remarks must be infuriating to those who have 
striven to find a formula by which the Labour party can 
still appear to stand for socialism without doing much about 
it. They are reassuring to those who see in the party’s 
proposals a blank cheque that could be made out for a large 
or small amount according to the whirh of the drawer. 


Rationing Struggles On 


oe new problem of plenty last week brought the whole 
system of meat distribution to the verge of collapse. 
At a meeting on Monday, however, the butchers’ repre- 
sentatives decided to accept “ under protest” their alloca- 
tion of imported mutton, provided that retailers in 
particular areas have the right to refuse meat that would 
be unsaleable. (As one delegate said, South Wales miners 
will eat only the best.) The butchers had withdrawn their 
earlier decision to refuse inferior mutton because the 
Minister of Food had announced that its price, and that 
of pork also, would be reduced from July 19th. But they 
doubted whether the reductions went far enough ; they 
regretted the compensatory increase in the price of beef ; 
they protested against having to take all the allocation or 
none of it ; and they urged that the Ministry should revise 
its contracts with the Dominions to choke off the inexorable 
flow of carcases. 

In spite of these protests and provisos the row over ewe 
mutton seems to be at an end. The offending meat amounts 
to only 34 per cent of the total allocation, and at the new 
prices there should be no difficulty in selling it. Even at 
the old prices, it seems to have sold fairly well last week- 
end. It is more doubtful whether the price reduction for 
pork is great enough. Supplies will reach a new peak in 
about three weeks’ time, ahd another peak in August and 
September, by which time beef supplies will also be 
improving. It seems likely, however, that meat distribution 
will struggle along under the present bogus rationing system 
until the return of ‘comparative scarcity in November 
mercifully ends the anomaly. 

The Ministry has been criticised for not building more 
cold storage space to spread supplies over the year. But 
this would be an expensive way of doing it. Under private 
trade an even flow was secured by seasonal variations in 
the prices paid to suppliers and cold storage was largely 
their responsibility. It would be wasteful to build cold 
stores now, when all that is really holding up the return 
to private trade is the failure to decide how to implement, 
permanently, the guarantees to farmers. 
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Tasks for the Supreme Soviet 


HE Soviet parliament, or Supreme Soviet, has been 
+ summoned to meet on July 28th. It is a bulky body 
of some 1,400 deputies divided into two chambers: the 
Soviet of Nationalities representing the various republics 
and the Soviet of the Union elected throughout the Soviet 
Union on the basis of one deputy per 300,000 inhabitants. 
It is not, however, its bulk that prevents the Supreme 
Soviet from fulfilling its parliamentary functions. Supreme 
in theory, in practice it is but a puppet, whose real func- 
tion is to approve unanimously decisions taken by the 
government and the Party. Nevertheless its rubber stamp 
is necessary to make many changes legally valid. Thus, a 
meeting of the Supreme Soviet was convened shortly after 
Stalin’s death to give the sanction of law to the govern- 
mental reorganisation and to approve the change of chair- 
man of its own Presidium, the Soviet President. This 
time it will have to record Beria’s dismissal, the appoint- 
ment of his successor and any consequent changes. 

The agenda need not, however, end there. The Supreme 
Soviet can hold as many special sessions as it wishes, but 
legally it is bound to have at least two meetings a year. 
One of these is the budgetary session normally held in the 
first half of the year, usually in March. Up to now, how- 
ever, the budget has not been revealed, nor has the 
current Five Year Plan received parliamentary approval. 
The national accounts are of particular interest this year, 
since they might show whether Stalin’s successors have 
made any important changes in economic policy, and also 
how they intend to fulfil their promises to increase the 
supply of consumer goods. 

The drafting of a new legal code is another item which 
ought to appear on the agenda. When the amnesty was 
proclaimed in March, it included a special recommendation 
to the Ministry of Justice to prepare within a month a new 
legal code for submission to the Supreme Soviet. Four 
months have passed and no mention of a new code has 
been made yet. Will it now appear at all ? 


Backpedalling in Budapest 


R RAKOSI has not lost much time in stepping back 
M into the centre of the Hungarian stage. Last week- 
end he gave to a meeting of party activists in Bifdapest his 
own interpretation of the new policies recently announced 
by the prime minister, Mr Nagy; it cannot have been a 
popular interpretation. He poured cold water on those who 
thought that good times were only just round the corner 
and that hard work was no longer the order of the day. He 
stated: in—as he himself put it—‘the most clear and 
unambiguous terms” that there was no change of policy 
towards the collectives, which must continue to be 
supported “ with the same energy as in the past.” He also 
made it clear that the five-year plan had not been thrown 
overboard. He maintained that the plan was not (as Mr 
Nagy had categorically stated) beyond the country’s 
strength ; it was, however, necessary to re-allocate some 
investments so that the standard of living could be more 
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quickly raised, and he added the significant warning tha 
any changes in the plan would take a long time to work out, 

Mr Rakosi’s backpedalling does not necessarily mean 
that the new policies are to be summarily abandoned. On 
the contrary, he appeared to give them the stamp of his 
approval ; but, at the same time, he tried to minimise their 
long-term importance. Mr Rakosi, in fact, seems to have 
been forced by the unexpectedly strong popular and party 
reactions to Mr Nagy’s concessions, to step forward into 
the limelight again and to show more of his hand than he 
had at first intended. For it appears that, after Mr Nagy’s 
announcement, many workers immediately decided that 
plans and norms could be relegated to the dustbin, and many 
peasants decided to walk out of the collectives at once 
instead of waiting until the harvest had been gathered in. 
Many party meimbers, moreover, were deeply disturbed 
by the turn of events and were wondering where they them- 
selves now stood. Mr Rakosi obviously felt it necessary to 
reassure these people as well as to demonstrate both that 
the new government had the support of the Party, and that 
the Party still had the last word. He assured the party 
activists that all those who had lost their places in both the 
Politburo and the Cabinet had “ without exception” been 
given suitable positions elsewhere. In other words, there 
had been and would be no purge. 


Panic Among the Bosses 


AKOSI is not the only Communist leader to be worried 
about morale within the party. Last Sunday the 
official newspaper of the East German Communists com- 
plained bitterly that some members had wallowed so whole- 
heartedly in “ pessimism and atonement” that they had 
ended up by thinking that the Communist party had com- 
mitted nothing but mistakes. According to the Neues 
Deutschland, the party had in fact committed only a few 
limited mistakes, and there was no doubt at all about the 
“absolute correctness” of its basic line. 

This may seem a doubtful conclusion to draw from the 
abject apologies made by party leaders both before and 
after June 17th. But it is likely that these dubious 
glosses are necessary, in Eastern Germany as in Hungary. 
Party members are used to “ criticism and self-criticism ” 
about failures to carry out the party line correctly ; but 
they are not used to being told, as Grotewohl and Nagy 
to all intents and purposes told them, that the policy itself 
is mistaken. How can the minor party bosses now uphold 
their shaky authority over the factory workers and the 
peasants ? How, indeed, can they maintain their position 
at all if they are abandoned by those above them and 
flouted and derided by those below? It is plain that 
Moscow, if it intends for the time being to pursue con- 
ciliatory policies in Eastern Europe, cannot ignore the 
reactions of its own adherents, who have acquired a vital 
interest in preserving things as they are. 

There is, however, no clear sign that the example of 
Hungary and Eastern Germany is to be followed elsewhere. 
In Poland, radio commentators have been very busy 
mocking at western reports of popular disturbances 
in Polish towns; but otherwise, to the outside 


observer, the country seems curiously unaffected by 
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what is going on around it. In Rumania, the sudden 
_and apparently successful—effort to increase food 
supplies by digging into state reserves, is most prob- 
ably due to the need to impress the thousands of visitors 
expected for the meeting of the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth in Bucharest next month. Only in Czecho- 
slovakia has the government given way to popular pressure 
in a way that would have been unthinkable a few months 
ago. A repressive decree designed to combat absenteeism 
which was introduced, according to Rude Pravo, “ in 
response to the overwhelming demand of the majority of 
our workers ” was completely withdrawn, after representa- 
tions by the trade unions, barely a week later. 


Towards Gold Coast Independence 


ue Gold Coast Assembly on Wednesday passed Dr 
T Niue motion on constitutional reform. His 
speeches have been notably conciliatory and statesmanlike. 
In calling for early independence, he declared his confidence 
that the United Kingdom Government would accede to 
the demand. “ There is no conflict that I can see between 
our claims and the professed policy of all parties” in 
Britain. He emphasised that the final transfer of power 
should be made in a way that would preserve friendly 
relations between Britain and the Gold Coast, both of them 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown and by free 
association within the Commonwealth. 

On these terms, full dominion status for the Gold Coast 
is probably close at hand. Dr Nkrumah has not yet pledged 
himself to an exact date, as have the Nigerian politicians 
with their “ Self-government by 1956” motion; but 
circumstances—particularly the tactics of his political 
opponents—may force him to do so before long. 

His statement on the Gold Coast Government’s attitude 
to expatriate officials, also made to the Assembly last week, 
is thus sensible and opportune. The Africanisation of the 
civil service has for long been a plaything of Gold Coast 
politics. Dr Nkrumah now admits that for some years to 
come the Gold Coast will need the services of overseas 
officers to maintain an efficient administrative machine. 
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In the Gold Coast political advance has outstripped the 
Africanisation of the public service, and we find ourselves 
on the threshold of independence, having to rely far more 
on the services of overseas officers than was the case in 
India, Pakistan or Ceylon. 


To allay any feeling of uncertainty among these overseas 
servants he therefore guaranteed them pensions and terms 
of service no less favourable than their present ones, and 
in addition a compensation scheme for those retiring before 
their time. This scheme, if approved by the Gold Coast 
Assembly, is to form part of any new constitutional settle- 
ment reached between the United Kingdom and Gold Coast 
Governments. Dr Nkrumah’s readiness to continue using 
the services of Europeans is one of the more encouraging 
signs that the Gold Coast may prosper with independence. 


Theory of the Welfare State 


ISCUSSION of the social services—especially discussion 
D of the proper limits to their cost—more often befogs 
than clarifies the issue for lack of clear agreement on what 
the social services are intended to do. It is confusedly 
assumed that they are intended to alleviate want, sickness 
and incapacity, to deal social justice, to raise the unfortunate 
above the poverty line or to prevent them falling below “a 
minimum.” But there is no definition of any of these 
question-begging phrases, and politicians of different creeds 
consciously or unconsciously define them differently. 
Because their assumptions about ends diverge, their 
arguments about means are otiose. Mr Walter Hagenbuch, 
in the current issue of Lloyds Bank Review, has made an 
acute contribution to the theory of the welfare state by 
dissecting the various purposes which modern social services 
may be used to promote. 

It will not do to assume that sooial services are intended 
to abolish poverty, for what was sufficiency when Mr 
Rowntree made his first survey of York is rank destitution 
today. Many nineteenth-century economists believed that 
poverty would shrivel away as the result of technological 
progress, so that social services—which they conceived as 
temporary expedients—would shrivel with it. Only if 
poverty is defined in absolute terms, as malnutrition, is that 
so. The poverty line has proved to be something that rises 
with the standard of living. Indeed, once the conception 
that the poor are the substandard is introduced, “ substan- 
dard ” can mean anything below the exact average. Nor is 
poverty a mere passive failure to achieve the conventional 
necessities of life. It is something that can be self-inflicted, 
or worse, can be inflicted on a man’s helpless dependants, 
by wilful choice of luxuries (whether television or works of 
art) against necessities (which may include anything from 
approved housing to approved schools). The existence of 
such “secondary poverty” has made it possible to argue 
for the indefinite extension of state control over personal 
spending. 

If this principle is pushed far enough, social services 
become the instrument of redistribution of income. There 
is no limit to the amounts that might desirably be spent on 
education or health, and the actual limit is only reached 
when the state controls all personal spending and takes 
from the citizen’s purse the appropriate sums as well as all 
freedom of choice. The Conservative conception of “need 
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and of a means test is roughly handled in Mr Hagenbuch’s 
analysis, and still more complete is his exposure of the 
Socialist theory of social security as a method of realising 
“the principle that everything must be free and equal 


except the progressive taxation out of which it is all 
financed.” 


Scotland and Wales 


INCE the Coronation, Scotland, Northern Ireland and 

Wales have drawn the limelight of the press in turn as 
the Queen has visited them. This week Scotland and 
Wales have also been under discussion for their economic 
problems. Those problems have at least one thing in 
common ; for both countries the Government is asked for 
more money. 

When Scottish trade and industry was debated in the 
House of Commons, Labour members showed concern at 
what they regard as an incipient slump. They expected the 
government to do something about it by guiding industry 
or at least orders to Scotland. It is true that Scottish 
industry has lagged behind industry south of. the border. 
Between 1948 and 1951 manufacturing output in Scotland 
increased by only 16 per cent compared with 21 per cent 
in the United Kingdom as a whole ; mining and quarrying 


The Dispute with Russia 


The honour and reputation of England is pledged, that 
on her part at least there shall be no step backward. She 
owes this to Turkey, which has acted by her advice—to 
France, which relies upon her steadiness and fidelity-—to 
herself, for she has much at stake upon the issue of the 
crisis. She is now fairly face to face with a powerful 
antagonist, in -a quarrel not of her own seeking. She 
has sent her fleet to the Dardanelles on a special mission, 
and she cannot recall it till that mission is accomplished. 
If she now recedes before Russia, her prestige both in 
Europe and Asia will be shaken to its foundation. What- 
ever it may cost, she must now make good her ground. 
It is well known that the Emperor of Russia has been 
emboldened to his aggressive course of action by three 
deliberate calculations:—-that England could not act 
cordially with France under her present Government in 
any cause whatever ; that she would not be able effectively 
to man her navy; and that the Peace-gt-any-price and 
the Economy-at-any-cost School were powerful enough 
to prevent her engaging in a war for any European 
purpose. How far the language of our Press and of the 
party alluded to in Parliament may have justified him in 
these calculations, we will not here discuss. But it is the 
more important that we should show him now, by our 
words, by our attitude, by our resolute behaviour, by our 
ready acceptance of all risks, that he has mistaken our 
position, misconceived our temper, underestimated our 
strength, and presumed far too much on our forbearance ; 
and that no voice will be raised to oppose, and no sub- 
sidies refused to support, our Government in the manage- 
ment of a struggle at once righteous in its origin, 
important in its objects, indubitable in its issue, and 
necessary to the vindication of our honour and the security 
of our position. 


The Cconomist 


July 16, 1853 
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output was unchanged while that of the United Kingdom 
increased by 8 per cent. Things have been better lately, 
however. Final figures for 19§2 are not yet published. 
but it is estimated that production in Scotland fel! less 
sharply than in England ; and although unemployment js 
higher in Scotland than in the country as a whole, it has 
fallen of late and is only 2.7 pér cent of the insured workers, 
The Government is therefore right in discounting the talk 
of slump and in its refusing to extend developmen: area 
policy. At the same time it has made two useful decisions, 
A peat-burning power station is to be built in Caithness 
and {1 million is to be spent on roads in the Highlands. 

It is not for the industrial, but for the rural sector of 
the economy that help is asked in Wales. The new report 
of the Council for Wales and Monmouth includes a pilot 
survey of three counties ; on the basis of this the council 
recommends that the Exchequer should contribute {60 
millions over a period of 12 years to rehabilitate the Welsh 
countryside, where water supplies, sewerage, communi- 
cations, electricity supply and so forth are well below the 
standard for rural areas in the country as a whole. A 
public corporation would be responsible, and the council 
hopes that the depopulation of the countryside would be 
checked, greater output be obtained from Welsh agri- 
culture and greater stability be secured for it. It is true 
that in many parts of England, where rural amenities have 
been improved in recent years, migration to the towns has 
been checked. The same would not necessarily be true in 
Wales, where the improvement required is so much greater. 


But the poorest areas certainly have some claim on central 
generosity. 


M Laniel and the Budget 


T the very moment when the Senate Appropriations 
Committee in Washington is being told that France is 
“constitutionally incapable” of balancing its budget and 
putting order in its fiscal house, there are indications that the 
French economy may turn in a new direction. By giving 
the Laniel government special powers to govern by decree 
between now and October 1st, the Assembly has created 
an essential tool of reform ; by supporting M. Laniel’s pro- 
posals to obtain additional revenue by increased taxation 
on petrol, by a consumption tax on alcohol and by a special 
surtax On spirits and wines, it has acknowledged that the 
job must be done. Anyone who has followed the tortuous 
course of French politics over the past years and who knows 
how fundamental this question of home-distilled spirits has 
been, will realise that the recent crisis has done more than 
any previous one to create in the Assembly a sense of 
urgency. 

Unfortunately, however, M. Laniel inherits an extremely 
grave situation from preceding governments, none of which 
had been given the full power to deal with it, and many 
of which have been unwilling to use what powers they 
had. The budgetary deficit at present stands at some 
733,000 million francs and M. Laniel’s government, in order 
to enable the Treasury to meet its obligations, is asking 
the Bank of France for a new loan of 110,000 million 
francs. This has brought the total advances from the Bank 
to the state to some 440,000 million francs. The Lanicl 
programme calls for a redemption, over the next months, 
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of the extraordinary advance of 240,000 million francs made 
since the beginning of 19$3, and the additional taxation 
is designed to raise the rélatively small amount of 60,000 
million francs im a full year. 

France’s payments position is also critical. Although, 
owiny to new restrictions, imports have been generally 
falling throughout the spring, and although exports rose 
in June to a record for the year of some 80,000 million 
francs, France had a deficit in June with EPU of $56.8 


million —a peak for 1953. The probable explanation is that 
this increased deficit is due to speculative influences result- 
ing from a lack of faith in the franc by French exporters 
who are failing to repatriate their proceeds and continue 


to place hidden assets abroad. With simultaneous inflation 
and under-employment, it is difficult to see how M. Laniel 
and \\. Faure, his finance minister, will reconcile the con- 
flicting needs of drastic cuts in government expenditure 
and of an expanding investment programme. One of the 
solutions that is being imcreasingly urged is that a much 
larger measure of imvestment should go into a radical 
modernisation of French agriculture, whose inefficiency has 
left under-exploited one of the essential sources of France’s 
national wealth. 


Jerusalem 


S any importance to be attached to the Israel govern- 
| ment’s decision to move its foreign office from Tel Aviv 
to Jerusalem, or is it merely the last nail in the already 
sealed coffin of United Nations hopes ? Less than four 
years ago, 38 nations voted for the creation of an inter- 
national Jerusalem. They are now challenged to put an 
end to their pretence that they will do what they said they 
would do ; for they will have to decide whether they, too, 
will for convenience’s sake move their embassies and 
legations, or whether they will remain indefinitely at fifty 
miles distance from what has de facto become the capital. 
From Israel’s standpoint, the move has practical advan- 
tages ; the Knesset and all other important ministries had 
gone to Jerusalem long ago and to maintain a foreign office 
s far removed from them was inconvenient. From the 
standpoint of its foreign relations, it has ignored the wishes 
of foreign governments which were pressing it not to face 
them with an awkward decision, and it has furnished the 
Arabs with further proof that the United Nations is useless 
and that nothing short of force will make Israel do any- 
thing it does not wish to do. 

By tacit consent of the Powers the idea of an international 
Jerusalem is therefore a dead letter. The city remains 
indefinitely divided by the great scar of ruined houses, 
weeds and rusty barbed wire that runs through its centre. 
On either side two sets of Jerusalemites, living without inter- 
communication, can sée one another moving up and down 
the streets. Up to date, few cross the line, or want to, 
except UN officials and members of Christian missions. It 
is time that more third parties started bridging the gap. 
Foreign diplomatists, by moving more freely to and fro, 
could help to counter the untrue tales which each side 
believes of the other. Yet many of them, most of all the 
British, are absurdly shy of making a trip which they could 
(urn into an everyday occurrence. Scholars, journalists and 
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others who move around could do the same. Those who 
take the plunge find people on either side keen to know hard 
facts about the other, and it is time to stop behaving as: if 
they were for ever to be divided. 


Britain for Holidays 


‘ie 1952 Britain’s travel account showed a net receipt for 
the first time in recorded history. The gross receipts 
from foreign tourists were as high as those of any country 
in Europe, As in 1951, more dollars were earned from 
American visitors to this country than from any single 
group of exports to the United States ; the runners-up were 
whisky and motor cars. The British Travel and Holidays 
Association, whose annual report was published last week, 
notes some of the improvements that have helped to lead 
to this result. There are more hotel rooms, and building 
licences have been freely available to the hotel and catering 
industry. Tourist air services, London floodlighting, and 
the opening to the public of historic houses added to 
Britain’s attractions. The report also says that “ there has 
been a marked improvement in standards of service 
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throughout the hotel and catering trade.” 

As the chart shows, the profit on travel account was 
made chiefly because British visitors to foreign countries 
spent less per head than foreign visitors spent here ; last 
year the travel allowance-was only £25. But even at the 
present level of £40, a net earning of foreign exchange 
may still, in the association’s opinion, be made. The 
chance is very good if the earnings of British transport 
bringing the visitors are included. The total number of 
visitors will be higher this year because of the Coronation. 
No doubt the visitors who arrived in May—nearly 100,000 
—included many who would have come to Britain in any 
case, but put forward their holiday to take in June 2nd. 
Even so, the total for the year is expected to rise to 800,000, 
compared with 720,000 in 19§2. 

The report points out that the growth of the tourist 
trade has by no means reached its limit. This depends, 
however, on more hotel building than will, at current 
building costs, take place. To right the balance of pay- 
ments by making Britain the pleasure resort of the world 
remains a dream ; but it is remarkable how much has been 
achieved in spite of such disadvantages as climate, licensing 
laws, the Catering Wages Act and ewe mutton. 


i 
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The Houseworkers Survive 


g om year’s annual report of the National Houseworkers’ 
Institute is of particular intérest as an example of the 
impact of government economiés on a minor but useful 
social experiment. The institute started with a single centre, 
which had only nineteen applicants for training. In five 
years it expanded to nine centres, with a waiting list. Of 
these only two now survive. Economic stringency has also 
cut back the programme of training for institutional domestic 
work, notably for hospitals ; it has halted the expansion of 
the daily houseworkers’ service ; and it has halved the 
institute’s headquarters staff. 

The institute is showing, however, an admirable capacity 
to adapt itself and to operate, ingeniously and indirectly, on 
a shoestring. The disappearance of most of the training 
centres has prompted appreciative local authorities to fill 
the gap in various ways. They may provide, in secondary 
modern schools or elsewhere, courses of training leading 
up to the institute’s diploma ; they may collaborate with 
voluntary bodies, or give direct financial help to the 
institute’s own establishments. The hospital workers’ train- 
ing scheme has been replaced, for the time being, by 
advisory co-operation in the hospitals’ own training arrange- 
ments. Together with the National Council of Social Service, 
the institute is expanding its experimental courses in home 
management for young housewives. And the less cut-and- 
dried but equally important psychological objective—to raise 
the status of housework—is being pursued through public 
relations, conferences, and joint committees representing 
employers and houseworkers. The grants that launched and 
maintained the institute are in fact justifying themselves 
even after their partial withdrawal ; they have evidently set 
off a developing sequence. On the experimental fringes of 
the social services, this semi-accidental pattern of events 
might well serve as a model to be deliberately followed. 


Furnishing Confusions 


NOTHER complication has now been added to the rent 
A restriction complex by a recent judgment in the House 
of Lords. The point at issue in the case—Preston and Area 
Rent Tribunal v. the Queen—was as follows: Is there a 
time limit within which the tenant of a furnished letting 
must apply if he wishes a rent tribunal to give him the right 
to remain in possession? Or can the tribunal provide protec- 
tion even if more than three months have elapsed since it 
dealt with the rent of the letting? The House of Lords 
agreed to the second proposition. 

It has taken over eighteen months for a final decision 
to be reached on this case, and it is also notable for the con- 
siderable disagreement of judicial opinion on the meaning of 
the statutes concerned—the Acts of 1946 and 1949, which 
set up tribunals to deal with the rents of furnished lettings. 
The House of Lords decided the issue by a majority, and its 
judgment was contrary to the views both of a divisional court 
and of a majority of the Court of Appeal. Moreover, the 
latest decision reverses a practice which has been in opera- 
tion for the last fifteen months or so, on the authority of the 
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earlier decisions, and creates as Many anomalies for the 
future as existed during this earlier period. Until last month, 
there was a time limit within which a tenant of « furnished 
letting might apply for the right to remain in’ possession, 
despite the desire of his landlord to get rid of him, and there 
is a good deal to be said for some time limit in those 
circumstances. Now, as Lord Reid said in his judg. 
ment, a tenant whose application for a reduction in rent jg 
refused may still have a chance of an extension of tenancy at 
any time if he pleads his case well enough. But, in Lord 
Porter’s view, since anomalies result whichever way the Acts 
are interpreted, they rule each other out as factors in decid- 
ing what Parliament intended the Acts to mean. 

Parliament and the Courts between them have in fact 
created a pretty cat’s cradle out of Acts originally intended 
to give lay tribunals clear directions about what they could 
and could not do for the tenants of furnished apartments. 
There is nothing really surprising about that. Parliament 
and the Courts have, for a much longer period, done pre- 
cisely the same thing with the Acts that control the letting 
of unfurnished apartments. But the decision of the House 
of Lords is another reminder, if any be needed, that the 
duty of recasting all the Rent Acts, from 1920 onwards, is 
one which this Parliament, like its predecessors, has so far 
avoided facing. 


The Evans Inquiry 


a” official inquiry into the Evans case has removed 
public misgivings that there might have been a mis- 
carriage of justice when he was hanged in 1950 for the 
murder of his child. That is the important result of the 
thorough report made so promptly by Mr Scott Henderson. 
He finds that the case for the prosecution as presented to 
the jury was overwhelming ; he is satisfied that Evans killed 
not only his child—the crime for which he was sentenced— 
but his wife as well ; he shows, convincingly, that Christie’s 
confession to her murder was untrue. 

These findings ought not, however, to check the question- 
ing of capital punishment that the Evans and Christie cases 
have stimulated. The whole truth was not known when 
Evans was convicted and hanged. It is true, in this 
particular case, that he would have been convicted if the 
jury had had all the relevant facts before them, and it may 
well be that the Home Secretary would still not have 
granted a reprieve. But it is also certain that if all the facts 
had been known the trial and all the proceedings in the case 
would have been very different. It remains deeply disturb- 
ing that a man can be condemned without it being known 
that the chief witness at his trial was himself a murderer 
and that the place where the bodies were found already hid 
two other bodies also. It is possible to imagine that in 
another case circumstances might later have come to ‘ight 
which, if they did not alter the verdict, might at least 
have influenced the decision on whether or not to exercise 
the prerogative of mercy. It is this possibility that 
strengthens the arguments against the death penalty. !t 1 
confidence in British justice—in the rightness of the 
verdicts of the courts—that can remain unshaken, not confi- 
dence in the administration of an irrevocable punishment. 
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The 6-cylinder Zephyr is powered by a brilliant o.n.v. ‘over-square’ engine. Yet 
it reaches high speeds so smoothly and has roadholding qualities so unusual 
that it is certainly one of the safest cars on the road. The Consul is a 4-cylinder 
version of the Zephyr, with the most remarkable performance of any saloon car 
in this price range. Your Ford Dealer will gladly give you details of each of 
erer these ‘5-Star’ cars—and of the finance facilities for both. Which is your choice? 


- in ZEPHYR-6 £552 Plus P.T. £222.15.10 
ight CONSUL £470 Plus P.T. £196.19.2 


Visitors to Britain requiring cars for export may order them for early delivery without 
a payment of Purchase Tax from any Ford Main Dealer or from Export Department at 
sar our Showrooms, 88 Regent Street, London, W.1. (Regent 7272). 


nfi- 
| Sarat *5-Star’ Motoring * x * * * The best at lowest cost 
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Asbestos-cement tiles like this were used to 
roof a whole group of factories (a Burroughs 
one included) near Glasgow. If the stock 
control system in a Manchester office tad 
failed, some components might not have 
been at the right place at the right time... 
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The factory roof had to be 
assembled in the office! 


SOME TIME AGO, Turners Asbestos 
Cement Co. Ltd., a member of the 
Turner & Newall Organization, found 
itself with a pressing stock-record 
problem. The company’s six factories 
turn out all manner of asbestos 
cement products, large and small, 
and, at the central office in Manchester, 
the management was finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to handle a rising 
volume of stores transactions. In 
operations that needed most accurate 
co-ordination (as in the distribution 
of supplies of roofing in Scotland) 
day-to-day knowledge of the exact 
stock position and location became 
imperative. Were all the components 
on the spot? Were there hook-bolts 
enough to secure the tiles? 

It was at this point that the col- 
laboration of the machine-accounting 
specialists of Burroughs Adding 
Machine Limited was invited to assist 
in solving the problem. 

After investigation Burroughs sug- 
gested the installation of their latest 
Multiplying-Accounting Machines at 


the Trafford Park Works of Turners 
Asbestos Cement Co. Ltd. By use of 
these machines, Purchasing Orders, 
the Stores Ledger and its Journal 
Audit proof sheet could all be cal- 
culated, extended and posted auto- 
matically—stock balances for all the 
six factories appearing at a glance on 
one card. 

Result: The Stores Accounts sys- 
tem now gives a continuing picture of 
the exact position in all the factories. 
The Chief Stock Controller can tell 
at a glance the value of total stock and 
the stock balance at any plant. This 
system, with its absolute proof of 
accuracy, makes ordering and con- 
trolling possible far in advance of 
requirements. 

What about you? If your business 
could benefit from faster and more 
accurate figuring, call in Burroughs. 
They can offer advice on all the latest 
systems, for Burroughs market the 
world’s broadest line of modern 
record-keeping machines: Adding, 
Calculating, Accounting, Billing and 


For expert advice on business figuring 


cau iw Burroughs 
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Statistical Machines, and Microfilm- 
ing Equipment. Remember, once you 
have any Burroughs machine, Bur- 
roughs Service guarantees its efficiency 
in operation. 

Call Burroughs today. Burroughs 
Adding MachineLimited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.!. 
Sales and Service offices in principal 
cities round the world. 





At work om the Stores Ledger for Turne’s 
Asbestos Cement Co. Lid., is Miss Lilion 
M. Hopson. She is using one of the Burroug’'s 
Multiplying-Accounting Machines that help: 4 
to solve the Case of the Trafford Tile. 
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Trading with Mao and 
Malenkov 


Sir—My attention has recently been 
‘lied to the following comment on page 


ae of the June 20th issue of The 
Economist: “Even the United States 
bought $28 million worth of goods from 
Communist China in 1952.” 

| should like to point out that this 
comment, as formulated, misrepresents 
to a considerable degree the status of 


US trade with China last year. The 
figure cited is the officially reported total 
ff US imports in 19§2 of goods of 
Chinese origin (i.e., of goods originally 
grown, mined, or . manufactured in 
China, regardless of where they were 


purchased), and does not purport to 


measure the value of goods actually 
bought from Communist China in 1952. 
Although statistics on the latter basis 


are not available, it is known that the 
total would be materially smaller than 
that compiled in terms of origin, since a 
substantial proportion of the $28 million 
worth of goods in question was pur- 
chased from countries other than China 
after having been held in inventory out- 
side China for an extended period. For 
some of this merchandise, in fact, 
absence of any Chinese interest sub- 
sequent to December 17, 1950, was a 
necessary condition, under the US 
Treasury’s Foreign Assets Control Regu- 
lations, for importation into the United 
States.—Yours faithfully, 

Cari P. BLACKWELL 
Department of Commerce, 

Washington D.C, 


Opportunity for Adenauer 


Sim—Mr Kenneth Younger holds that 
the contentious question has always 
been whether the incorporation of 
Western Germany in a western military 
alliance should be pushed ahead, or 
whether it should be held up, “lest it 
should make Four Power agreement on 
German unity impossible.” That was 
the official Labour argument last 
summer in opposing. United Kingdom 
ratification of the. Bonn Convention 
interlocking with EDC. In effect it was 
an argument for indefinite postpone- 
ment, though Mr Attlee declared there 
must be ratification “sometime.” But 
when? As the past year has shown, 
the difficulties in concluding the EDC 
Treaty have increased with each month 
of postponement, To whose interest ? 
Certainly not that of the Western 
Powers in Nato ; while relations between 
trmany and her continental neigh- 
bours are clearly less healthy today than 
a year ago, 

A neutralised -Germany with an 


Letters to the Editor 





independent army was the Soviet 
formula in approaching the Western 
Powers last year. In essence, that 
demands the withdrawal of a German 
defence contribution to EDC or Nato. 
Mr Younger implies, however, that 
Four Power agreement on German unity 
is prejudiced not by such demands, but 
by the Western policy of a German 
defence contribution to which his 
government subscribed, and to which 
the present government adheres. If that 
policy is held up to the point of failure, 
both European and Atlantic unity, as 
ell as German’ unity, will have been 
penetrated and the primary Soviet aim 
fulfilled —Yours faithfully, 
URSULA BRANSTON 
London, W.1 


The New Paradise ? 


Str—One point, if I may, about the 
highly coloured review of my small 
book, “ Daybreak In China,” which you 
published last week. Your reviewer, 
with the omniscience of someone who 
has not been there, comforts his rooted 
prejudice by asserting that in provincial 
cities, while I was in China, “‘ anti- 
social elements’ were being executed on 
the spot in batches after trials ‘con- 
ducted” by mobs of thousands of 
people”; and he adds, for good 
measure, that I “either chose to ignore, 
or did not notice” this. 

Now, far from observing “careful 
silences and omissions,” I discussed this 
side of things a good deal in my book. 
I made it clear that I saw no signs of 
terror, and I explained why I thought 
that- none exists in China now. That 
your reviewer should have the imper- 
tinence to suggest that executions 
occurred which I either ignored—or 
“did not notice,” save the mark !— 
merely suggests that he wanted to 
blacken my book at all costs. But per- 
haps your reviewer does not know what 
executions look like: there I have the 
advantage of him, for it was a sad part 
of my experience during the war to live 
for three years in countries under a real 
and daily terror. In German-occupied 
Europe there were some of us who 
became through grim experience quite 
expert in detecting signs of terror. I 
can assure you, sir—for it is apparently 
no ‘use to assure your reviewer—that 
there is not the mst remete similarity 
between a country living under terror 
and the China of today. China is not a 
new paradise—the insinuation that I said 
it was is your reviewer’s, not mine—but 
it is a country, for reasons given in my 
book, where hope and happiness and a 
healthy belief in the future are strongly 
present. Little gibes may weil please 
little minds: important to us all remains 
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the solid fact that China is changing fast, 
and is changing towards good, not evil. 
—Yours faithfully, Bastt Davipson 
Braintree 


{Our reviewer writes : Could we not 
keep to the facts ? “ Terror” is Mr David- 
son’s word ; it was not used in the review. 
It was the Communist authorities who 
announced during his stay in China that 
summary executions were taking place after 
mob trials—for instance, at Anshan on 
September 2Ist and at Kunming on 
September 22nd. These executions were 
only one out of nine interesting and major 
developments which the same authorities 
revealed to be occurring in China while 
Mr Davidson was there, but which his book 
does not mention. Since he did not de- 
liberately overlook them, the only alter- 
native explanation is that his hosts kept 
them from him during his brief stay. In 
that case his indignation should surely be 
directed against them, not against the 
review. } 


The Riddle of Prosperity 


Sir—Your article of July 11th suggests 
that the Englishman is more anxious to 
have leisure than money, while the 
American prefers money to leisure. If 
this is so, and I have little doubt that 
it is, the reason must be sought in past 
generations. 

It is the natural ambition of parents 
to hope that their children will have a 
better life than they have had, and in 
deciding what this better life is they 
look to those who, in the society in which 
they live, are regarded as the leaders. 

In England in the nineteenth century 
these leaders were what were known as 
the “leisured classes.” Im spite of the 
fact that many of them worked hard in 
politics or in their own counties the rest 
of the country connected them mainly 
with Cowes, Ascot and grouse shooting, 
with balls, garden parties and German 
Spas. Without being consciously aware 
of it, parents brought up their children 
with the idea that leisure was the most 
prized possession, with the results on 
production that we are seeing today. 

In the United States, on the other 
hand, the leaders of society were the 
Vanderbilts, the Rockefellers and the 
Carnegies. In spite of immense wealth 
and lavish spending, such people still 
devoted their main energies to making 
more money.. The main outward differ- 
ence between the boss and the worker 
was that the former arrived at the office 
or the mill in a carriage and pair, wear- 
ing a silk hat and smoking a cigar, while 
the latter arrived on foot, dressed in 
overalls and smoking a pipe. That is 
why the ambition of the American 
worker today is not for leisure, but 
rather for a Cadillac in place of a 
Chevrolet and whisky rather than beer. 

It follows from this that the incentive 
to production by means of higher profits 
or wages will fail in this country. What 
is needed instead is to make leisure cost 
more, or to make people work harder in 
order to achieve it. Logically, therefore, 
we need higher taxes—a complete re- 
versal of Mr Butler’s policy—yYours 
faithfully, H: D. WaALstTon 
Newton, Cambridge 
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Russia Modernised 


RUSSIA AFTER STALIN. 
By Isaac Deutscher. 
Hamish Hamilton. 174 pages. 10s. 6d. 


R DEUTSCHER has had the 

fortune that favours the brave. He 
began to write this book a few days 
after Stalin’s death in March; it now 
appears in the very week that minds are 
seething with speculation about Beria’s 
downfall, and at a moment when the 
future of western policy depends in some 
measure on the estimates made of 
Malenkov’s position and of the stability 
of the Communist empire. If Mr 
Deutscher’s advice is taken the West will 
try hard and quickly to let the new 
regime in Moscow negotiate peace with 
honour ; for otherwise there is a grave 
risk of a Stalinist come-back or even of 
a Bonapartist phase in Russian policy. 
“You have been warned,” says Mr 
Deutscher, and there will be the keenest 
argument not about his credentials as a 
scholar but about the accuracy of his 
judgment. 

In his favour there is this to be said: 
that he prophesied a break with the worst 
features of Stalinism when the leader 
died—and the break came ; that he fore- 
saw trouble with the political police when 
Beria, with a reputation for intelligent 
moderation, was put in charge of them— 
and the trouble has happened ; that his 
analysis of the crisis in the Soviet Union 
is firmly based on his study of the transi- 
tion from Leninism to Stalinism and on 
parallels from the earlier history of 
Russia. There is also no question that 
he has done American and English 
readers a great service by calling them 
sharply away from obsession with Com- 
munism. to examination of the realities 
of a developing society. He brings 
to the study of contemporary history 
a calm temper, a searching imagination 
and a gift for the schematic ordering of 
events which is at once absorbing and 
disturbing to the English reader. Here 
is a liberal mind straining the facts 
through a Marxist mesh ; it is a stimy- 
lating spectacle. 

But there are difficulties. The results 
are too neat and symmetrical. If the 


democratic regeneration of Soviet Russia - 


is frustrated it will be, on Mr 
Deutscher’s showing, the West’s fault. 
If Stalin built up Communist regimes 
in Eastern Europe (did the process really 
not begin until the summer of 1947 ?), 
it was the fault of the “tempest of the 


times.” The man who is portrayed as 


following a subtle and consistent policy 
of “ self-containment ” for Russia is also 
credited with creating an empire over a 
vast area in fits of absence of mind—just 


like the British. The politician who was 
immunised against the western elements 
of Marxism by his humble Georgian 
origins and his theological training was 
none the less a fanatical believer in 
western technology and planning. Here 
and there one has the impression that 
Mr Deutscher prefers paradox to 
simplicity, and it is curious that the 
biographer of Stalin and Trotsky should 
give so little importance to the personal 
rivalries that show themselves at the 
death of a dictator. 


Yet his basic thesis is completely con- 
vincing. Stalinism destroyed, by the 
industrialisataon of Russia and the educa- 
tion of its men and womien, “the very 
prerequisite of self-perpetuation.” To 
modernise Russia he—or someone else 
—had_ to be ruthless: barbarism must 
be driven out, as it was in Peter the 
Great’s day, by barbarism. Lenin had 
tried to strike a balance between the 
autocracy that this task required and the 
democracy for which so many in the 
party yearned. Stalin cut off both party 
and nation from the West, and so the 
Asian characteristics of the peoples of 
the Soviet Union came to the fore. The 
Stalinist era became characterised by 
“the mutual interpenetration of modern 
technology and Marxist socialism with 
Russian _ barbarism.” Bolshevism 
descended in its handling of the people 
“to the level of primitive magic.” This, 
Mr Deutscher argues, could not go on 
indefinitely. Sooner or later the tremen- 
dous mobilised energies of the pew 
society must burst the bonds of a 
system that had become obsolescent. 
The death of the leader “acted as a 
catalyst” in latent processes of change 
that had been operating for some time. 


Malenkov therefore emerges as the 
modern type, the “rationaliser striving 
to put in order the Stalinist legacy and 
to disentangle its great assets from its 
heavy liabilities.” He can only “sneak 
away from  Stalinism”—a - brilliant 
phrase—but he is not, like the master he 
served so long, a slave of the past. And 
if, as Mr Deutscher admits, it is hard 
to believe that Stalin’s picked colleague, 
his “ arch-devotee,” is going to liquidate 
the master’s era, it may be that the urge 
of the Russian people to start afresh is 
too strong to be resisted. 


The only possible comment on such a 
judgment is “ Well, we shall see”; and 
it is fair to warn the general reader that 
the author does not make it clear how 
limited are the materials and sources on 
which the student of contemporary 
Russia has to draw. If his main con- 
clusions turn out to be correct, then it 
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will appear that the art of politica] 
intelligence—which is a combination of 
shrewd guesswork with = scrupulous 
scholarship—can rise to greater heichts 
of unwigshful thinking than had been 
thought possible. 


Communism and 
McCarthyism 


WITNESS. 

By Whittaker Chambers. 

Andre Deutsch. 629 pages. 21s. 
McCARTHY. 

By J. Anderson and R. W. May. 
Gollancz. 431 pages. 18s. 


R WHITTAKER CHAMBERS 1s 

the man who sent Mr Alger !11ss 
to jail convicted officially of perjury and 
unofficially, to many people at leas:. 
treason. Senator McCarthy is the man 
who exploited, for personal and political 
ends, the shocked perplexity which tiicn 
permeated the United States, because a 
respected, able and high-minded pubic 
servant had apparently put loyalty t a 
Communist Party controlled from the 
Soviet Union before loyalty to his « 
country. The perplexity was d: 
enough and sustained enough for 
McCarthy to be able to exploit it chi: 
of course, because the Soviet Union 
now generally understood to be a th 
to the security of the United States 
there is also a second reason. It is «! 
Mr Chambers achieved what he set « 
to do ; he has made ordinary America: 
realise the personal issue involved ; he 
has made them see that Communism 
threatens them as individuals—that i :s, 
or was, infiltrating at home. 

Whether or not Mr Chambers « 
aggerates the danger, there can be no 
doubt, after reading his book, that ! 
believes sincerely that it exists and 1! 
it was his mission to expose it. I! 
almost impossible to think now that | 
attack on Mr Hiss was a private ven- 
detta; it was a crusade against Com- 
munism started and continued, with 1c 
greatest reluctance, because Mr Cham- 
bers felt that his new-found faith » 
God and his duty to mankind left him 
with no alternative. “ Witness” is 
very long and frequently embarrassin: 
self-revelation, an autobiography whi’: 
ought perhaps to be reviewed by a ps: 
chologist, but which nevertheless cou! 
hardly fail to fascinate even a readci 
who had never heard of the Hiss ca: 
It is a detailed, sometimes too detaile:! 
account of Mr Chambers’s family bac\- 
ground ; of why he joined and why ! 
left the Communist Party ; of what |: 
did there, both above ground on the 
staff of the Daily Worker, and unde:- 
ground organising a spy ring in Was!- 
ington government offices; and of [1 
life since he left the Party, as an editor 
of Time and as a witness before a con 
gressional committee and a grand jur. 
He does not deal with the actual cour! 
proceedings against Mr Hiss, whic! 
have after all been fully described b) 
other authors. 

The skill with which Mr Chambers 
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writes he owes presumably to Tire, 
vhere he found his post-Communist 

-, rather than to the Daily Worker. 

‘fis book has all the elements of the 
viystery story, clues, aliases, secret 
ents, escapes, Conspiracies, murders, 
ven love imterest, combin with a 

-hly personal discussion of how one 

n reacted to the basic political 

‘blem of the day. His reaction makes 

story a tragedy—he calls it “a 
redy of history”—even though it 
; in the triumph of good over evil. 
it the finish Mr Chambers has given 
the struggle, has escaped exhausted 
is farm, apparently for the rest of 

. life, leaving others to follow. up the 

: which he shot so successfully. 

\ic Chambers therefore gives no indi- 
»n of his views on the man who did 
wv it up with remarkable energy ; he 

ms unlikely to write that study of Mr 
\icCarthy which might well be as 

nating as his own autobiography. 
It would be particularly interesting to 
know whether in this case Mr Chambers 
is prepared, as he was in that of the 
Un-American Activities Committee be- 
xe which he brought about Mr Hiss’s 
downfall, to excuse the unpleasant pub- 
y involved in congressional hearings 
he ground that only by this method 
vild Communist sympathisers in the 
‘rnment be prevented from frust- 
rating the legal processes which are. the 
real remedy for disloyalty. But that 
excuse is no longer valid and, according 
to Mr Anderson and Mr May, the pub- 
icity with which Mr McCarthy sur- 
rounds the proceedings of his com- 
ttees is explained only by his lust for 
sonal power. 

(heir biography of Mr McCarthy can 
be presumed to be factually true ; other- 
\ experienced newspapermen would 

have dared to make such allega- 

» of financial and other irregularities, 
‘gations which have since appeared 
in the report of a Senate investi- 
galing committee. This biography, too, 
makes easy reading. It is full of facts 
but it is nevertheless superficial, Mr 
Anderson and Mr May do not pro- 


vide any real explanation of what 
. . . ¢ = . 
McCarthyism is or of where it is going. 
Luckily signs are now appearing that 
t 


he American people are at last begin- 
ning to understand that it must not be 
allowed to go much further. What is 
ceriuin 1s that, if it was indeed a crusade 
that Mr Chambers started, Senator 
McCarthy is the best answer to it that 
the Communists could have found. 


Studying Man 
THE TOOLS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
By John Madge. 
Longmans. 308 pages. 25s. 


HE study of matter has advanced 

lar more rapidly than the study of 
main. ‘The failure of the social sciences 
to achieve even a fraction of the success 
of the physical sciences has long caused 
disappointment. In this book. Mr John 
Madge seeks to explain how far that 


disappointment is inherent in the sub- 
ject and how far the methods now 
developed should enable a more sub- 
stantial advance to take place. He does 
not break new ground, but he provides 
a useful survey of the present state of 
sociological research. With reasonable 
scepticism, and drawing on a_ wide 
variety of sources, he describes the 
philosophical dilemmas inherent in the 
quest for scientifically certain conclu- 
sions about human behaviour. He goes 
on to expound the technical difficulties 
involved in using the various kinds of 
data available to students of social con- 
duct—documents, interviews, systematic 
observation, and, most deceptive of all, 
experiment. He comes.to the conclu- 
sion that the biggest obstruction to an 
advance in understanding social 
behaviour is reluctance to admit the 
inevitable personal involvement of the 
sociologist in the problems. he is study- 
ing. Mr Madge pleads for a frank 


. Fecognition of the impossibility of 


achieving in the social sciences anything 
equivalent to the objectivity demanded 
in the physical sciences. 

In Britain, sociology has a low 
academic status. Its critics point to the 
failure of all the money and energy 
poured into it to produce any com- 
mensurate results and to the jargon- 
wrapped platitudes in which its devotees 
all too often conceal the .barrenness of 
their conclusions. Is it possible to 
force the study of man’s social activity, 
in all its infinite diversity, into a unified 
scholarly. discipline ? 

Mr Madge will not altogether disarm 
such critics. Nevertheless, he meets 
many of their objections; and he is 
especially to be congratulated for his 
emphasis on practical research, for his 
relative freedom from jargon and from 
pretentious conclusions and, above all, 
for his repudiation of those who so 
eschew . testing their ideas in practice 
that they turn sociological theory into 
a species of metaphysics, 

Perhaps the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the book lies in the uncertainty 
of its aim. If Mr Madge is writing for 
the expert he is, at times, too elemen- 
tary ; if for the intelligent outsider, he 
is too cursory. He gives hasty descrip- 
tions of specific research techniques and 
isolated experiments, jumping abruptly 
from one to the next, often with sum- 
mary and questionable verdicts on: their 
value (his brief disquisition on public 
opinion polls is especially unsatis- 
factory). Moreover, as he moves from 
one example to the next, the reader 
cannot escape the feeling that many of 
the lessons about sociological field-work 
in factories and communities are no 
more than applied commonsense and 
hardly justify such laborious 
documentation. 


Yet behind it all there remain some 
sound methodological conclusions and a 
valuable sketch of the kinds of research 
that have been undertaken. The out- 
sider may still await an introduction to 
the methods of social science and the 
expert a more advanced compendium. 
But in the meantime Mr Madge must 


i7! 


be congratulated on a study that is far 
more workmanlike than so much that 
has been written about this subject——a 
subject which, despite all that its advo- 
cates have done to discredit it, has 
undoubtedly much to offer. 


British Institutions 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

By Hiram Miller Stout. 

Oxford University Press, New York. 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 433 page=. 
42s. 


RITISH institutions have been for- 

tunate in their American academic 
exposition. The tradition established 
by President Lowell in his “ Govern- 
ment of England” and maintained by 
Professor Ogg in his “ English Govern- 
ment and Politics” is a notable one. 
Thanks to it, generations of American 
university students have obtained their 
knowledge of British politics from 
sources which not only satisfied exacting 
standards of scholarship but also re- 
flected an intimate understanding of the 
ethos of our institutions. 


Professor Stout’s “ British Govern- 
ment” is in this tradition. . Somewhat 
briefer than its two distinguished pre- 
decessors, it has to employ a greater 
economy in its exposition; there are 
fewer of the richly studded footnotes of 
Ogg, less of the personal touch that one 
encounters in Lowell. Yet by a taut 
style and a very orderly presentation 
Mr Stout has managed to cover almost 
as much ground as his elders and at the 
same time to do fustice to the numerous 
developments which have occurred since 
they wrote. 

The most important of these develop- 
ments, in Mr Stout’s opinion, are those 
which follow on the expansion of the 
welfare state in Britain, on the changes 
in the structure of the Commonwealth 
and on the strengthening grip of the 
party system. On all these aspects of 
his story he shows himself well abreast 
of recent research and generously dis- 
posed to give our institutional novelties 
the benefit of every doubt. The Re- 
publican sophomore who has been 
brought up to view postwar Britain as the 
graveyard of liberty will find little nour- 
ishment for his cherished disillusion in 
these pages. At a time when so much 
effort on each side of the Atlantic goes 
into the picking of holes in each other’s 
institutions it is a pleasure to find a 
book that lays its emphasis on the posi- 
tive achievements, rather than the inci- 
dental shortcomings, of our popular 
government. 


Professor Stout’s treatment begins 
with:an outline sketch of “the country 
ahd its people,” and proceeds to a dis- 
cussion of “the constitution.” This 
addresses itself to the expectations of 
readers who, brought up on the Ameri- 


can document, of that name, seek. 


anxiously for comparable title-deeds for 
the government of the United Kingdom. 
The mysteries of the monarchy are 
sensibly expounded, though perhaps a 
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little more might have been said about 
its social role in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. Then follow familiar expositions 
of cabinet and parliament, good chapters 
on parties and elections, and clear de- 
scriptions in enthusiastic tones of the 
judiciary and local government. The 
final quarter of the book is devoted to 
the functioning of the executive branch 
and the relations, internal and external, 
of the Commonwealth and Empire. The 
whole is workmanlike and comprehen- 
sive ; addressed to Americans it might 
none the less be read with profit by 
many an English student. 


Managers in Person 


MANAGEMENT UNDER NATIONAL- 
ISATION. 

By T. E. Chester and J. H. Smith. 
Acton Society Trust. 79 pages. 7s. 6d. 


HIS little book is always interesting, 

sometimes irritating, occasionally 
stimulating. Its main idea—to present the 
day-to-day problems that beset “ opera- 
tional management ” through the device 
of single “composite representative ” 
managers in certain nationalised indus- 
tries—was a good one. The pictures 
here given of the working experiences 
of an area general manager in the coal 
industry, a power station superintendent, 
and a British Road Services district 
manager are an effective and enlighten- 
ing means of presentation. They sug- 
gest that an area general manager im coal 
has far more power and responsibility 
than most people realise (more than half 
the industry’s total investment in 1948 
was on the authority of area managers) ; 
the power station superintendent less, 
largely owing to the pattern of grid 
operation ; and that the road services’ 
organisation, between 1949 and 1952, 
was still half-baked if not chaotic. 


This method, obviously, has its 
dangers. The “action pictures” gain 
verisimilitude by the assembly of 
selected “ individual detail”; but this 
detail, too, may make their representa- 
tiveness questionable. To quote an 
opinion of this imaginary area general 
manager, but then to add that “ many 
of his fellows” would disagree, may 
render the device ineffective. Similarly, 
to describe a BRS manager who used 
to own his own firm, and in a footnote 
imply that such managers may be the 
exception, vitiates the effect. Either 
these notional managers should be 
representative, or they should be more 
fully sketched as individuals. 


The study abandons this effective 
method—and its critical attitude—in an 
intriguing but inadequate account of a 
form of organisation adopted by one 
of the Gas Boards. It goes on courage- 
ously to attempt a few comparisons be- 
tween the chains of command in three 
large private enterprises, the GPO, the 
Metropolitan Water Board, and the 
newly nationalised fuel industries. 
These are most interesting, though on 
occasion seemingly muddled—the opera- 
ting division board employed in ICI, 


for example, is described first as an 
“interposed board between the opera- 
tional unit and top management” and 
seven pages later as “the focus of 
operational management.” The dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of decen- 
tralisation, in this context of operational 
management, is sensible and penetrating, 
though the Acton Society has no new 
specifics to prescribe. This is, in short, 
the kind of book that provokes 
marginalia and leaves anyone interested 
in the subject looking for somebody to 
argue with. 


Victorian Iconoclast 


SAMUEL BUTLER: The _ Incarnate 
Bachelor. 

By Philip Henderson. 

Cohen & West. 242 pages. 18s. 


‘«] HAVE never been able to under- 
stand it,” Butler notes of his detested 
father, “ but the servants were genuinely 
fond of him.” One may suspect that 
Canon Butler was fond of the servants, 
and not (as Butler goes on to aver) only 
of the cat. And in this the rebellious 
son was cut to the paternal pattern. He 
got on well with his own employees, was 
most at ease with cronies when he had 
turned them into dependants, and among 
cats best liked to patronise strays. Butler 
was a man of property. A slum land- 
lord who disliked the author of 
“ Widowers’ Houses,” he was to murmur 
as the Canon died peacefully in his arms, 
“How gently do they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven” ; and 
there is the complexity of all good ironic 
writing in his “ Narcissus ”—that mock 
pastoral in which the shepherds and 
shepherdesses come to London and 
speculate wildly on the Stock Exchange, 
only to be admonished : 
How blest the prudent man, the maiden 
pure, 
Whose income is both ample and secure, 
Arising from Consolidated Three 
Per Cent Annuities, paid quarterly. 


Butler’s pertinacious iconoclasms were 
achieved from behind the shelter of this 
conviction, and to the accompaniment of 
a personal bearing eminently respectable 
and correct. He wondered how “a man 
who considered himself to be a gentle- 
man should have chosen to be bothered 
with writing” Mrs Warren’s Profession ; 
yet he himself was a gentleman who for 
twenty years visited the same prostitute 
(who came of respectable parents and 
owned a cat called Marquis) on Wed- 
nesday afternoons, sending along his 
pensioner and future biographer Jones 
on Tuesdays, and his servant Alfred to 
pay a retaining fee while he was on 
holiday. It is evident that there clung 
about Butler himself something of that 
Victorian world which his greatest work 
did so much to render monstrous to 
posterity. “The Way of All Flesh” 
owes its power to the ambivalence of 
its author before the whole Pontifex 
order. 


Mr Henderson’s able. study throws 
fresh light on Canon Butler, who 


emerges as more bewildered than bale- 
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ful. Yet the shadow of this “human 
Sunday ” was over Samuel Butler to the 
end, draining his _ intellectual energy 
into unprofitable heresies and devastat- 


ing his affections. When at fifty-1wo 
Butler gleefully records meeting “, 
charming young man who hates his 
sister,” or in the last year of his life 
skilfully anatomises the pettiness of his 
own sisters in the matter of cups of 
coffee and slivers of toast, the reader js 
made sharply aware of his limitations. 
He is the man who inserted a letter from 
his mother, written as she believed on 
her deathbed, with telling effect into a 
satirical novel. Yet this deeply unfor- 
tunate man remains among the most 
fascinating grandfathers of the present 
age. Mr Henderson’s book will admir- 
ably introduce him to many great- 
grandchildren. 


Picture of Prinn y 


PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCE 
REGENT. 

By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 

Methuen. 240 pages. 18s. 


ISS STUART has been concerned 

to present the personality of the 
Prince Regent and “to let the great 
events of the period provide the back- 
ground of the portrait.” She aims at 
rescuing the Regent from his Whig 
detractors and at correcting the picture 
of the libertine which Thackeray drew. 
She sees him as a “man of envious 
warmth and copious amiability,” highly 
intelligent, sensitive and amusing. With 
the exception of George III, whose 
mental collapse has been attributed by 
an eminent historian partly to his 
“resolute fidelity to a hideous queen,” 
the domestic life of the Hanoverians 
overflows with scandals and quarrels, 
exacerbated by the use which politicians 
made of them. The Regent’s matri- 
monial troubles and his quarrels with 
his daughter are fully explored by Miss 
Stuart, who emphasises that he was not 
entirely to ‘blame. 


Miss Stuart enjoys the flamboyant 
opulence of the Regent’s court and con- 
siders him the right man for the times, 
since he possessed panache, which was 
precisely what was then required. Yet 
his ministers were less appreciative of 
his panache than critical of his unmanli- 
ness and irritated by his tears and 
tantrums. And although posterity has 
benefited from his splendid building, 
his contemporary unpopularity was to a 
considerable extent due to it. Not only 
factious Whigs criticised the Regent. In 
the bleak years after the Napoleonic 
Wars the Regent’s oriental magnificence, 
lavish generosity and spectacular build- 
ing were generally resented. It was the 
Tory ministers, Livérpool and Castle- 
reagh, who told the Regent that he must 
avoid even the appearance of spending 
more on his Baiae at Brighton. The 
Regent was a collector of pictures and 


_ the patron of John Nash, but this does 


not compensate for his failure to show 
a sense of public duty or responsibility. 
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AND THE ANSWER? 





We have taken this space to tell you that the M.1.28 

(one of the new Morgan Refractories) is the modern, woRKING answer 
to the by-no-means new theory of the Hot-face Insulator. 

(Lay readers are asked to consult the nearest Furnace Maintenance 
Engineer. Technical readers are asked to judge this brick 





| strictly on its merits . .. which means giving it a trial.) 
Expensive ? Yes, initially. 
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HERO The Morgan Crucible Company Ltd. (Refractories Group), Neston, Wirral, Cheshire. (Tel: Neston 1406) 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States: carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


McCarthy’s False Step 


Washington, D.C. 
C' vitor McCartny, like all demagogues, prefers vulner- 
) able victims. They need not be guilty of the charges 
e brings against them, of course, but it is desirable that 


h 
t 


they should have weaknesses not necessarily related to Com- 
munism or disloyalty, which will reduce their power to fight 
back, and will disconcert their friends and potential 

[ris this instinct for vulnerability that has led the Senator 
to spend so much time harassing the foreign information 
programme run by the International Information Adminis- 
tration, including the. Voice of America and the overseas 
libraries. Their vulnerability lies, not in any demonstrated 
propensity to be infected with subversion, but in the fact 
that they are relatively new activities, with a short history 
behind them, and that a history full of uncertainty and con- 
fusion. As Senator Hickenlooper’s subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee—an investigating body 
lacking Mr MecCarthy’s fine contempt for constructive 


ichievement—has pointed out in its report, issued last 


7 Ty ' 
month 


In the postwar years, appropriations for the overseas 
rmation programme have fluctuated*sharply, drastic 
used in the main by dissatisfaction with its opera- 
ilternating with precipitate increases. Simultane- 

ously, there have been rapid changes in the organisation 
programme and in its administrators. There have 


been some five major reorganisations and five adminis- 

trators in the last five years. 

Perhaps the most serious weakness of these programmes 
has been what this same report sums up as the “ lack of 
a common understanding of the objectives of the informa- 
tion programme on the part of the Administration, Con- 
gress, and [the] American people.” In the minds of many 
Americans, the information services were one part of a 


general! mechanism of “ psychological warfare” which was 
to do the job of defeating the Soviet peril, freeing the 
satellites, and restoring peace to the weary world, all without 
the loss of a single American life or the necessity for any 
of that subtle and exasperating activity called “ diplomacy.” 
It is not unfair to say that such ideas were encouraged by 
the Republican campaign last year, although the President’s 
own comprehension of the limitations of a psychological 
blitzkrieg must have saved him from sharing so naive a 
view 

As for the confusion about the objectives of the pro- 
grammes in the minds of those responsible for them, there 
1s evidence enough in the unbelievably chaotic series of 


events concerning the alleged presence of 30,000 books 
“by Communist authors ” in. the State Department’s over- 
seas libraries. (The allegation was Senator McCarthy’s.) 
Acting in precipitate haste, through fear of the Senator’s 
wrath, the unfortunate department eventually issued some 
eleven different directives between mid-February and this 
month concerning what was to be done about such volumes, 
and so managed to strike an almost perfect balance of 
futility between the two possible policies of refusing to say 
anything about the matter to the press or making a full 
disclosure of it. The President, meanwhile, in his speech 
against “the book-burners ” at Dartmouth College in mid- 
June and in several subsequent press conferences, com- 
pounded the confusion to the point where no one could 
be sure whether the issue was the general principle of 
censorship or the specific question of the criteria for selec- 
ting materials to be used in the overseas information service. 
Finally there came the resignation, for “ reasons of health,” 
of the unhappy Administrator of the International Infor- 
mation Administration, Dr Robert L. Johnson, who had 
tried to co-operate with Mr McCarthy, even to the point 
of accepting the dubious assistance of his young sleuth and 
globe-trotter, Mr David Schine, in choosing new personnel 
for his organisation. In the four months of Dr Johnson’s 
leadership, as the Washington Post put it, “ IIA progressed 
from demoralisation to complete disintegration.” 


* 


Having announced his impending departure, Dr Johnson 
made one more effort, on July 8th, to end the book-burning 
controversy, by issuing yet another statement of policy. 
This appeared to represent a complete return to the original 
directive of February 3rd, the one which had first aroused 
Senator McCarthy’s ire and thus brought the whole con- 
troversy about. The new statement reaffirmed the principle 
of judging the suitability of books on the basis of content 
rather than authorship, a principle which had been hastily 
scuttled in the directive of February 19th banning books 
by “Communists, fellow travellers, etcetera.” Further- 
more, the new directive returned to the primary point at 
issue by maintaining : 

It is conceivable that the special purpose character of our 
libraries may require, in spetial cases, the inclusion of 
books by Communists or Communist sympathisers, if such 
authors may have written something which affirmatively 
serves the ends of democracy. 


This was greeted by the Senator with cries of “ ridiculous ” 


B 
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and -he prepared to summon Dr Johnson to explain his 
action (which had been approved by the Secretary of State). 

The apparent return to sanity ef the IIA on the book- 
burning issue is only one of the recent indications that 
the Administration is beginning to rearrange its views, not 
only on the McCarthy phenomenon, but perhaps on the 
whole subject of the struggle for men’s minds all over the 
world. Mr Eisenhower seized the opportunity to deliver 
a heavy blow to Senator McCarthy by vigorously support- 
ing the widespread indignation against the engaging, as an 
official of his committee, of Mr J. B. Matthews, author of 
an article in which it was asserted that “ the largest single 
group supporting the Communist apparatus in the United 
States today is composed of Protestant clergymen.” The 
Senator was forced to retreat, and to accept Mr Matthews’s 
resignation. In the subsequent fracas over the right of 
Mr McCarthy as chairman of the subcommittee to hire and 
dismiss its staff without reference to the other members, 
the three Democrats on the subcommittee dramatically 
resigned. The degree to which the conservative and 
strongly Protestant Southern Democrats had been alienated 
by the Matthews affair was reflected in Senator Byrd’s 
demand that Mr Matthews “ give names and facts to sustain 
his charge or stand convicted as a cheap demagogue.” 

An abortive attempt by Senator McCarthy to divert 
attention by bringing up a new sensational “ case,” this 
time against Mr William Bundy, a high official of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the son-in-law of Mr 
Acheson, failed to remove the impression that the Senator 
was at last beginning to prove a bit vulnerable himself. 


No More TVA’s? 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


(= of the most dramatic of the activities of the federal 
government since the nineteen thirties has been the 
construction of gigantic hydro-electric installations with 
picturesque names—Mud Mountain, Hungry Horse, or the 
greatest of all, Grand Coulee. Most are what are known as 
multi-purpose projects ; electric power is often a less pro- 
minent objective than development of all the resources of 
a region through irrigation, or flood control. 

The most famous and most complete expression of this 
idea is the tremendous enterprise run by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which is the sole supplier of electric power 
in an area including all or part of seven south-eastern states. 
Before the TVA was created, only 3 per cent of the farms in 
the area were supplied with electricity ; now, 85 per cent 
have it. The average use of electricity in homes has 
increased, since 1933, from 600 to 3,900 kilowatt-hours 
annually ; the national average is only 2,070. New industries 
have blossomed and farmers have benefited both from 
material advantages and from the educational activities and 
the experimental research carried on by the TVA. 

For twenty years Democratic Administrations in Wash- 
ington have pressed forward the development of these 
federal projects. Most Republican members of Congress, 
however, have been critical ;it would cause no stir were they 
to cite the TVA as an example of what they meant by 
“ creeping Socialism.” But when the President of the United 
States does so, as Mr Eisenhower did at a recent press con- 
ference, the excitement is considerable. Angry leaders 
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appeared in newspapers in the TVA region which had sup- 
ported the General in the election campaign. Letters of 
protest appeared in the New York Times. Senator Mory 
professed to see in the President’s remark the preface to ap 
attempt to sell the TVA installations to private power 
interests and local authorities, as ex-President Hoover has 
suggested. 

The excitement may be premature. Responsible men 
such as the Secretary of the Interior, Mr McKay, and his 
Assistant Secretary for Water and Power, Mr Aandahl, have 
been wary of aligning themselves with the private electricity 
companies although they make no secret of their theoretical 
agreement with Mr Hoover’s proposal. Mr Aandahl, with 
what sounded like a public sigh of regret, has rejected the 
idea: 


There is a sizeable element who feel that when the 
government produces low-cost hydro-electric power, that 
power should be made available to the people, and | think 
we are all agreed in that premise. And no matter what 
the facts might be about efficiency in distribution, and 
about American standards of private enterprise, if this 
Administration, or any other Administration, should turn 
that federally produced power over to big business, there 
would be an adverse reaction among the people. In order 
that our people may retain-confidence in government, we 
should not do it. 


4 


It is clear that such political sensitivity will keep the 
new Administration from some of the more obvious 
reversals of policy in favour of free enterprise. The fact 
that the cost of many multi-purpose projects is beyond 
the resources available to private companies or to the states 
has been freely admitted on all sides, and projects on this 
scale will continue to be undertaken by the federal govern- 
ment. Funds requested for the Bureau of Reclamation 
for 1954 were cut by almost 25 per cent below the figures 
in Mr Truman’s budget, and most of the reduction was 
in money allocated to construction. But this is in keeping 
with the general policy of reducing expenditures, and even 
under the Truman Administration there was an order, 
issued at the outbreak of the Korean war, against initiating 
new projects, alffough it was only loosely enforced. 


* 


However, some kinds of federal construction are in 
greater disfavour with the new Administration than others. 
The building of steam plants to supplement hydro-electric 
power is being discouraged, and so is the construction of 
transmission lines to carry federally produced power to local 
customers. The crux of the dispute over transmission 
lines is the operation of the preference clause. This has 
been a feature of federal power legislation since it was intro- 
duced under Theodore Roosevelt, a Republican ; it requires 
that in the sale of electricity generated at federal installa- 
tions priority be given to the demands of the local public 
power authorities—municipalities and the like—and the 
co-operatives, as against privately owned companies. 

Mr McKay has shown considerable sympathy for the 
claim that the federal government has used this clause as 
an excuse for empire-building in electricity, extending 
transmission lines so as to reach preference customers 
although this meant entering areas served by private com- 
panies as a competitor. If this has been the policy, it has 
not been markedly successful. The percentage of consumers 
of electricity who are served by beneficiaries of the pref¢t- 
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ence clause has risen since 1922, from 12.6 per cent to 
18.4 per cent, because of the growth of rural electrical co- 
operatives. But private companies still serve the remaining 
81.6 per cent. 

There is no doubt that some proponents of public power 
in the federal government have been openly hostile to the 
needs of the privately-owned utilities. But the advocates 
of government transmission lines argue that the private 
companies would be able to squeeze the small, local public 
agencies out of the market for federal power if the govern- 
ment, after having produced the power, left transmission in 
the hands of private enterprise. 

As for the construction of steam plants, such as the 
$30 million one in the TVA area recently eliminated from 
the list of projects to be undertaken, it is argued that whoever 
is supplying the basic power in a given development ought 
to be allowed to supplement this power by adding steam 
generating plants to the system ; otherwise there will be the 
anomaly of the federal government’s hydro-electric facilities 
being dependent upon some private source for the supple- 
mental steam-generated kilowatts necessary. to “firm up” 
the power supply, that is, to fill in the gaps that are left 
from time to time by the erratic behaviour of rivers. 


* 


There are two major pieces of evidence about the electric 
power policy of the new Administration. One is a 
proposed new contract for the distribution of electricity 
by the Bonneville Power Administration, the federal agency 
in the Pacific Northwest. This would restrict the freedom 
of preference agencies to serve new large-scale customers, or 
to expand their operations generally. Advocates of public 
power assert that this amounts to undermining the preference 
clause, and certainly it makes more suspicious than ever 
Mr McKay’s attempt to evade questions about the clause 
when he was testifying to congressional committees before 
his confirmation, 

Secondly, there is the withdrawal by the Interior Depart- 
ment of its petition to the Federal Power Commission, filed 
in Mr Trumamn’s time, against granting a licence to a private 
company to build three small dams in place of the one high 
dam which the Department has long planned for Hell’s 
Canyon, on the Snake River where it forms the border 
between Oregon and Idaho. A controversy is raging over 
the technical questions involved, but it is clear that the 
government scheme for Hell’s Canyon would produce some- 
what more power—one engineering report estimates over 
70 per cent more—as well as very much greater subsidiary 
benefits, such as flood control. 

Mr McKay argues that this project has never been 
authorised by Congress and that there is no chance of getting 
appropriations for it in the near future ; and that to oppose 
the Idaho Power Company’s scheme is these circumstances 
would be “ playing the reprehensible part of a dog in the 
manger.” But the decision to leave the government project 
undefended before the Federal Power Commission must 
seem to represent a retreat, on the part of the Interior 
Department, from the militant defence of the public interest. 

If the three litthe dams are built, the extra kilowatts that 
Hell’s Canyon might have provided will have disappeared 
forever. The question is whether Mr Aandahl’s fear of an 
“adverse reaction among the people *_—-Hell’s Canyon 
might, for example, re-elect the exasperating crusader, 


Senator Morse—can yet turn the Administration from its 
chosen path, 


American Notes 





Eisenhower’s First Victories 


E is significant that once the President decided to make 
the extension of the excess profits tax a test of his own 
authority and prestige the opposition of all but the most 
obdurate right wing Republicans melted away. Though all 
the Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 
originally opposed the continuance of the tax, three-quarters 
of them voted, in the end, to sustain the President and 
override their chairman, Mr Reed. The vote in the House, 
at 325 to 77, was better than the Administration forces had 
dared to hope, though it owed something, no doubt, to the 
legislators’ awareness that it would be unpopular to lighten 
the load on corporations six months before individual tax- 
payers were to be relieved from the Korean levies. The 
Senate probably will follow suit this week. The six months 
extension to the end of the year is expected to bring in 
$800 million. 

The committee so far, however, has turned a deaf ear 
to the Administration’s argument that tax relief for indivi- 
duals in December can be reconciled with a balanced budget 
in 1954-55 only if the reductions in excise and corporation 
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taxes scheduled for next spring are postponed. Unless Con- 
gress acts, there is a drop of $8billion in revenue ahead. 
Instead, the committee showed a. tendency to take away 
with one hand at least part of what it had given with ‘the 
other. It has passed, and the House is expected to approve, 
a Bill abolishing the 20 per cent federal tax on cinema 
admissions. The exhibitors, whose campaign is Nery well 
organised, argue that only if this money goes into their own 
pockets can they keep their doors open despite the inroads 
of television. The Bill might cost the Treasury as much 
as $200 million in a full year, though the Senate is said to 
favour giving the industry only half a loaf. 

Other victories have followed the President’s reluctant 
recognition that he must fight for what he wants. After 
Mr Eisenhower had taken on himself the responsibility for 
the cuts in the defence budget, the House Republicans over- 
rode Democratic opposition and accepted them. The Senate 
and House have compromised their differences over the 
authorisation for foreign aid at $5.157 billion, only slightly 
below the $5.4 billion the President requested. It is true 
that the Administration failed to budge the House from its 
determination to earmark $1 billion of Europe’s military aid 
for .the European Defence Community, but the House 
relented to the extent of allowing long-term contracts fof 
military equipment to be placed. The real threat to the 
mutual security programme lies, of course, in the appro- 
priation Bill which will have to follow this authorisation ; 
cuts of as much as $1 billion are being discussed, but here, 
too, the President is bringing pressure to bear on the 
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committees concerned. And it is noticeable that Mr Dulles. 
who is usually so conciliatory to Congress, has been fired 
by the President’s example. _ His replies to members of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee who complained of 
“ giveaways” were extremely sharp. 


Reprieve for the Boom 


ee ArTHuUR Burns, the President’s economic 
adviser, is too cautious to be drawn by Congressmen 
into any prophecies. But among businessmen the feeling 
is that the boom, which it was once felt would be on its 
last legs by midsummer, is likely to go on for another six 
months. Industrial production ceased its rise in March, 
but the total output of goods and services, the gross 
national product, was running in the second quarter at an 
annual rate higher than ever before, $368 billion, compared 
with $361 billion in the first quarter, and $342 billion a 
year ago. Prices have changed relatively little in this period. 
Gross ‘private domestic investment was higher in the first 
six months. than it was in the same months a year ago, 
although larger inventories accounted for most of the 
increase between the first and second quarters. 
Consumers have not only been enjoying record incomes, 
but also, according to the Federal Reserve Board’s spring 
survey of consumer finances, feel that 1953 is a better year 
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to buy durable goods than 1952 was. The reason given 1s 
that ‘prices are levelling off or coming down. In fact. the 
price level has changed little ; people are simply becoming 
used to it. This attitude is reflected in retail sales. which 
have been running at an annual rate of $170 billion com- 
pared with sales of $164 billion in 1952. Department 
store sales in June and May were higher than they have 
been since the post-Korean buying sprees. 

Anxiety about the effects of a truce in Korea has been 
moderated, rightly or wrongly; by the conviction that the 
drop in defence spending will be very small compared with 
the reduction which a much smaller economy had to absorb 
in 1946. Some alarm is expressed, however, about the 
total of consumer debt, which is now. larger, in relation 0 
incomes after taxes, than it has ever been, and about the 
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record $78 billion accumulated in inventories. These have 


been swollen in the last two or three months by a piling 
up of television sets, washing machines, and other durable 
goods. The President, though he declares no significance 
should be attached to the date, has asked his economic 
advisers to have ready by the autumn plans to deal with 


the onset of a recession. 


Psychological Misconceptions 


I st week another step was taken towards clearing up 
. some of the confusion about the meaning of psycho- 
logical warfare and some of the inefficiencies in its execution 


he report of the President’s Committee on International 
Information Activities was completed and part of its recom- 
mendations were made public ; the rest were too secret. 
This group, headed by Mr William H,. Jackson, former 
deputy director of the Central Intelligence Agency, con- 
tained representatives of that element in the Administration 
which is most closely identified with the “ psychological 
warfare” approach to foreign policy. It is, therefore, 
particularly striking to find in its report such remarks as 
these: 

. the existing Psychological Strategy Board ... is 
founded upon the misconception that “ psychological 
strategy’ somehow exists apart from official policies and 
actions and can be dealt with independently by experts in 
this field. ... 

Except for propaganda, there are no “ psychological war- 
fare” imstruments distinct from traditional instruments 
wf policy. ... 

“Cold war” and “ psychological warfare” are unfortunate 
terms. They do not describe the efforts of our nation and 
our allies to build a world of peace and freedom. 

The committee by no means abandons psychological 
weapons, however, but stresses instead that “there is a 
‘ psychological ’ aspect or implication to every diplomatic, 
economic or military policy and action,” and asks for both 
a more widespread and a more intelligent recognition of this 
fact. In this connection, the committee emphasises the 
“danger in formulating foreign policies beyond the 
capabilities of the United States to carry out. This has 
been a prevalent error in ‘the past.” The applicability of 
this comment to the Administration’s own “ liberation ” 
policy has not escaped attention in Washington, at a time 
when the Soviet world is in ferment and the United States 
has perforce remained a more or less passive spectator. 

What the fate of the Jackson Committee’s recommenda- 
tions will be is uncertain ; some changes in organisation will 
probably be made, in pursuit of better co-ordination of the 
government’s multifarious propaganda activities abroad. 
The recommendations on general policy may, however, 
prove to have ranged so widely as to have lost effectiveness. 
The overseas information programmes are already in the 
process of being consolidated and divorced from the State 
Department, but they are in danger of having their funds 
cut devastatingly by Congress. And the morale and 
efficiency of the staff have been shattered beyond immediate 
tepair by attacks from. the irresponsible, and well-founded 
criticism from the rest. There is now ground for hope, 
however, that the Administration and some of its friends in 
Congress are beginning to pay more attention to this sad 
State of affairs, and to its causes. 
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Beef Stew 


RB’ signing the Bill which authorises special loans to live- 
stock owners and other farmers in drought-ridden 
areas, President Eisenhower has kept his promise, made ast 
week at the emergency conference of Governors of south- 
western states, that the federal government would do what it 
could to help. Now it remains for Congress to keep its 
promise by providing the Department of Agriculture with 
funds to cover the loans ; it is estimated that at least $100 
million may be needed, to help farmers who have neither 
water nor feed for their animals. Meanwhile immediate aid 
has come from the President’s relief fund ; feeding stuffs are 
being supplied cheaply from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks and transported at half price by the railways. 
The Department of Agriculture has also offered to buy up 
to 10 million pounds of beef a week for its low-cost food 
programmes. 

This help and the expectation of more to come has 
checked, for the moment at least, the fall in cattle prices 
which has frightened even farmers who are unaffected by 
the drought into rushing their steers to market. ~ The 
Secretary of Agriculture is concerned not only at the loss to 
farmers, which has already given rise to demands for gov- 
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ernment price supports for beef, but also at the danger that 
herds may be so depleted that next year there will once more 
be a beef shortage. At the moment consumption of beef is 
running higher than ever before and over the whole year 
may break the record—73 pounds a head—which has stood 
since 1909. Cattle prices have fallen by one-third or more 
in the last year and it has been suggested that if the govern- 
ment were to undertake to support the price of beef it would 
own every steer in the country within twenty-four hours. 
Provided, however, that it does not go too deep this 
reduction in the cattle population will bring more stability 
to the beef market than had been expected, for herds have 
been expanding excessively under the stimulus of the high 
meat prices of recent years. As a result, the ranges in the 
south-west, in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado and 
Oklahoma, have been over-grazed and were in no state to 
stand the four years’ drought which has dried up the Rio 
Grande and brought water rationing to many towns. So far 
there are dustbowl conditions, with the top soil blowing 
away and roads blocked by dust drifts, in only a few 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL {RUST axe ASSOCIATION 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1953 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 26, 1953) 
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RESOURCES 

Cash in Vault and in Banks................ $1,253,605,867.94 

United States Government Securities and 
_ Securities Guaranteed by the Government. . 1,489,632,205.67 
Federal Agency Securities................+ 165,415,484.56 
State, County, and Municipal Securities... ... 560,713,921.85 
MUOr BUCWNIOS ooi5s oss ha sha has ee 120,439,541.90 

Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the United 
| _ States Government or its Agencies........ 1,090,288,814.45 
Other Loans and Discounts...............- 3,077,503, 130.25 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. ............-. 62,483,637.68 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, etc. 161,891,970.56 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources........ 35,598,785.68 
TOTAL RESOURCES. oo. ics cec ces $8,017,573,360.54 






























LIABILITIES 
CIINE Scidcinwke ct ees cs $150,000,000.00 
RIOR 5 oss ns sy bs Shc: 200,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits and 
ROOMUEE nsec cese ctu 82,478,871.83 
} TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS........ $432,478,871.83 
| Reserve for ant pan boweess 33 665. oe §8,015,365.14 
Demand ...... $3,639,816,385.22 
Deposits 1 Savings and Time 638°659 00874 7,275,450, 193.96 
Liability for Letters of Credit, ¢tc........... 165,763,837.90 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc............. 85,865,091.71 


TOTAL LIABILITIES.............. $8,017,573,360.54 





Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California 








|. Overseas Branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. 





Member. Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation: Member 
Federal Reserve System. 





Bank of America 
(INTERNATIONAL) 


Home Office — New York, N.Y. 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 





Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1953 
















RESOURCES 

Cash in Vault and in Banks...........;.... " $15,346,329.65 
United States Government Obligations. ..... 7,460,725.99 
bei Wane Tne i oS Sak ce ca ee 36,226,970.87 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, etc. 43,979,828 81 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources...... 431,949.37 
TOTAL RESOURCES...........+.. $103,445,804.69 

nd 






COO Se Gi SS SS 


SS ws citi He ora 3,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ........ $05,246.44 






Total Capital Funds ..<....4.4.%.... $13,505,246.44 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses ........ a - 300,000.00 
SAN is ss a 6 kN S58 a a Os 44,949, 310.82 
Liability for Letters of Credit, etc........... 44,252,643.49 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc............. 438,603.94 






TOTAL LIABILITIES. ........2..6. $103,445,804.69 








COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $8,100,000,000 
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districts, but if the rains do not come before the October 
gales these conditions may spread rapidly. It will take a 
year’s normal rainfall to put things right. 


But even if the situation is saved by steady rain, and «ven 
if over-grazing can be avoided in future, Texas for onc will 
have to think whether its development is not outstripping 
its water supplies. For the demands of the state’s new 
industrial plants and of its growing population have in some 
places lowered the underground water table to a degree 
that is ominous in an area where droughts seem to be a 
regular cyclical occurrence, coming roughly every 
twenty years. 


Oil in Hot Water 


HE spokesmen for four major oil companies have failed 
- to convince the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee that they were justified in raising the buying price 
for crude oil by about 25 cents a barrel in June and in 
charging more for refined products. The committee 
remains disagreeably impressed with the speed with which 
other companies followed the lead of the Phillips Petroleum 
Company, and the chairman has threatened to ask the 
Department of Justice to determine whether there was any 
collusion. One of its members even has up his sleeve a 
Bill for federal regulation, though the possibilities of its 
passage are too remote to have much effect. 


In some respects the market has borne out the com- 
mittee’s contention that prices should not rise when stocks 
of refined products are at peak levels and refining, according 
to the head of the Texas regulatory authority, is running 
400,000 barrels a day ahead of demand. Half the price 
increases in heating and diesel oils and kerosene have had 
to be withdrawn ; stocks of fuel oil are particularly large 
after the mild winter The rise of 2 cents a gallon in petrol 
prices, however, is better timed ; it will not be rigorously 
tested until vacation motoring is over. 


Petrol prices have not been raised since 1950, and those 
for crude oil not since 1947, while costs have gone up by 
50 per cent, in the estimate of one company. Earnings 
this year are expected to be § to 10 per cent below those of 
last year. The committee showed a good deal of scepticism 
about the argument that higher prices are necessary if the 
industry is to press its costly search for new wells: 
drilling has been proceeding at a record pace in recent 
years, and the 27} per cent tax allowance for oil depletion 


is only justified as a means of encouraging nw 
exploration. 


There is more merit in the contention that the industry 


a reserve capacity of a million barrels a day for defence. 
This falls heavily on the small independent producers, whv 
feel they must either have higher prices for crude or a larg 
share of the domestic market through restriction of impor's, 
if they are to continue to finance new developments out of 
earnings. One of the announced aims of the committee is '0 
discover whether the higher price far crude oil is designed ' 
placate the domestic producers who otherwise wou!d 


demand a reduction. in imports. from American-owned 
fields abroad. 
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The World Overseas 





Outpost on the Adriatic 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


AST week, the foreign ministers of Greece, Turkey and 

Jugoslavia virtually declared that if Albania succeeded 
in detaching itself from the Soviet bloc they would respect 
its independence. The Soviet satellite to which the Balkan 
Treaty partners made this gesture is the one in which the 
iron curtain is most effective. There have been no British 
or American missions since 1946, and the French and Italian 
Legations, which still exist in Tirana, are so closely watched 
and circumscribed that they can have little contact with 
Albanian life. The information available in the West is 
based partly on the statements of the official Albanian news 
agency and the stereotyped articles in the Cominformist 
press, and partly on the report of refugees. 

Albania’s geographical position makes it a minor nuisance 
to the free world, and a minor asset 
to the Soviet bloc. Albania faces the 
“heel” of Italy at the Adriatic’s 
narrowest point. It is possible that the 
naval installations made by the Italians} __ “sorgjeve 
on the island of Saseno during their 25 
years’ rule have been improved by Soviet 
naval experts, although it is premature to 
talk, as some West European newspapers 
have done, of a “ Soviet submarine base.” 
Such facilities as exist could be of use to 
the Soviet Union only if it had already 
forced the Black Sea Straits and over- 
whelmed the main forces of Turkey and 
Greece. But Albania can be a nuisance 
to both Jugoslavia and Greece. The =u. 
existence of Italian armies in Albania in [f0=—0—— 

1941 prevented contact between the 

Greek and Jugoslav armies at that time. Today the 
situation is more favourable to the West, as Italy is 
on the Western side. Yet the Albanian army could 
tic down Greek and Jugoslav forces, and so appreciably 
teduce the resources of both countries in the face of 
attack from the Danubian satellites. 

The Albanian regime is basically very weak. At the time 
of its liberation from the Germans, it was at least a genera- 
tion behind even the Balkan states. This predominantly 
Moslem country, with a society part tribal, part feudal, 
might indeed be compared with Russian Central Asia in 
1917. The Albanian Communists hoped to modernise their 
country as the Russian Bolsheviks modernised Uzbekistan, 
and by similar means. New industries were to rise, and 
railways were. to be built, giving Russia access, from the 


‘ 
JUGOSLAVI\A 
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Black Sea coast across Macedonia and Albania, to the 
Adriatic. The achievement of this old design of Russian 
imperialism was prevented by the defection of Jugoslavia. 
The expulsion of the Jugoslav engineers and advisers who 
had helped Albania’s reconstruction after 1944 was also a 
loss. Their place was taken by Soviet experts, more costly 
and more exacting; and geographical isolation from the 
Soviet bloc has created enormous supply problems. Polish 
and Soviet ships bring a few essential goods, enough to 
keep the Albanian economy from collapse, but not enough 
to realise vast plans of industrialisation. The Albanian 
leaders still talk of these plans. At the second congress 
of the Communist Party, held in April, 1952, Mehmet Shehu 
spoke of an oil refinery which is to produce 150,000 tons 
annually from Albania’s oilfields, and of 
large textile factories and a sugar refinery 
—all in the future. 

But the Hoxha regime has to be taken 
seriously. In the economic field it has 
some achievements to its credit. Agricul- 
tural output is more than twice prewar. 
Progress has been made with electric 
power schemes. Education is crude, and 
is perverted by Communist indoctrina- 
tion: even so, thousands of children of 
illiterate peasants have been taught to 
read and write. A few of them have 
chances of careers that were never open 
to their parents’ generation. The informa- 
tion of both refugees and foreign missions 
suggests that material conditions are very 
harsh, and that the regime is hated. It 
also shows, however, that the regime is obeyed throughout 
the country. And this is no mean achievement. Under 
King Zog and under the Italian administration, government 
was a compromise between the central authorities and the 
chieftains or landowning beys. The Communist regime is 
the first in Albania’s history that has established the com- 
plete supremacy of the central government over every 
village. The system is the same as in the Danubian satellites : 
the Communist Party controls everything through it own 
hierarchy and its command both of the armed forces and 
police and of the “ mass organisations.” 

The striking thing is that in a country so intractable as 
Albania, this system should really work. The stories of 
guerrilla warfare against the regime are little more than 
wishful thinking. There are probably a few bands of a 
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few dozen outlaws in remote mountains: their effect on 
the regime is negligible. And the system is the work of 
Albanians. The Soviet advisers in central ministries and 
in military and police headquarters no doubt play an 
important part ; but in the last months it seems that they 
have been partly replaced by Bulgarians. Russia, however, 
remains the main source of economic assistance. A Soviet- 
Albanian trade agreement, signed in Moscow on April 8th, 
undertook to exchange wheat, equipment for the oil industry, 
agricultural machinery and fertilisers for Albanian crude oil, 
copper, crude leather, wool and tobacco. But the country 
is ruled, not by Russian or Bulgarian personnel, but by 
Albanians. The maintenance of the regime depends largely 
on the unity of the Albanian Communist Party itself. Here 
there are some signs of weakness in reports of rivalry 
between the Premier, Enver Hoxha, and the Minister of 
Interior, Mehmet Shehu. But it would be unwise t attach 
too much importance to this. 

The strength of the regime is perhaps still more due to 
the international situation. This makes Albania poor and 
vulnerable, but also makes a change very difficult. It 
remains to be seen whether the Balkan powers’ declaration 
will soothe the Albanian fears of Jugoslav, Greek and Italian 
designs which Enver Hoxha has been able to exploit to his 
own advantage. Jugoslavia has 700,000 Albanian subjects ; 
about two-thirds as many as live in the Albanian state. 
Many Albanians who are far from communist none the 
less dislike Jugoslavia, hope to see the Kosovo-Metohija 
province united with Albania, and fear that Jugoslavia 
intends to subject the whole of Albania. They also fear 
Greek designs on what they call southern Albania, and the 
Greeks call northern Epirus. 


Albania’s Neighbours 


Marshal Papagos has stated that Greece maintains its 


claim to northern Epirus, but will not use aggressive means 
to enforce it. He hopes that, when a-European settlement 
comes, Greece will receive this territory, but he also insists 
that Greece wishes to have an independent Albania on its 
border. Jugoslavia has no territorial aims in Albania, and 
has expressed no view on Greek claims. In the spring of 
1951 a League of Albanian Political Emigrants was formed 
in Jugoslavia. Its headquarters are in Pristina, and it is 
led by a former schoolteacher from Korca, in southern 
Albania, named Apostol Tenefi. The Italian government, 
and those Albanian exiles in Italy who enjoy its sympathy, 
attribute sinister intentions to Tenefi and to the Jugoslav 
government. They believe that though Jugoslavia has no 
territorial claims on Albania, its aim is to bring the whole 
country, while nominally independent, under Jugoslav con- 
trol. The Italian view of Jugoslav policy towards Albania 
is, of course, coloured by the Italian attitude to Jugoslavia 
over the Trieste question. About their own aims the Italians 
preserve silence. They are, in any case, in no position to 
assert themselves on the eastern shore of the Adriatic. But 
they have a long-term interest in Albania, and in the course 
of time their policy will almost certainly be more active 
and more ambitious. Meanwhile, Italian spokesmen prefer 
things are they are. Italian diplomatic circles make no secret 
of their view that the Hoxha regime is better than anything 
that is likely to take its place. Thus the Soviet outpost on 
the Adriatic, which.forms a substantial though not a dis- 
astrous threat to the Balkan members of Nato and to their 
Jugeslav associate, is pore by the hostility between 
Jugoslavia and Italy. 
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The Fall of Beria 


HE future historian may be able to retrace step by step 

the first drama of the post-Stalinist era, the decline and 
fall of Lavrenti Pavlovich Beria, deputy premier of the 
Soviet Union. For the moment, since so much of i: has 
been played behind the closed doors of the Kremlin, there 
is still vast scope for guesswork and speculation. Yet it 
already seems reasonable to put forward this seemingly 
paradoxical conclusion: that the blow apparently aimed at 
the policeman-in-chief was really directed at the whole 
policy of reform and concessions that has been followed 
since Stalin’s death. During the first hundred days or so 
after that event, Soviet policy presented a coherent picture. 
The new regime was beginning to eliminate the worse 
features of Stalinism at home and was taking at the same 
time a more conciliatory line towards the West. The stage 
seemed to be dominated by reformers and conciliators : the 
partisans of toughness seemed lost and bewildered. After 
the Berlin rising the latter raised their heads again. Now 
they are enjoying their first open victory. 

The questions that now present themselves are: How 
complete is this victory ? How much of what has been 
done can no longer be undone ? To what extent wil! it 
be possible to check aspirations towards freedom, peace and 
plenty that have been aroused during the first hopeful 
days ? To answer these questions with any confidence is 
impossible and the future cannot be foretold. But here. 
at- least, is the evidence to support the view that the 
Stalinists have made a come-back. 


Return to Stalinism 


First, it is evident that the form taken by the campaign 
against Beria marks a return to Stalinism at its worst. When 
a man who had served the Soviet regime for the whole o! 
his adult life is described as a “ bourgeois renegade,” 2 
“hireling of foreign imperialism,” and an “enemy of the 
people ” ; and when mass vituperation against him is staged 
throughout Russia, the world is hearing the echoes of the 
notorious thirties. This is not the tone of liberal reform. 

Secondly, it is significant that throughout the indictment 
of Beria reference is made to intensified infiltration by 
foreign agents, and to the need fer vigilance. This was the 
main refrain of the campaign that was going on before 
Stalin’s death, and reached its climax with the “ doctors’ 
plot.” It suddenly ceased on the morrow of Stalin’s death 
when Beria took direct control of home affairs and interna! 
security. The line of policy was reversed. During Beria : 
hundred days the grip of the police—and this is the crucia! 
point—was not tightened but relaxed. An amnesty was 
proclaimed and the constitutional rights of the citizen we’ 
emphasised. The “ criminal” Jewish doctors were freed 
Their accusers from the security services were arrested for 
having extracted information by “ unconstitutional means.” 
The self-confidence of the totalitarian policemen was bein: 
sapped. 

The sequel to this development was played out first 1 
Beria’s native Georgia and then in all the other Hepatic. 
The “tough” directors. of the purge, recently appointe«! 
men who had been thriving on the vigilance campaign, we'< 
dismissed. Their victims were rehabilitated and charges 0! 

“ nationalism ” against them were exploded. In the proces: 
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the whole Moscow policy of russification was discredited 
and some of its exponents eliminated. This is now 
described by his accusers as Beria’s attempt to excite 
“ bourgeois nationalist” elements as a prelude to a 
restoration of capitalism. 

The charge of “capitulation ” to foreign imperialism is 
indirectly a condemnation not only of the internal policy 
followed in recent months, but also of the new approach 
towards the West and of reforms within the Soviet sphere 
gs well. There is evidence that the Berlin and East German 
revolts played am important part in discrediting the policy 
of conciliation. It was only after Berlin (June 17th) that the 
first signs could be seen of a come-back of the Stalinist die- 
hards. The cult of the dead leader was partly revived and 
the very reporting of the Berlin events, with its emphasis 
on the part played by “foreign agents” smacked of 
Stalinism, This was to be expected: the partisans of 
“toughness ” could argue for the first time that a switch 
from the iron hand of a General Chuikov to the velvet glove 
of a Mr Semeonov would lead to the disruption of the Soviet 
third of the world, without any compensating gains. 


Will Malenkov Retreat ? 


he Beria affair does not necessarily mean that a reversal 
in foreign policy is to be expected soon nor even a sharp 
change in the treatment of Eastern Europe. There has 
always been a time-lag between the moves at the centre 
and consequences at the periphery. Besides, the Berlin 
troubles and their repercussions were not the only causes of 
the setback of the conciliators. The accusation now made 
against Beria reveals that economic difficulties in Russia 
itself have also played their part. The new regime had 
promised a more plentiful supply of consumer goods, hoping 
to obtain it partly through cuts in the production of other 
things and partly through higher productivity. Apparently, 
however, liberalisation at home resulted in smaller supplies 
of foodstuffs and a relaxation of factory discipline. Since 
the hopes of the consumers cannot now be entirely dis- 
appointed, the regime may well need a respite in the arms 
race which would allow it to shift some resources from heavy 
to light industry. A complete victory of the tough line at 
home would, of course, ultimately result in the toughening 
of foreign policy, but there is no proof that the reformers’ 
defeat is final. Malenkov may be obliged to abandon a 
clear-cut amd consistent policy and to return to the 
empirical maneeuvring of the Stalinist era. 

Other interpretations of the Beria affair have been 
advanced but fail to account for certain facts. First, there 
is the view that Beria’s downfall is merely a further step 
on the regime’s progress towards liberalisation. This is, 
naturally enough, the official Communist version, but it has 
found much credence abroad because of Beria’s police 
functions. It ignores, however, the ample evidence of a 
struggle within the security services and Beria’s role in this. 
It does not account for the actual changes which took place 
during his tenure Of office. 

Then there is a more sophisticated version which 
ascribes the reversal of the doctors’ plot to Beria but the 
amnesty to Malenkov. This involves an unwarranted 
separation of moves which sprang from the same source and 
were leading in the same direction. The amnesty and the 


tebuttal of the doctors’ accusers were complementary ; they, 


reinforced each other. If it had been Beria’s intention to 
strengthen the powers of the security police, he would not 
have discredited its methods in such a manner. 
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Another interpretation maintains that Beria’s downfall is 
merely the result of a struggle for power between rivals, 
a personal victory for Malenkov. But individuals rise to 
power only as representatives of groups, of social trends and 
political forces. Besides, the emphasis in the indictment on 
the need for collective—not individual—leadership 
strengthens the view that Beria’s fall is not a sign of 
Malenkov’s climb to supreme power, but is rather a con- 
cession extracted from Malenkov by Russia’s tough men. 
Who exactly represents this tough line it is impossible to 
establish, but it is at least possible to see who is likely to 
benefit from this turn of events. The army, whatever role 
it played in the struggle, emerges as the principal beneficiary. 
Internecine struggle among civilian rulers strengthens its 
hand, while a return to vigilance, and hence to the glorifica- 
tion of the army, opens the door to Bonapartism. Malenkov 
must be aware of this danger, and it is yet another reason 
why he should not lean too heavily on the victors over Beria. 
He must now guide the Soviet ship—with much less 
experience and authority than Stalin had—on an irregular 
course between the Scylla of reformism and the Charybdis of 
Bonapartism. The course is bound to show disconcerting 
turns and twists. 

The reformists have only lost a round in what may be a 
long contest. This may partly explain why some reformist 
moves have been taken and will be taken despite Beria’s 
disgrace. It is easy to forget that only four months have 
elapsed since Stalin’s death. During the first hundred days 
the pendulum was swinging in one direction only ; in the 
near future its movements may well be rapid and un- 
expected. Yet it is difficult to believe that the men who 
worked with Beria during that period can now reverse com- 
pletely the trend of events and bring policy back to where it 
was before March 6th. 


Europe and the Defence Community—f 


Those Against the Treaty 


N the Foreign Aid Bill approved this week in Washington, 

half of the military assistance to Europe is earmarked for 
the proposed six-nation army which is to be created within 
the European Defence Community. Despite the shift. of 
emphasis in the foreign ministers’ communiqué Congress 
and the administration are still acting on the assumption 
that the ratification of the EDC treaty by Belgium, France 
and Italy is merely a matter of time. This, moreover, 
is the line being officially taken in Brussels, Paris 
and Rome. In fact, however, this picture of govern- 
ment coalitions committed to EDC and opposed by various 
combinations of socialism, nationalism and pro-Communism, 
is misleading. The issue has become one of conscience as 
well as of political interests, and it tends to cut across party 
lines. Many who started out as fervent supporters of the 
defence community would now prefer to see the project 
shelved, whilst many who at first opposed it are gradually 
realising that it is the least unpleasant of the alternative ways 
of rearming the Germans. Such recent developments as 
Russia’s peace feelers and internal difficulties, and the 
general impression that the Nato forces are becoming 4 
match for their opponénts have further weakened the Wash- 
ington case that the ratification of EDC is urgent. 
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Throughout Europe, indeed, it is felt that the picture may 
be so radically modified by a Big Four meeting, by the 
possible defeat of Dr Adenauer in the German elections or 
by a new crack in the Kremlin, that it would be premature, if 
not utterly foolish, to press EDC on reluctant public opinion. 
Many politicians in Western Europe are either unwilling or 
unable to see that their very caution about ratification will 
weaken the Christian Democrats in Germany and strengthen 
the Soviet Union’s bargaining hand. 


Stalling in Paris and Brussels 


Despite local complexities, the Belgian attitude to EDC 
is particularly instructive. The government, spurred on by 
M. Van Zeeland, is convinced that the safety of Belgium is 
linked to the creation of twelve German divisions within 
a European army. Close scrutiny of the EDC treaty and 
protocols by a special parliamentary commission and leading 
juridical experts revealed that it conflicted with the defini- 
tion of sovereignty in the Belgian Constitution. It also 
became clear that the technicalities of EDC military com- 
mand and the provisions governing the movements of troops 
within the community would infringe the prerogatives of 
the King. The government proposed, therefore, to ask for 
ratification while giving a simultaneous promise to revise 
those nine or ten articles in the Constitution which were 
specifically involved. The opposition parties, however, had 
no wish to press for a vote which would reveal their own 
important differences of opinion. Under French influence, 
moreover, many in Belgium began seeking for an alternative 
to EDC and there is growing support there for making 
Western Germany a member of Nato. Sensing this mood, 
the government tried to bring the issue to a head. It has 
failed, however, and the lower house has decided to 
reconvene on September 15th in a special session. M. 
Spaak, moreover, is urging that the revision of the Con- 
stitution be undertaken before ratification; this would 
necessitate an election and might return him to power. But 
even if all these obstacles are surmounted, it is by no means 
certain that the Senate would ratify the treaty. In short, 
no decision will come from Brussels until winter, and what 
it will be is, at this stage, unpredictable. 

The attitude towards EDC in France—where the demon 
was first released from his bottle—is notoriously complicated. 
Government after government has refused to face the 
country squarely on the issue of German rearmament and 
has preferred to give a formal adherence to EDC whilst at 
the same time postponing a decision about it. As a result 
public opinion has become alarmed and hostile about an 
issue on which it has been given less precise information 
than emotion. People are strongly against German rearma- 
ment per se and are relying on the hope of a general détente 
and on the fantasy of a more or less permanently neutralised 
Germany. These sentiments, moreover, have been attended 
by a resurgence of nationalism in the old style, with all its 
military trappings and illusions about France’s power. In 
their effort to delay a showdown on EDC, successive govern- 
ments in which M. Bidault has directed foreign policy have 
intertwined the issue with a number of other problems such 
as the Saar’s future and France’s commitments in Indo- 
China. The Socialists, moreover, have continued to urge 
that Britain should involve itself more closely with EDC so 
that a weakened France would not be left facing a resurgent 
Germany without close British support. The fact that the 
United Kingdom has initialled a number of protocols which 
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go a good way towards alleviating French anxieties has not 
yet been made public in any detailed way. In the light of 
recent developments in Moscow, the French are increasingly 
convinced that the whole EDC issue may in the long run 
be avoided. 

Up to now, Rome has been more enthusiastic than Paris 
for the whole idea of a European community. Together 
with Dr Adenauer and M. Schuman, Signor De Gasperi 
has been the great architect of European catholicity, if not 
Catholicism. Now, however, owing fo the continued delays 
in France and as a result of the Italian elections, the picture 
is no longer clear. Many Italians would prefer to sce a 
European constitution fully drafted and ratified so as to 
make the EDC part of a larger conception and less rooted 
in purely military concerns. Already before the Italian 
elections, it was apparent that Signor De Gasperi would post- 
pone debate on the treaty until after the German elections 
on September 6th. -Now it is doubtful whether his pre- 
carious margin of support in parliament will allow him to 
press the issue at all. With a large and vociferous body of 
opinion demanding that Italy withdraw from the Atlantic 
alliance, the fate of EDC is very. much in doubt. 

(To be Concluded) 


Firm Hand in Pakistan 


8 hax latest reports from Pakistan indicate that the new 
government of Mr Mohammad Ali, which is now just 
three months old, has every intention of carrying out its 
mandate to restore and maintain complete order. Last 
week it moved strongly against the Ahrar-e-Islam, the 
extremist Moslem group that was responsible for the serious 
rioting in Karachi and the Punjab in February and March. 
The ostensible target of the Ahrars at that time was the 
Ahmadi sect, an unorthodox branch of Islam to which 
the Foreign Minister, Sir Zafrullah Khan, belongs. In 
reality, as a government statement pointed out at the time, 
the ‘extremists’ agitation had the aim of “ fomenting 
internecine dissensions under the cloak of a religious move- 
ment.” It was recalled that the Ahrars before partition 
had been bitter opponents of the whole concept of Paki- 
stan ; and many people feared that this intolerant group 
was now deliberately trying to weaken the young staic 
by -exploiting pious Moslems’ suspicion of the Foreign 
Minister’s sect. A favourable atmosphere for these tactics 
had been created by the prolonged dissensions about the 
religious aspects of Pakistan’s draft constitution, and the 
Ahrars were also aided by a sister group, the Jamaat-c- 
Islami led by a Moslem from the Deccan, Abul Ala 
Maududi. 


The extremists demonstrated their maximum strength 


‘in March, when they completely disrupted law and order 


in Lahore and drew from the then Premier of the Punjab. 
Mr Daultana, a statement supporting their case against 
the Ahmadi. Even after the installation of the new govern- 
ment, they were still bold enough to demonstrate in the 
capital when Maududi was sentenced to death by a military 
court in May ; the sentence was later commuted. Now. 


however, Mr Mohammad Ali’s government has outlay ed 
the Ahrars and seized their premises and assets. Their 
Jamaat allies are not as yet totally proscribed, but their 








eir 
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headquarters were raided and their records confiscated last 
week, and several Jamaat leaders in addition to Maududi 
have been in prison since the spring riots. If these irre- 
sponsible fanatics have at last been made harmless, the 
Prime Minister will be able to embark on his forthcoming 
talks with Mr Nehru in the confidence that Pakistan is 
calmer and more united than it has been for many months. 


Trading in “Know-How ” 


ue fifth report of the Technical Assistance Board may 
| well mark the peak year in the history of this United 
Nations enterprise since financial stringencies will reduce 
the scope of its future activities. It is regrettable that this 
imaginative plan to spread technical “ know-how” to the 
under-developed countries of the world should have enjoyed 
such a brief span of vigorous maturity after its prolonged 
and troubled adolescence: _it is deplorable that a prosaic 
shortage of cash should now stunt its growth. 

Progress in the earlier years was understandably slow. 
Experts had to be enrolled, briefed and assigned ; suspicious 
governments informed and won. over; machines and 
materials got ready and dispatched. The work of no less 
than eight participating organisations had to be co-ordinated 
and directed. It is little wonder that the machine took some 
years to wind up ; but in 19§2 it slipped into gear and went 
steadily forward. There is no simple measuring rod by 
which to judge the progress of the technical assistance 
programme, but during 1952 the evidence of real progress 
was impressive, 

The report is justifiably proud of some of the Board’s 
accomplishments. In Iran, UN water experts located fifty 
sites for wells in a short 51-day stay. In Libya, the Inter- 
national Labour Office’s training centre, after a period of 
adaptation, got encouraging results last year in the training 
of local inhabitants for skilled posts in government, industry 
and commerce. In the Philippines, a resourceful Swiss UN 
expert fashioned scientific instruments out of debris from 
the junk heap—turning ink bottles into laboratory burners 
and tin cans into tripods—and made possible once again 
the teaching of science in the schools. Siamese farmers after 
generations of once-a-year crops are delighted with their 
perennial pineapple developed on the advice of FAO 
experts. These and other stories of modest but solid 
achievements in the right direction are in refreshing contrast 
to the grandiose but impractical schemes frequently mooted 
for the development of backward countries. 

Thanks to a backlog of unspent financial pledges brought 
forward from the previous year, a total of $22.9 million was 
committed during 1952 in the expanded assistance pro- 
gramme compared with $6.4 million in the previous period. 
Ninety-seven countries compared with 71 received assist- 
ance ; 65 as against §5§ pledged contributions ; the number 
of experts dispatched more than doubled and the number 
of fellowships awarded for training abroad increased two- 
and-a-half times. 

The problem of co-ordinating the activities of the various 
Participating organisations is a perpetual worry. Progress 
was made during the year in simplifying the chain of 
command and promoting co-operation in the field. An 
executive chairman assumed day to day responsibility for 
administration at the centre, and in the field resident repre- 
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sentatives proved. increasingly valuable. A sound adminis- 
trative machine has been established. 

The report expresses particular satisfaction with the 
reciprocal character of technical assistance in the past year, 
India, for example, received 136 visiting experts, but sent 
84 Indian experts to other countries ; 93 Indians received 
fellowships for study abroad, but India acted as host to 
105 students from other countries. The willingness of 
countries to co-operate in the exchange of personnel was 
not, however, matched when it.came down to cash. The 
report dwells at length—more in sorrow than in anger—on 
the backlog of unfulfilled government pledges of assistance 
($247,600 were outstanding last March from 1950-51), and 
makes some sensible suggestions for reform in the 
machinery for making pledges. The annual hat-passing 
exercise has in the past only taken place during the year in 
which the pledges were applicable. Thus it is impossible 
for the Board to make definite plans in advance ; commit- 
ments to governments and the specialised agencies have to 


:-be made contingent on the receipt of the necessary funds. 


The whole procedure for formulating and vetting pro- 
grammes is thereby made unnecessarily complicated. The 
proposals put to the Technical Committee of ECOSOC 
now meeting in Geneva call both for earlier pledging con- 
ferences, and for the speedier meeting of pledges. 


A Note of Warning 


Another aspect of the financial problem, one which 
reaches down to policy making in the programmes, is raised 
by the problem of inconvertible currencies. Pledges made 
by many governments are in currencies which have only 
limited convertibility ; often the pledge is in kind, not 
money. As a result the TAB has a continual headache 
trying to fit its programmes to the restricted funds and 
resources in the kitty. How much this difficulty—inevitable 
in the existing circumstances—has dictated the distribution 
of assistance is not revealed ; but the Board is alive to the 
dangers. The total pledged resources tend to exaggerate 
the effective capacity of the programme as a result. It is 
a pity that this deserving cause should be plagued by the 
problem of convertibility which ultimately it does so much 
to cure. 

The programme for 1953 envisages commitments 
totalling $25.3 million which represents a cut of nearly one- 
third of the amount estimated by the participating agencies 
as necessary to continue and reinforce the existing pro- 
gramme. There is a natural tendency for technical assistance 
programmes to be self-generating as countries come to 
realise their benefits. Pledges for the current year 
admittedly add up to $25 million which would appear to be 
sufficient, but there is no telling how much of this will be 
ineffective because of dilatory payment and inconvertible 
currencies. There is no cushion of unused funds from the 
previous year to fall back on. The Board sounds a note of 
warning in saying that 1953 will be “a year of consolidation 
and even retrenchment.” Britain is one of the countries 
which reduced its pledge from £760,000 to £450,000 ; it 
has now partially restored it to £500,000. It would be a 
welcome and timely gesture if the whole cut could be 
restored. A chain reaction of matching generosity by the 
other pledging countries could rescue one of the most 
deserving and well-conceived postwar ventures in inter- 
national co-operation. 
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Per6n Tries the Velvet Glove 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE last days of June and the first days of July brought 

a real nip of near-Antarctic weather to Argentina. They 
also, on the eve of President Ibafiez’s visit, almost on the 
eve of Dr Milton Eisenhower’s, brought some degree of 
relaxation to General Perén’s cold war on the opposition. 
Opposition leaders, who after the discovery of the " terrorist 
plot ” had been arrested, without any specific charges being 
brought against them, were suddenly freed. This un- 
expected gaol delivery followed petitions presented to the 
government by political leaders who were still not in gaol, 
and a letter signed by Dr Federico Pinedo, who was, and 
who is a member, but not an executive, of the National 
Democrat party. Dr Pinedo’s letter, a lengthy document 
of over 3,000 words, deplored the inter-party strife which 
he said had been a feature ‘of Argentine politics for 25 
years, and called for collaboration by all parties in the 
“ spiritual pacification ” of the country. 

Rumour of the penny-plain and twopence-coloured 
variety is always a feature of a country where news- 
dissemination is a government monopoly ; and rumour: is 
rife in Buenos Aires about what most observers regard as 
a manoeuvre stage-managed by the President himself. A 
sifting of the trends of opinion reveals two main ones which 
may be roughly classified as pessimistic and optimistic. 


Letter from Prison Cell 


It is clearly desirable to present as pretty a picture of 
political harmony as possible to the distinguished visitors 
from abroad. Pessimists, however, also fear that the affair 
is an insidious move by General Perén to disarm and dis- 
rupt what still remains of political opposition, however 
disunited this is in actual fact. The circumstances sur- 
rounding Dr Pinedo’s letter give grounds for such fears. 
Dr Pinedo’s plea was made, not as official spokesman for 
his or any other party, but as an expression of his own 
hopes and anxieties. The letter was addressed from his 
cell in the national prison, where for many weeks he had 
been held incommunicado and in conditions of consider- 
able discomfort. Two days later he himself was liberated, 
as were numerous other political prisoners. Moreover, the 
move towards co-operation has been only vaguely, if at all, 
endorsed by the opposition, with the single exception of 
the splinter group which calls itself the Movimiento 
Socialista, a group which followed Dr Enrique Dickmann 
on his expulsion from the Socialist party last year after a 
personal approach to General Perén; and two of the 
released prisoners are the veteran Socialist leaders Dr 
Alfredo Palacios and Dr Nicolas Repetto, neither of whom 
would willingly be identified with their one-time colleague 
Dr Dickmann. : 

On the other hand, an influential school of thought is 
inclined to view the approach to political harmony as a 
tacit admission by General Perén that he needs assistance 
in handling Argentina’s pressing economic problems. The 
fact that Dr Pinedo has, by whatever means, been induced 
to lend his name to the call for collaboration lends some 
weight to this theory. Dr Pinedo was Minister of the 
Treasury in President Justo’s government ; he has a repu- 
tation as an economic and financial expert, and was instru- 
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mental in the founding of the Argentine Central Bank jp 
its original form in 1935. It is suggested that he may be 
invited to join General Perén’s cabinet. 

That Argentina’s economic problems are pressing and 
complicated is undeniable. In spite of the respite of last 
season’s bumper harvest, the drift towards financial crisis 
has been only partially controlled. A large part o! the 
harvest had to go towards balancing bilateral trade 
accounts ; but Argentina is still well in the red on most of 
these. Moreover, the terms of trade have again turned 
unfavourable ; IAPI, the state trading monopoly, is now 
paying producers some 30 per cent more than the world 
price for wheat alone. And on top of IAPI’s trading loss, 
recent foreign trade figures, whilst encouraging in that they 
show a return to a favourable balance after the deficits of the 
profit, which might have offset IAPI’s trading loss, has 
disappeared. 


Balance of Foreign Trade, 1953 

Figures Adjusted to 

allow for Exchange 
Differential. 


Actual Figures 
at Export Rates 


(Million Pesos) 
January 126.7 179.4 
February 154.7 161.3 
March 178.3 151.2 
April 237.7 217.5 


Normally, with a favourable balance, the “adjusted” 
figures should be higher than the “ nominal” figures. In 
March and April they fell below them—presumably because 
of the influence of favourable rates or bonuses granted to 
stimulate exports of certain commodities. This trend may 
be transitory ; should it persist it might lead to another 
overhaul of the multiple rate schedule—in other words, to 
a further devaluation of the peso. 

On the home front, the policy of “ containment ” has kept 
the formerly soaring currency issue figures within bounds ; 
but it has failed to control the gap between bank deposits 
and advances. It has also failed to control cost-inflation. 


Bank Advances and Deposits 


dvances Deposits 

. (Million Pesos) 
December, 1952 44,212 27,282 
March, 1953 47,384 32,038 
April, 1953 47,735 31,881 


Prices, after the cost-of-living crisis of last April, are still 
rigidly held down by police methods. Beef is still more 
plentiful than before and the packing-houses have been 
forced to form a stockpile as a precautionary measure ; but 
the reduction in fat-stock supplies to the Liniers market, 
which supplies Buenos Aires and surrounding districts, 
suggests that in spite of the surprisingly optimistic cattle 
census figures (of over 45 million head), the situation as 
regards beef for home consumption and export is precarious. 
Moreover, the April cost-of-living crisis was closely con- 
nected with the problem of short-employment. Short- 
employment still persists, and ominous rumblings are again 
coming from the ranks of labour. 

Senor Borlenghi, the Minister of the Interior, has stated 
that the government’s views on the proposed party truce 
(if such it can be called) will be announced about the middle 
of July. If in fact Dr Pinedo is invited to join the cabinet, 
it is doubtful how many, if any, of his own or other opposi- 
tion party leaders will be induced to follow him. Nothing 
in General Perén’s record of political bad faith and broken 
promises seems to encourage the assumption that a new ¢ra 
in Argentine government is dawning. 
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THE LARGEST 
STEEL PRODUCERS IN THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
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he United Steel company's programme of 


search stands in high repute, not only within 


tach producing unit of the company has its 

vn extensive research facilities for individual 
problems. Co-ordinated work of a more 
fundamental nature is undertaken for the whole 
organisation by the Research and Development 
Department at the newly-opened Swinden 


cientific and industrial development. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| aboratories. 


Here over 180 research workers with a great 
liversity of scientific skills and practical 
experience pursue development research upon 
raw materials, plant and processes, as well as 


upon products and their applications. 


This team has been responsible for work (such 
as that on principles of furnace design) which 
is already paying dividends in increased outputs 
and reduced costs; many notable new products, 
pplications and techniques are being made 
available to the steel-consuming industries. 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
SAMUEL FOX & CO. LTD. 
STEEL PEECH & TOZER 
UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LTD. 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
YORKSHIRE ENGINE CO. LTD. 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD. 
SHEFFIELD 
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'. Ever heard 
of 

Tweed 
Heads... 





«++ a New South Wales town that grows pineapples? Perhaps not, but 
i. is one of many comparatively unknown places which together 
form the Australian market. Tweed Heads has something particularly 
its own... other than a branch of the Commonwealth Bank, that is, 
Its social and economic conditions are individual. And so are those 

of all the other towns and cities throughout Australia which the 
Commonwealth Bank knows as intimately as it knows Tweed Heads. 
This detailed yet nationwide knowledge is essential to British business 
houses viewing the Australian market from 12,000 miles away. 

It can be easily obtained from our Financial Information Service at 


Australia House which will be glad to assist you in every possible way. 


The Commonwealth Bank BUT) "F9 Australia 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA - COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


8 Old lewry. Londen, E.C.2. And at Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 


of the East African scene 


is necessary to judge the suitability of a British 
product for the local market. For this reason the 
National Bank of India, which has long established 
branches in Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya and 
Zanzibar, serves as a valuable source of information to 
businessmen seeking new markets. Precise and up-to- 
date details of current conditions in East Africa can 
be readily obtained through the Head Office or 
any branch. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches in: 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATR, 


Bankers to the Government in: 


ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA AND ZANZIBAR. 


Head Office : 
26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, £.C.2. 


It is the 
calculating machine 


that gets through routine 


figures faster that 


serves your business 


best 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Clouds Along the Persian Gulf 


;XACHS two years ago Persia’s oil ceased to flow 
to world markets ; in that short time the face of 
the rest of the Persian Gulf has been transformed. In 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait the oilfields have been so 
greatly expanded that, by the end of 1952, their joint 
increase in output, shown below, had more than 
replaced Persia’s production in its last year of full flow. 
Rather less well known are the rising rates of new fields 
in neighbouring deserts. In 1952, two affiliates of 
the internationally owned Iraq Petroleum Company, 
operating near Basra in Iraq and in the desolate Qatar 
peninsula, respectively produced 17 million barrels and 
25 million barrels, and this year there has been a new 
find by the American Independent Oil Company in the 
Neutral Zone shared by Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 
Meanwhile the earliest field on the Arabian shore, run 
by Americans in Bahrein, yields its steady 11 million 
barrels per annum; just to the south of it a member 
of the Royal Dutch-Shell group has taken up a 10,000 
square mile sea-bed concession off the coast of Qatar. 
Aramco has located, but is not yet producing from, 
another under-sea field off Safaniya on the Saudi 
Arabian coast, and there is local contention over rights 
to the rest of the shallow floor of the gulf. Meanwhile, 
both Aramco and the IPC affiliate, Petroleum Develop- 
ment Ltd., are prospecting in the untried deserts to 
the south-east and south-west of the Qatar peninsula. 





CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION :. MILLION BARRELS 
ee ee 





| 1950 1952 | Management 
Persia ..sae0 | 241-4 10:6 | 1950-British : Anglo-Iranian 
1952-Persian : NIOC 
va Arabia 199-5 301-8 | American: Aramco ~ 
b een 125-7 273-4 Half British, half American : 





Kuwait Oil Company 





So far as crude oil is concerned, a return of the 
Persian flow on to world markets would now be an 
embarrassment, not a help, to everyone except the 
Persians ; it would entail contraction of output else- 
where, and it would bedevil the relations between com- 
panies and rulers who have come to count on higher 
revenue from oil. This is not yet true of refined 
products. The Abadan. refinery with its potential 
throughput of over 500,000 barrels per day is the largest 
in the world. The only other two refineries of size 
on the Gulf—Aramoo’s at Ras Tanura and the Bahrein 
Petroleum Company’s plant at Bahrein—can each pet 
through about 200,009 %barrels daily ; other refineries 
marked on the accompanying map are: small topping 
plants only. Abadan’s output will continue to be missed 
in Asia until, from 1954 onwards, the fefineriés now 
being built at Aden, in India, and in Australia come 
on stream. It is no longer missed in western Europe, 
where self-sufficiency in refining capacity has been 
attained. 

Technically, therefore, the companies operating in 
the Persian Gulf have risen buoyantly to the demands 
placed on them, not only by the disappearance of 
Persia’s oil from world markets, but also by the rising 
tide of world consumption, particularly in under- 
developed areas. But as the fate of Anglo-Iranian in 
Persia showed, technical efficiency alone does not 


DIRECT PAYMENTS BY OIL COMPANIES TO THE 
GOVERNMENTS OF OIL PRODUCING COUNTRIES 
($ million) 
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guarantee success. It cannot offset shortcomings, or 
what the local peoples see as shortcomings, in the fields 
of financial or social relations. Financially speaking, 
other rulers along the Persian Gulf have proved less 
difficult to- satisfy than the Persians. Most of the 
other oil-bearing territories, though not quite all, 
regarded themselves as gettmg a fair deal under the 
so-called 50: 50 arrangements on the Venezuelan model 
that have now become common. But there is no per- 
manence in such arrangements. Even though they 
may be satisfied on the money score, the peoples—in 
degrees which vary according to their education— 
remain full of complexes, anxious to do things for them- 
selves, mistrustful of western control of oil prices and 
oil marketing, and fearful lest they should be outsmarted 
by the technical and economic strength of the west. 


All these new financial arrangements, except 
Aramco’s with King Ibn Saud, post-date the Persian 
debacle. Under formulas which differ slightly from 
territory to territory, they are based on the principle 
of an equal division of profits before deduction of 
foreign tax (so that the concessionaire pays home taxa- 
tion only on his 
share of the pro- 
ceeds, and the 
ewner govern- 
ment’s share is 
unaffected by 
foreign taxation). 
This division has 
been accepted by 
the Iragi Parlia- 
ment, and is pro- 
viding the Iraq 
Development ‘ 
Board: with more 
revenue than it can 
spend on capital 
works without 
causing inflation ; 
in the much smaller terrorities on the Gulf Coast, it 
has trebled and even quadrupled the sums paid into the 
private pockets of the rulers. Oil provides one-quarter 
of the national income of Iraq, one-half in Saudi Arabia 
and over three-quarters in the smaller principalities, the 
highest proportion being that of Kuwait. 


Now it seems that even wealth on this scale 
may not satisfy the rulers. They have been educating 
themselves in the arts of squeezing the orange. If there 
is a §0:50 agreement, why not insist that it should 
be made retroactive ? Ifa concessionaire sells oil under 
bulk contracts at special price, why not demand that the 
profit should be worked out on the full price ? Local 
jealousies emerge ; the Sheikh of Bahrein is disturbed 
at the greater production and therefore the greater 
wealth of a neighbour in Qatar who has far fewer 
responsibilities than he. The Saudis, who are insatiably 
greedy for more and méfe money, have been inquiring 
whether Aramco has a right to sell its crude oil to its 
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parent companies below market price and whether they 
ought not to be receiving compensation for © ‘fields 
discovered but not yet operated owing to the « te of 
world demand. Lynx eyes are seeking out fresh <ources 
of payment, visible or invisible ; if one secures a promise 
of free natural gas from the wells, or free sweet water 
for a nearby municipality, or free school buildin, for 
a neighbouring town, the others want the same. The 
old days of varying obligations are past history. It 
follows thet the companies, who already exchange 
information on wage rates, might extend this conculta- 
tion to a wider range of their activities, particularly to 
the free services they supply to local communities. 
Some of them explain their reluctance to do so on 
grounds that “too much ganging up” might involve 
them in difficulties with the Anti-Trust Laws, and it 
is easy to understand their fears. But unless they keep 
in step, they will be open to pressure. There is now 
such a roving up and down the coast, not only by 
sheikhly families, but also by workers trying out what 
the different companies offer in conditions as we'll as 
wages that the compariies will find themselves being 
played off one 
against another 


NO 50 0. 00 unless they pursue 


Undemarcated Boundary common welfare 
and social policies. 

It is an open 
question whether 
the rulers have yet 
seen that it could 
be disadvantageous 
to push the com- 
panies too far— 
that if they were to 

ef demand added 
eee <j __ benefits that would 
push the division 
of profits towards 
60:40 and then 
higher, they would stand to lose, as Egypt has 
lost, by rendering profit margins so narrow 2s 
to cause oil companies to abandon all thought of 
further prospecting and development. These are some 
circumstances in which a concessionaire’s parent govern 
ment can help him with his diplomatic difficulties, but 
in the United States, relations between the oil companies 
operating overseas and the Administration are hardly 10 
the halcyon state in which this is likely to happen. Who 
is to drive home to the Middle East novel idea that 29 


oil company is not an inexhaustible cornucopia? On’) 
Washington could do so. 


People proud of their lineage and confident of the'r 
ability are capable of discounting material gain if they 
think their capacity is slighted; the Middle East 
today is divided into a small minority of men 0 
responsible positions who think that Dr 
Mossadegh has .committed an act of folly, and 2 
multitude, including many well-educated people, wo 
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think that he has struck a noble blow for his eountry 
and Asia’s prestige. The greater the provision of 
secondary school ‘education, the larger is the element 
of the population that holds this view ; it is propor- 
tionately largest, therefore, in Iraq. In Saudi Arabia 
and the sheikhdoms, the few young men of education 
are still being mopped up by commerce, where there 
js cuick and easy money to be made. But as more and 
more of them-travel west in search of technical training, 
ther anxieties to run their own show are bound to 
guicken and to manifest themselves—often unjustifiably 
—.n the familiar anti-western pattern. The threat that 
this will happen is perhaps greatest in those sheikhdoms 
and kingdoms where innumerable princelings of the 
ruling family have been endowed with huge unearned 
incomes ; in less than a decade their fortunes will be 
greatly resented by-the many boys of less exalted birth 
now being sent to’ Britam or America for schooling’; 
these, when they come back from their western training, 
are likely to be driven by custom and local loyalty to 
vent their chagrin not upon such feudal survivals but 
on the foreign source of their wealth. Although the 
different companies may differ in their approach, all 
will be confronted in some measure by the same local 
emotions. Another potential cause of discontent—no 


Investment 


N proportion to its national income, Britain today 
probably spends about as much on scientific research 
as the United States. But depressingly little of that 
research takes place in private industry ; and, in addi- 
tion to spending less than their American competitors, 
it seems clear that British industrial concerns get less 
or later benefit from what they spend than they ought 
to—or than American industry probably would. That, 
at any rate, is the popular impression—and the verdict 
of various authorities that have examined this question. 
The latest such authority is the Government’s Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy, which last week published 
a specific report on “ The Exploitation of Science by 
Industry.”* 

As so often, there are no accurate figures available for 
comparison between Britain and the United States. But 
by comparing experts’ broad guesses for this country 
with quite detailed American statistics, it can be inferred 
that both countries devote to research just under one per 
cent of their gross national product. In the United 
States this amounts to some $3,000 million a year ; in 
Britain, to something over {100 million a year. A 
comparable “ unit of research ’—a graduate worker, his 
assistants, equipment and overheads—probably costs 
between a half and a third a year here of what the 
equ valent would cost.in the United States. So Britain, 
*pe nding about a tenth of the amount spent in America, 


* Cmd. $874. HMSO. Price 6d. > 
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longer imminent-in-view of current announcements that 
Middle East oil prices will continue to be dominated by 
the American market and are following the recent price 
rise there—would be a fall in the world price of oil. 
For nearly ten years the Arab coast of the Gulf has 
known boom conditions unalloyed; it now regards 
them as normal. But it should be recalled that both 
of Persia’s first serious brushes with Anglo-Iranian— 
during the 1931 slump and at the start of the last war 
—were occasioned by a falling off in revenue due to 
no fault of the company’s. The vicissitudes of the 
world market are not easily explicable to sheikhs 
accustomed to wealth beyond all expectations. 

Who would chose an oil company’s ‘task of steering 
between so many pressures—of local rulers for more 
money, of consumers in all markets for lower prices, 
of Washington to observe the sacred canons of anti- 
trust law, of foreign governments to pay workers well 
and to throw in so many extras, of young nationalists 
for fulfilment of frustrated ambitions, of fellow com- 
panies for retention of existing price structures, and 
of shareholders for good management of their money ? 
The companies have their work cut out in the Middle 
East. Only 54 per cent of the world’s oil reserves could 
possibly make their dog’s life worth: while. 


in Research 


may perhapsobtain about a quarter of the American 
“ volume of research.” 


British industry, however, cannot account for much . 
more than a third of this country’s annual research ex- 
penditure, if indeed it accounts for that. Industry pays 
for. three-fifths of the £3 million spent by industrial 
research associations each year, buys perhaps {500,000 
worth of sponsored research, and spends, at a guess, 
something more than {30 million a year-on research and 
development in its own laboratories ; the remainder of 
British research expenditure is in the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research (some {5 million a 
year), some spending by universities, and as part of the 
huge defence expenditure on “research and develop- 
ment” by the Ministry of Supply and the Admiralty 
(say, £60 million a year). In the United States, the 
Government also paid for more than half (56 per cent) 
of the research and development work done last year ; 
but about $1,800 million worth of research was done in 
industrial laboratories. 

It is in the light of such figures that the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy accepts it as a fact that 

though the amount of research and development being 

undertaken by British industry today is much greater 
than it was immediately before the war, it still falls far 
short of the average level in the United States. 

The Council considers the first reason to be 
lack of scientists and technologists : too.few in research, 
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too few in industry, too few, in particular, in the top 
ranks of industry. It believes that demand was and is 
the limiting factor here : “large sections of industry, 
being conservative and complacent, have neither missed 
[the applied scientists} mor asked for them.” Its 
emphasis here may be better than its assessment of 
supply. No doubt industry ought to be looking for still 
more qualified men; but if it did, would they be 
immediately available ? The number of appointments 
advertised in scientific journals, to take one indication, 
has been rising since the war, and still is. The number 
of science graduates grew fast after the war but already 
the number of applicants for degrees in technology is 
falling. 

The second, and perhaps the most critical reason 
limiting the use of science by British industry is the 
familiar point that total real industrial investment 
here is relatively smaller than in America. The Council 
cites the usual and well-known statistics here. The 
American labour force in manufacturing is only twice 
the British, yet the Americans spend five or six times 
as much on new plant and equipment ; this is three 
times as much for each person employed, or say twice 
as much in real terms if allowance is made for the differ- 
ing cost of plant in the two countries. Moreover, 
expenditure on research and development in American 
industrial laboratories is equal to 8 per cent of business 
investment in plant and equipment; in Britain, the 
percentage is probably little more than half of that. 


The report does not accept the common argument 
that prevailing rates of taxation limit spending on 
research and development in Britain—at least not 
directly. Contrary to general impressions, the treatment 
of research and development for taxation purposes is as 
favourable in Britain as in the United States. By com- 
parison with the burden of tax borne by profits utilised 
in other ways, the concessions given for research and 
development might seem to offer a positive incentive to 
British industry to spend more on technical research. 
Where the tax shoe does pinch, however, is in its con- 
tribution to the shortage of risk capital. The council 
recognises flatly that 


Clearly the most effective single measure that would 
conduce to a greater exploitation of science by industry 
would be a significant increase in the volume of invest- 
ment.. . In particular, the shortage of risk capital is 
seriously affecting the quality of investment, too high a 
proportion going into relatively safe forms. 

This is undeniable, but there are perhaps some riders 
that should be added to it. The shape that the British 
risk capital problem has taken in recent years is that 
fewer and fewer investment decisions have been made 
directly by rich private individuals, and more and more 
by the managements of companies financing their own 
investment from internal resources and by the manage- 
ments of financial institutions investing in industry. One 
traditional source of innovation, freely investible 
personal savings to back the small new business, has 
dried up and is hardly likely to reappear. But the 
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council does not examine what effect this may hays on 
research expenditure as a whole. 

Research, of course, is as risky an investment as w/ild- 
cat oil-drilling ; twenty research projects may have to 
be started for each one that becomes a comme rciaj 
success, but that one may pay off the whole reseirch 
budget many times over. And even if the decline in 
personal investible funds is partly offset by an incr=ase 
in the money available for investment inside established 
businesses, this will not automatically guarantee tec{ini- 
cal progress ; since the war, some large companies in 
the most advanced of industries have invested in p|ant 
obsolescent when ordered and even farther behind the 
most advanced standards when completed. But broacly, 
it is the larger businesses that have the most ploughed- 
back resourcés to invest and can attract institutional 
investment ; and these generally pay most attention to 
research and technical change. It is hard to believe, 
however, that institutional research and investment will 
be enough to bring about the radical improvement 
required of British industry. 

The council rests some of its hopes for expansion in 
the industrial research associations, which today vary 
in quality, industrial support, and in resources to carry 
projects forward to the pilot plant stage. But it places 
still more hope in the development contract. Today, 
the Ministry of Supply gives research and development 
contracts to the aircraft industry (as well as the service 
of research establishments such as Farnborough); with- 
out these contracts, the aircraft gas turbine might never 
have been developed so far and so fast, and the British 
aircraft industry would never have gained its current 


- pre-eminence. Similar contracts have been placed for 


the development of industrial gas turbines, and by the 
Post Office for telecommunications equipment. These 
contracts constitute perhaps the most effective form of 
a more general association between government and 
private business on certain fringes of technical develop- 
ment. Support of industrial research by DSIR itself 1s 
another form—varying from roo per cent for the Build- 
ing Research Station, through heavily supported 
research assocations for industries such as instruments, 
to smaller contributions to the richer and more indepen- 
dent associations. Outside this, there are isolated cases 
of direct investment: Power Jets, Ltd., is one example, 
and the Treasury’s holding in a company set up © 
produce sulphuric acid from anhydrite is another. Ih: 
council believes that the research and developmen! 
contract system might usefully be extended in certain 
fields, particularly in connection with longer-term nee 
such as more economic use of energy and raw materia!: 
In other fields, it believes that the National Researc' 
Development Corporation, and perhaps developme'’ 
companies associated with some of the larger resear. 
associations, might be brought in to place contracts | 
development and design with suitable firms. 

Perhaps the strongest argument for this is the extent 
to which America uses development contracts. Desp''< 
its aversion to open “ ive research” on tie 


cB Sepa 
pattern of the British research associations, industri! 
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technology in America is supported by a volume of 
Government-financed research far exceeding anything 
in Britain. Last year the American Government paid 
for nearly 40 per cent of all the research and develop- 
ment work done in industrial and university labora- 
tories, and its definition of “ national importance ” in 
civil and military projects is flung very wide indeed. 
One recent estimate suggested that of al] the research 
work on steel in America the Government, through one 
agency or another, was paying for more than half ; this 
compares with the DSIR grant of 15 per cent to the 
co-operative steel research association in Britain. There 
are few major corporations in America that are not 


— 


The Limping Surplus 


a= British exports to North America, and 

especially to Canada, are making remarkable pro- 
gress, Mr Butler had to tell the House of Commons this 
week that “the general trade position is as yet not satis- 
factory if we are to maintain the impetus that we so much 
need.” He was speaking just after the publication of the 
preliminary trade returns for June, which showed that the 
daily rate of total exports remained stable at the May figure 
of £8.8 million, but that the daily rate of imports had risen 
to {12.15 million compared with £11.8 million in May. 
Since exports to North America in June were at the record 
level of £30.5 million—f1,700,000 above the previous 
record in April and no less than 50 per cent above their 
level of eighteen months ago—it is obvious that British 
exports to softer currency countries are doing something 
less than mark time. 

Nevertheless it still seems probable that Britain’s external 
surplus on invisibles exceeded its external deficit on visible 
trade by between £50 million and {100 million in the first 
half of 1953, although the current rate of surplus at the end 
of the half-year is likely to have been rather lower than that. 
The trade figures for June show that imports (valued c.i.f.) 
exceeded total exports by some £79.8 million in the 
month—compared with an excess of {76.8 million in May 
and an average monthly excess of £64 million in the first 
six months as a whole. This average monthly excess of 
£64 million in the first half of 1953 straddles neatly between 
the similar average monthly excesses of £50 million in the 
second half of 1952 and of £76.6 million in the first half 
of that year ; at first sight, therefore, it might seem that in 
the first half of this year the real visible deficit on the 
balance of payments (that is, excluding the freight and 
surance component in import costs and measuring pay- 
ments instead of shipments) should also have straddled 
neatly between the real visible deficits of £17 million in the 
second half of 1952 and of £74 million in the first half of it. 
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engaged in at least one development contract for some 
agency of the United States Government. 

There are obvious objections to giving Government 
departments too much responsibility for promoting 
technical advance or identifying technical needs. Few 
are properly qualified to assess commercial promise ; 
moreover, recent technical history suggests that various 
sections of British industry might take the excuse of 
leaving most of the job to the Government. Neverthe- 
less, in many fields independent research and develop- 
ment—private, co-operative, or nationalised—seem to 
be moving more slowly than the country can afford, 
The mixed economy may need more mixed research. 





Business Notes 
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Arithmetic of Balance 


| fact, however, the visible deficit was probably rather 
nearer the top of this range. In the first half of 1952 the 
eventual balance of payments figures proved to be much 
better than the shipments figures in the monthly trade 
returns had suggested; this was because import ship- 
ments (which are paid for before they appear in the trade 
returns) were much lower just before the end of the half 
year than just before the beginning of it, and export ship- 
ments (which are paid for after they appear in the trade 
returns) were much higher just before the beginning of 
the half-year than just before the end. There were also 
exceptional receipts in that half-year from sales of second- 
hand ships and other items that do not appear in the trade 
returns at all. In the first half of 1953 imports have been 
rising, and the greater part of the “ lag effect” will there- 
fore have worked the other way. In view of this, the best 
guess one can make is that the real visible deficit in the first 
half of this year may have been somewhere around {£70 
million or £80 million—but that the current half-yearly | 
rate may be over {100 million now. 


As an offset to this visible deficit, however, it will be 
disappointing if the invisible surplus—on investment 
income, insurance, shipping and oil—was not at least {150 
million in the first half of this year and is not being main- 
tained at around that level now. This invisible surplus was 
£135 million in the first half of 1952 and £126 million in 
the second half (when the account had to be debited with 
some {£40 million in interest payments on the North 
American loans). It is on this basis—an invisible surplus 
of at least £150 million and a visible deficit of £70 million 
or £80 million—that the total external surplus in the first 
half of 1953 (excluding American aid) can be tentatively 
estimated at between {50 million and {100 million, com- 
pared with a total external surplus of {109 million in the 
second half of 1952 and with a current rate of surplus that 
is probably less than £50 million per half-year. The next 
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balance of payments white paper, which should be pub- 
lished in September or October, will show how right—or 
how wrong—this hazardous arithmetic is. Compared with 
most previous postwar years Britain’s external balance is 
certainly still in relatively calm water ; but at this moment, 
an ebb tide may be setting in. 


Coals to and from Newcastle 


‘HE Coal Board’s decision to import marginal tonnages 
T of large coals, while continuing to fulfil its own export 
contracts for similar grades of coal, resembles the practice 
of the cement and steel industries in recent years, and of 
some engineering, industries—notably machine tools— 
during the rearmament period. The board will sell the 
imported coal at home prices. The decision reflects the 
depressing performance of the industry. Though the 
decline in the proportion of large coal mined may be 
inevitable, it is the failure to increase total output largely 
because the miners are working fewer shifts—that has 
made this particular shortage so critical. Against the loss 
thus incurred the Board can count its sales of the same 
coal overseas at perhaps {1 §s. a ton more than the price 
at home, its disposal overseas—also at an export premium— 
of the quantities of small coals that Britain’s foreign cus- 
tomers will accept only if large coal is supplied as well, and 
some intangible for goodwill—or perhaps avoidance of 
ill will—if Britain manages, this year, to fulfil its export 
promises. 

The Coal Board has spoken of an actual “saving of 
foreign exchange” through the transaction—presumably 
by comparison with what it might have lost had it cancelled 
export contracts. Whatever the inwardness of this, the 
transaction must inevitably cost the Board money ; a ton 
brought in and sold at home prices must surely involve a 
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loss larger than the profit a ton exported can earn, even 
with the conditional export of small coal. The Board, of 
course, has not only to nurture its export markets, for what 
it hopes these may be worth in the future. It has a statutory 
duty to secure for the British consumer the “ quantities and 
qualities” of coal required, which perhaps takes priority 
over its obligation to balance its books “ taking one year 
with another.” This is not the first time that its dual obliga. 
tions have conflicted. Perhaps the most doubtful point 
about the whole operation, quite apart from loud lamenta- 
tions over “ coals to Newcastle,” is the implied assumption 
that Britain can count on continuing to export large coal, 
despite the steady decline in the proportion of these grades 
included in total output. Unless the British consumer can 
be persuaded to burn small coals—and is given grates 
designed to burn them, not new-style grates that work 
properly only on the best coke—that assumption may turn 
out wrong, on the current prospects for future coal output. 


Not-So-Private Cotton 


HE decision of cotton spinners to contract out of the 

Raw Cotton Commission’s supply facilities to the 
extent of only 56 per cent of total raw cotton consumption 
may be no bad thing. The difficulties of reopening the 
Liverpool market are not only economic ; they are also 
political, and the evident need now for a policy of gradualism 
is probably best for the Government, Liverpool and Lanca- 
shire. Liverpool can console itself with the thought that the 
proportion of consumption the private merchants have 
been asked to supply next season has nearly doubled 
(it was 30 per cent this season), and the experi- 
ence of handling over half of Britain’s imports of 
raw cotton will be a valuable preparation to the resump- 
tion of its prewar role. It is notable, in view of the difficulty 
of providing adequate cover against Egyptian-type cotton, 
that the percentage of this type of cotton to be bought 
privately next season should have more than doubled (to 40 
from 15 per cent), The Government, in accepting the 
recommendations of the second Hopkins Report, recognised 
the principle of free choice for spinners, and must now 
recognise in deciding future policy that Lancashire has not 
given it a clear mandate to return cotton buying wholly to 
private enterprise. The slight majority of mills wishing to 
stay with the Commission represents the smaller firms in 
the industry ; they may dwindle to a minority, but arc 
likely to be a vociferous one. 

The Commission itself must have received the divided 
vote with mixed feelings. On the one hand, it appears (0 
confirm the belief that the price differences between buying 
cotton privately or publicly are marginal, and affirms the 
great convenience of the Commission’s spot stock of cotton, 
which reduces a spinner’s need for capital to finance his 
own stock. The private merchants have not yet been able 
to build up sizable stocks. 

It also recognises the benefit which the contracting." 
spinner obtains from the Commission’s merchanting section, 
by being able to cover against differences in the movement 
of the price of the basic grade of cotton and a particular 
grade ; the contracting-out spinner can cover only agains! 
movements in the basic grade. On the other hand, the 
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reduced volume of cotton the Commission will supply means 
that it will be unable to carry the same volume of stocks 
as before, and may have difficulty in meeting spinners’ par- 
ticular needs, especially for American-type cotton (in which 
the extent of contracting-out has risen to 61 per cent). This 
situation was envisaged by the Hopkins Committee, which 
recommended that the Commission should notify a spinner 
when it thought it might not be able to provide him with 
the same service as hitherto, and that the spinner should 
then be entitled to purchase a part or the whole of his 
requirements privately. The Commission will undoubtedly 
try to fulfil its duties to the maximum possible extent ; its 
efficiency has improved this season under the spur of private 
competition, and this incentive will continue. 

As a result of the divided vote, it now seems probable 
that in the 19§4-5§ season the dual purchasing system will 
continue, but with some radical modifications. Having 
accepted the Hopkins Committee’s view that the provision 
of cover from public funds is intrinsically undesirable, the 
Government will be even more anxious to reopen the 
Liverpool market, on however limited a scale, because this 
seems to be the most practical way of providing private 
cover facilities. Cover for both contracting-in and con- 
tracting-out spinners could then be carried wholly by 
Liverpool, and the Commission exist only as a merchanting 
body. 


Gatt Prepares for September 


REPARATIONS are now under way for the next meet- 
P ing of the contracting parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade that is due to open at Geneva next 
September. Among the main items on the agenda will be 
the question of the “ assured life” of the tariff schedules 
representing the concessions hammered out in previous 
negotiations. The concessions contained in the original 
schedules entered into force in 1948, with an assured life 
until the end of 1950. This life was later extended for a 
second period of three years, until the end of 1953. At 
the eighth session in September the contracting parties will 
have to decide either to prolong the life of the schedules 
for a further fixed period or to allow the renegotiation pro- 
cedure to operate as and when contracting parties wish to 
make changes in their lists of concessions. 

Another important item on the agenda will concern the 
accession of Japan, whose application was discussed at the 
last session in October, 1952, and again at a meeting of the 
Intersessional Committee in February of this year. In these 
preliminary discussions a host of memories of former bad 
commercial practices by Japan—including disregard of 
patents, trade marks and copyrights and the use of false 
marks of origin—hayve been revived. On all these matters, 
as well as on the question of dumping, the most earnest 
reassurances have been given by the Japanese government, 
and it is generally expected that Japan’s chances of joining 
will be considerably advanced at the next meeting. Japan’s 
admission will bring into focus the question of the next 
round of tariff negotiations. Japan is so important a trading 
nation that the adjustments in schedules that will be called 
for in its negotiations with other members could best be 
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secured if those negotiations took place as part of the general 
round of tariff negotiations. 

The possibility of holding another series of multilateral 
tariff negotiations may, however, be limited by the decision 
of the United States government to renew the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for one year only and to review the 
whole basis of its foreign economic policy. There is little 
doubt that, whatever else may be indicated by the agenda 
of the next Gatt meeting, it is the enigma of future tariff 
policy of the United States that will dominate the scene. 
The deliberations of the contracting parties will be greatly 
helped and enlightened by a report on “ International 
Trade, 1952,” published this week in Geneva. This is the 
work of the Secretariat. It reviews the main developments 
in international trade in the postwar period and points out, 
among many other facts, that in 1945-1952 United States 
assistance to other countries, amounted to about $35 
billion exclusive of military aid, and this represented 
roughly one-tenth of the total value of international trade 
during that period. Here is a measure of the miracles of 
adjustment that must be made by the non-dollar world to 
the tapering off and early extinction of all such aid. 


Bricks and Cement 


i. amount of building work in progress appears to be 
rapidly outstripping the rate at which the two key 
construction materials, bricks and cement, can be made 
available. At the end of May, there were more than 306,000 
houses under construction, a further 100,000 had been 
approved but not started, and new industrial building 
licences to the value of nearly {£130 millions had been 
issued during the first five months of the year. At the 
moment new houses are being started ata faster rate than 


‘they are being completed—nearly 31,000 were begun in 


May and only 26,000 finished—and the number of houses 
under construction has already increased by about 22,000 
since the beginning of the year. The rate at which licences 
are being issued for industrial building represents about 
£312 million worth for the full year, compared with 
£216 million worth for the whole of 1952. 

At the beginning of the year, it was estimated that there 
would be enough bricks and cement available, including 
imports, to allow for a probable 300,000 houses ; but some 
doubts were expressed, even then, on whether there would 
be enough to meet the whole amount of new industrial 
building that might be licensed. At that time, it was thought 
that the government might issue industrial licences to the 
value of about £224 million in 19§3 ; as it turns out, the 
present rate at which they are being granted is almost 40 
per cent higher than that. Industrial building makes heavy 
demands on cement ; nearly a ton is needed to every {100 
worth of work. It is not surprising therefore that the chair- 
man of Tunnel Portland Cement said recently that demand 
for cement was exceeding estimates. Cement production 
is running slightly above last year’s figures—at 4.5 million 
tons for the first five months compared with 4.3 million 
in the equivalent period of 1952—but an additional 
136,000 tons have been imported to keep up home 
deliveries. Export deliveries have also been cut by about 
140,000 tons, in order to meet this booming home demand. 
Nearly three-quarters of Britain’s bricks go to housing. 


So EG 
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Production has been at or approaching 600 million a month 
for most of this year and the industry had felt confident that 
this would be enough to serve the bigger housing pro- 
gramme. But some bricks go into industrial building, and 
many into miscellaneous work that needs no licences. The 
fact that stocks were down in May to 90 millions—a level 
that means in practice that there were no bricks available 
for supplies from stocks at all—suggests that here, too, there 
may have been a miscalculation. The supply of bricks and 
cement is limited by the amount of plant and labour avail- 
able, and it cannot be altered quickly in response to changes 
in demand. The productive capacity available in any given 
year therefore sets a limit to the amount of building that can 
be done in that year. If the present rate of building con- 
tinues for many more months, Britain may find that it has 
bumped against that limit far too sharply for comfort. 


Some Surplus Rubber? 


RESENT indications are that neither the American fore- 
P cast of no surplus of natural rubber this year, nor the 
International Rubber Study Group’s gloomy estimate of a 
surplus of 193,000 tons, will be realised. The debate that 
raged around these two differing forecasts at Copenhagen 
in May can now be judged in the light of the Study Group’s 
own published estimates of the trade in rubber during the 
first five months of 1953. World production of natural 
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rubber in this period is estimated at 692,500 tons (or 35,000 
tons less than a year ago) and world consumption at 667,500 
tons (or 47,500 tons more than a year ago, with American 
consumption alone up by nearly 50,000 tons). This left an 
apparent surplus of only 25,000 tons, or one-quarter of the 
surplus in the same period of 1952. The surplus in May 
itself, however, was no less than 12,500 tons ; if, as seems 
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likely, the surplus in June was around the same level, the 
apparent surplus for the first half of 1953 well may have 
been about 40,000 tons. In fact, the actual surplus 
was probably considerably higher. In the absence of more 
reliable information, the Study Group has always had to 
assume that smallholders’ production in Indonesia is equal 
to the reported exports, In the last few months at any rate, 
because of the ban on consignment shipments to Malaya, 
this assumption is unlikely to have been correct ; it jg 
probable that some 35,000 tons were produced by small- 
holders but not exported during this period. The actual 
world surplus in the first half of this year was therefore 
probably nearer 75,000 tons than 40,000 tons. The surplus 
in the second half of 1953 is a subject for anybody’s guess ; 
but it still seems likely that the Study Group’s original 
estimate of 193,000 tons for the whole year will prove too 
pessimistic. 

The Study Group also estimates that in the first five 
months of 1953, world stocks of natural rubber (other than 
natural strategic stockpiles) actually declined by 17,500 
tons, despite the estimated surplus of 25,000 tons in this 
period. Given a considerable margin of error in the 
reported figures of stocks, the implication of a “ missing” 
42,500 tons is not badly out of line with reports of the 
amounts that have gone into national stockpiles. In the 
United States, it seems that between January and April 
(the latest month for which figures are available), some 
20,000 tons was absorbed by the strategic stock, and in 
Britain, some 7,000 tons. 

The major cloud over the market, however, is that the 
end of America’s strategic purchases cannot be far away, 
and the outlook for natural rubber is becoming increasingly 
dependent on the rate of civil consumption in the United 
States. Despite the recent heartening rise in total consump- 
tion of rubber in the United States in recent months, it must 
be remembered that America has been using nearly twice 
as much synthetic as natural rubber in the last two years; 
in the first five months of 1953 its consumption of synthetic 
again rose by 26,600 tons to over 369,000 tons and its pro- 
duction of synthetic by 17,000 tons to over 386,000 tons. 
Since May, the price of natural rubber has dropped by 
another 14d. per Ib. to 193d. It will be interesting to see 
whether the June figures of American consumption bear out 


- the view the Americans expressed at that time: that even a 


slight decline in relative prices should lead to a substantial 
increase in their usage of natural rubber. 


Valuing Houses at the Pithead 


HE long wrangle about the compensation that should be 
paid to the former colliery owners for the 140,000 
houses that they owned and let to their miners has at last 
been brought to an end. Both the National Coal Board 
(which will own the houses) and the Mining Association of 
Great Britain (which represents the former colliery owners) 
are bound to accept the new arbitration award from the 
independent tribunal headed by Sir Malcom Eve. Neither 
of the two.contestants has gained the day. The tribunal has 
rejected the low prices originally offered for these hous¢s 
by the National Coal Board on a formula based on actual 
rentals. But it has also rejected the Mining Association's 
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plea that the value of these houses should be calculated on 
the basis of current replacement costs. Instead the tribunal 
has adopted a compromise formula under which the value 
of the houses—and hence of the compensation that the Coal 
Board will ultimately pay to the colliery companies—should 
be calculated on the basis of the net rent that a colliery 
would be likely to pay on a lease for a number of years “ in 
order to use the house properties in association with the 
colliery.” The formula, which takes account of the age and 
size of each house, is a complicated one ; it appears, unfor- 
tunately, to impose some relative penalty on those collieries 
that kept their houses in a good state of repair. 

Although some of the former coal-owners will be disap- 
pointed with these terms, the new award will hasten the 
day when the Coal Board pays compensation on these assets 
to the colliery companies—and when, in turn, these 
companies can make further capital distributions to their 
shareholders. It should also prepare the way for more com- 
promise settlements about the value of other ancillary assets 
formerly owned by the colliery companies. The dragging 


and protracted story of compensation for nationalisation of 
coal has thus taken a significant step forward towards 
solution. The market welcomed it by marking up many 


of the colliery shares. 


Tin Below £600 


HIS week tin joined the general company of commodi- 
T ues which are now at prices below their pre-Korean 
levels. Having lost about £250 in the last three months, tin 
last Monday broke through the {600 per ton level at which 
it stood in Jume, 1950, and on Thursday closed officially 
at {582 10s. per ton, The present price is a little over one 
third of its peak, when “scare” buying sent tin to a 
fantastic £1,615 per ton. The recent weakness is due to 
several factors: a falling market encourages buyers to hold 
off ; the prospects of a truce in Korea affects sentiment, 
particularly in this Eastern metal ; demand from the United 
States, the largest consumer, is small ; the rate of strategic 
buying, which has so far absorbed the surplus of tin, 
is diminishing ; and consumers’ stocks in many countries 
are very low. This last factor could quickly reverse the 
present tendency in prices if and when buyers decided that 
the market had reached bottom. 


Five Per Cent for Cotton Workers 


panos and unions in the spinning and weaving 
sections of the cotton industry have sensibly compro- 
mised on a wage increase of 5 per cent all-round. The 
unions had claimed 10 per cent on behalf of the 280,000 
workers concerned ; their weekly. wage will now go up by 
an average of six shillings. The last increase, also of five 
Pet cent, was made in September, 1951, and together with 
the 10 per cent granted the previous January, effectively 
Talsed wages by slightly more-than 15 per cent for the whole 


é 
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year. The subsequent setback in textiles put paid to any 
further increases in 1952. A claim for 10 per cent was 
rejected by the employers last November, and by the In- 
dustrial Disputes Tribunal in January. 

The unions’ case was based on a rise of two points in 
the cost of living index since January, on the need to en- 
courage the flow of labour back to the mills, and on the 
“ profitability ” of the industry. Lancashire is undoubtedly 
in better shape now than it was a year ago ; its recovery 
has been quicker than was expected. But the export markets 
are still extremely difficult, and it will not be easy to pass 
on to export prices a wage increase costing the industry over 
£4 million a year. It should be easier to recoup the increase 
from sales in the home market, which is also Lancashire’s 
largest outlet. The effects of the increase on activity and 
employment will not be measurable for several months. 


American Aircraft for Lufthansa? 


HEN the German airlines come back inte being, it 

seems highly probable that the first aircraft to go into 
service with them will be American-built and piston-engined. 
This will be a blow to the pride, but not necessarily to the 
pocket, of the British aircraft industry. The Germans may 
feel that it would be better to begin services with the kind 
of aircraft with which they are most familiar, rather than 
plunge straight into a radically new type of power-plant 
involving special operating techniques. They have not 
yet placed orders, but they have obtained written under- 
takings from two American manufacturers, Lockheed and 
Consolidated Vultee, that they could deliver aircraft in time 
for the newly formed Lufthansa to start services with them. 
The numbers involved are much smaller than those that the 
Germans originally intended to buy ; probably half-a-dozen 
Super-Constellations will be bought for long-distance work 
and the same number of Convair 340s for medium ranges. 
This would leave Lufthansa free to build up its fleet with 
more modern gas-turbine aircraft once the difficult stage 
of re-establishing services had been passed. 

The Super-Constellation, with the Douglas DC-6, is the 
last and the finest of the great piston-engined airliners ; it 
is an essentially modern aircraft that is only just coming into 
service. By starting long range services with these aircraft, 
probably in 1955, the Lufthansa would be as well equipped 
as the majority of its competitors ; and since the only im- 
mediate alternative is the Comet, the decision to use Super- 
Constellations is probably an irrevocable and possibly a wise 
one. But the Germans may be less settled in their reported 
decision to base their medium run services on the Convair 
340, an aircraft that has been in service for some years ; 
they may yet decide to operate these services with the 
Vickers Viscount instead. The Viscount, as a turbe-prop 
aircraft, does not call for the same precise schedules as the 
pure-jet Comet, and its costs compare favourably with those 
of the Convair. A deciding factor may be the ability of the 
British companies to offer the same credit terms.as the 
Americans ; the numbers of civil aircraft on the American 
industry’s order books have been running down rapidly and 
manufacturers are likely to offer particularly favourable 
terms. Since airlines do not like changing their suppliers 
because of the difficulties that it creates over spare parts 
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and servicing, the familiar and vexed problem of long- 
term credits for British exports seems to be raising its head 
in a field where the prima facie case appears better founded 
than in many others. 


Spate of New Issues 


HE queue of applicants for new money during this 
Lr summer holiday season is bigger and has appeared 
more suddenly than the capital market had expected. The 
steady accumulation of liquid balances in British industry 
(associated with the decline in stocks) had led most investors 
to believe that applications for new money would have been 
at least deferred until later in the year. In fact, however, 
there has been a sudden spate of moderately attractive 
mixed ordinary-cum-debenture issues, most of them by 
companies associated with the capital goods industries in 
this country or by those interested in developments in the 
Commonwealth. 

Heading the list comes English Electric, whose decision to 
raise {2,500,000 on a 44 per cent debenture stock (1972-77) 
at 974 and whose rights issue of 1,769,365 new {1 ordinary 
shares at 48s. 6d. were discussed in these columns last week, 
The lists for the debenture stock were promptly closed on 
Thursday when a heavy over-subscription was announced. 
Also within the orbit of the capital goods industry in this 
country are the offers by Marley Tile (one of the leading 
companies manufacturing concrete roof tiles) of £750,000 
of 5 per cent debenture stock (1959-77) at 99, and by Berry 
Wiggins and Company, the petroleum refining and bitumen 
making concern of 1,500,000 new §s. ordinary shares at 
§s. 6d. each ; on the basis of a dividend of 10 per cent 
these shares would yield a little more than 9 per cent on 
their issue price. 

Two other major new issues are to be made by companies 
closely concerned with the development of Commonwealth 
resources. Wankie Colliery (now domiciled in Rhodesia) is 
to raise about £4,500,000 by an issue of shares and deben- 
tures ; the actual details of the offer have not yet been 
announced, but the new money will be used to provide 
further equipment for the company’s two collieries, for the 
establishment of a third one, and for extensions to coking 
and other by-product plants. A similar combined offer of 
equities and debentures is to be made by Taylor Woodrow, 
the well-known civil engineering company that has many 
interests overseas. This offer, which comprises a £500,000 
issue of a 54 per cent debenture stock (1960-68) at par 
coupled with an issue of ten new §s. ordinary shares at 
7s. 6d. each for every {100 of the loan stock taken up, is 
the first to be sponsored by the recently formed Locana 
Corporation. This corporation, founded under the auspices 
of Hambros Bank, Harrisons and Crosfield and a number of 
investment trusts, was formed with the object of helping 
British companies to establish themselves in Canada. It is 
in Canada that the bulk of the new money to be raised by 
Taylor Woodrow will be used. Since Taylor Woodrow’s 
existing ordinary shares are currently quoted at around 
14s. 6d., the option for subscribers to the new loan stock 
to subscribe for the company’s equity shares at 7s. 6d. each 
seems to be a carefully calculated and attractive bait. 
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Two Warnings from Selection Trust 


wo very plain warnings were issued at last weck’s 

annual general meeting of Selection Trust Ltd., which 
controls the Roan Antelope and Mufilira copper companies 
through Rhodesia Selection Trust and which has other 
considerable investments in the diamond, gold and oil 
industries. The chairman, Mr Chester Beatty, addressed 
his first warning directly to the company’s shareholders, 
Without mincing any words Mr Beatty told them that they 
can expect lower dividends in the near future, as the 
dividends that Selection Trust itself will receive from its 
investments are almost sure to drop after the recent fall 
in metal prices. The group is, however, taking the oppor- 
tunity to extend its exploration programme, ‘particularly in 
Canada and Southern Rhodesia ; concessions can now often 
be obtained on more favourable terms than may be possible 
in the future. 

Mr Beatty’s second warning was directed at the British 
Treasury. He believes that very few of the mineral 
deposits that Selection Trust has helped to develop in the 
past would be worth equipping today by a company 
resident in this country, because at the present rate of British 
taxation “the net return from such a company would not 
justify the expenditure involved.” It is therefore the 
practice of Selection Trust, when sponsoring new com- 
panies for the development of a new mining venture, to 
have its subsidiary companies registered and domiciled 
abroad. Broadening his argument, Mr Beatty added that 
he thought that 

it will only be a matter of comparatively short time before 

only very few of the world’s minerals are controlled from 

the United Kingdom, unless quite substantial relief from 
taxation is given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
respect of overseas mining business administered from this 
country. 
The migration of mining companies from this country 
has already proved Mr Beatty’s point, and it should not be 
dismissed by the Treasury merely as a piece of familiar 
and special pleading by one of the interests involved. 


Greeting the Stockholder 


F AR too often stockholders in British industry are the odd 
men out. Any reform, however small, that identifies 
the stockholder more closely with his company is therefore 
to be welcomed without reservation. Just such a reform 
has been initiated by Unilever Ltd, which, in forging those 
intangible links between the board-room, the workshop and 
the stockholders’ meeting, has already to its credit a serics 
of informative and unusually well-presented accounts. 
Adopting a practice that is very common in the United 
States, but that is almost unknown in this country, the direc- 
tors of Unilever have decided to send a letter of welcome 
to every new stockholder. * In this unpretentious lettcr, 
stockholders are told something about the financial and in- 
dustrial organisation of the Unilever group, about the pro- 
ducts it sells, about the date of dividend payments and how 
to secure the receipt of these payments through a banking 
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In the 
| Seaports of the East... 


from the Arabian Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean the branches of the Chartered 
Bank perform a wide range of banking 
services connected with overseas trade 
and local industry. Merchants and 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom 
who trade into the East are invited to 
consult the Bank’s managers in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool. 


| 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


West End (London) Branch : 28 Charles II Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Manchester Branch : 52 Mosley St., Manchester, 2. 


Liverpool Branch : 28 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established at. most centres of 


commercial impertance throughout Southern and South- 
Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER 
& CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £2,000,000) 


is associated with 


The British Metal Corporation { Pakistan) Led., 
Drew, Brown Lid. (Canada), Sandilands Buttery & Co. Lid. (Malaya), 
and C. Tennant Sons & Co., of New York, as well as with 
the associates of The British Metal Corporation Lid., London, 
Australia, Canada, India, South Africa and Central Africa. 


The Group provides manufac- throughout the world. Expert 
turers and producers of finished knowledge in distribution and 
articles and raw commodities salesmanship is available 
with an economical method through the various units of 
of marketing their products the Group. 


2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


TELEGRAMS CABLES TELEPHONE 
Nonfermet Telex London Nonfermet Lendon MANsion House 4521 (10 fines) 


Branches at BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER and GLASGOW 











GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 
ARMY and ROYAL AIR FORCE AGENTS 
Established 1753 


ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND 
LIABILITIES, 30th JUNE, 1953. 













LIABILITIES 
Capital bee ‘ae oe ‘ee ... £1,060,000 
Reserve Fund ... asi o i -» 1,060,000 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts --- 62,362,930 
Liability for Acceptances, Engagements, etc. 5,698,014 












£70, 180,944 
ASSETS etna 


Cash in hand and Balance at Bank of England 5,286,810 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of 
collection on, other Banks in the British 


Isles... ee sag ne = . 3,993,435 
Money at Call and Short Notice... ... 10,809,000 
Bills discounted isd ies eis -» . 3,709,847 
Investments : 

British Govt. Securities ... £19,619,820 
Other Securities ... tan 245,161 


Advances to Customers and other Accounts 
Bank Premises :-— 
Freehold ... den sit £620,000 
Leasehold ... ee ais 75,000 










Liabilities of Customers for 
Acceptances, Engagements, : 
etc. oa ee oa 5,698,014 

£70, 180,944 


HEAD OFFICE : 67, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 

CHILD'S BRANCH : 1, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 

HOLT’S BRANCH: Kirkland House, Whitehall, $.W.1. 
Associ : 


iated Banks : 
Royal Bank of Scotland: Williams Deacon's Bank Limited 
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THE PURPOSE AND RESULT OF SENSIMATIC CONTROL 


< ~& Here's the secret of the Sensimatic’s astonishing 
versatility. Each panel (or sense-plate) like this guides the 
machine through any four different accounting jobs in any com- 
bination. There is no limit to the number of panels you can use. 










From one accounting machine — 
countless applications 






NOW THERE ARB FIVE VERSIONS of the Burroughs Sensi- 
matic Accounting Machine, giving you the registers or-combina- 
tions of registers you need for the jobs you have on hand. 
All are based on the completely new principle of Sensimatic 
Control, which directs the machine automatically through every 
mathematical function and carriage movement during a posting 
operation. Just as there is no practical limit to the number 
of different accounting applications the Sensimatic will handle 
—switching instantaneously from one to another at a turn 
of the selector knob—so there is no limit to the economies in 
time and labour which its use will effect in your office. 
















Call Burroughs about the Sensimatic today. You'll be sur- 
prised at the low cost of this multi-purpose accounting machine. 






Burroughs Adding 
Machine Limited, Avoa 
House, 356-366 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Sales and Service 
offices in principal cities, 
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account. Letters such as. these cannot- perhaps do much 
to remedy the atrophy of savings and risk capital in this 
country, or to re-establish the vital principle that the stock- 
holder should not occupy a subordinate place in the 
hierarchy of directors, managers, workers and stockholders. 
But they can do something, and there should be many more 
of them. 


SHORTER NOTES 


[raffic on the cross-channel car ferry operated by Silver 
City Airways has expanded to a point where the company 
is contemplating building its own airfield in the Romney 
Marsh area. In the five years during which the ferry has 
been in existence, the number of vehicles carried has risen 
from 170 in the first year to 11,000 in 19§2 ; in the first six 
months of this year, more than 10,000 have been flown 
across and at least that number will be ferried in the single 
month of July. 

* 


In their report on Hudson Bay Marine Insurance Rates 
for 1953 the Commonwealth Shipping Committee state that 
a record number of 27 ships sailed from Port Churchill 
in 19§2, compared with 21 ships in 1951. Various im- 
provements to aids to navigation are outlined in the report, 
and as a result the insurance market has amended the 
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additional premiums for the Hudson Bay on vessels fitted 
with gyro compasses from 7s, 6d. to 6s. 8d. per cent. 


* 


Retail sales rose sharply from 118 in April (1950= 100) 
to 126 in May. This is ten points higher than a year ago, 
and if food sales are excluded the difference is even more 
striking. Sales of goods other than food by the big retailers 
rose from 103 to 120 between April and May, and those 
of the independent, smaller shops from.96 to 112. Much 
of the increase took place in household goods, sales of 


which rose 20 per cent, no doubt as a result of the budget 
reductions in purchase tax. 


* 


The sale of the ordinary shares in Prices Trust—whose 
affairs (and existing excess of property values over balance 
sheet values) were discussed in these columns a week ago— 
was given a fresh twist this week. The Anglo-Federal Bank- 
ing Corporation made an unconditional offer last Monday 
of 31s. a share for §1 per. cent of the ordinary capital of 
Prices Trust. This price is 1s. more than the offer that was 
made by. United Drapery Stores and that was accepted by 
Sir Harry Price for his one third interest in Prices Trust’s 
ordinary capital ; it follows a conditional bid at the same 
price made on July 2nd—that is before the offer by United 


Drapery Stores was made public—for 75 per cent of the 
ordinary capital. 


Company Notes 


ENGLISH SEWING COTTON. 
The decision by the directors of English 
Sewing Cotton to maintain the ordinary 
dividend at 124 per cent is obviously a 
reflection of their confidence in the future 
rather than of their satisfaction with the 
trading results in 19§2. For last year, as 
was reported in these columns on June 
20th, trading profits collapsed from 
{1,370,438 to £40,611. In his statement 
accompanying the full accounts, the chair- 
man, Mr Leslie Shaw, amply demonstrates 
that this pitifully small ‘level of profit- 
ability is not a fair guide to current 
prospects. As with almost all the other 
textile companies either side of the 
Pennines, English’ Sewing Cotton had to 
withstand a sharp fall in prices and a loss 
in sales in the first months of 1952—and 
then began to enjoy a notable revival 
in trade in the months that followed. 
This recovery could not be expected to go 
far enough in 19§2 to wipe the black 
marks out of the accounts—especially as 
higher unit costs were inevitably asso- 
ciated with the decline in output. But at 
the moment, although a few of the com- 
pany’s departments are still under- 
employed, Mr Shaw reports that the mills 
are running “at a fairly high level of 
activity.” 

Mr Shaw’s confidence in the future is 
based on the change in working. capital 
commitments as well as upon the present 
course of trade. He explains in some 


detail that in the first half of 1952 the 


company kept its mills running at a high 





level of activity and continued to build 
up its stocks of finished goods. When 
trade improved about halfway through the 
financial year, however, the company did 
not immediately step up production but 
began to sell off its accumulated stocks ; 
by the end of 1952, therefore, the volume 
of stocks was about the same as had 
been held at the end of 1951. The fall in 
the book value of stocks (from £4,221,590 
Years to Dec. 31, 
Consolidated earnings : 1951 1952 


£ £ 
Trading profit*....... 1,370,438 40,611 
Total income......... 1,686,585 279,390 
Depreciation ......... 179,960 170,187 


RONG 646 aS oe 749,582 

Net UNE 6 40k Wa 0 Ons 724,476 76,948 

Ordinary dividends ... 131,250 145,000 

Ordinary dividends (per 

OUR 55k ks waldo 124 123 

Retained bysubsidiaries 54,385 21,657 

Stock reserve .... ‘ 500,000 

General reserve és 250,0 0a 

Added to carry forward Dr 6,391 Dr 94,143 
Consolidated balance sheet : 

Fixed assets, less depre- 

ORI 2s Bo oxo 5 eae 1,909,018 2,208,706 
Net current assets . $3,453,593 3,217,641 
NES nd ley owe aw ws 4,221,590 3,611,709 
Cee Sis ess ae 483,354 598,187 
Reserves . 2... cise 3,617,817 3,641,722 
Ordinary capital...... 2,000,000 2,000,000 


{£1 ordinary stock at 38s. 6d. yields {6 10s. per cent. 

* After providing for a fall in stock values 
(1951: £132,109; 1952: £564,215).° (a) The 
same sum of £250,000 was written back from 
stock .weserves. 


to £3,611,709) was therefore due almost 
entirely to the decline in prices. Since 
the beginning of 1953 the company has 


been reducing its stocks of finished goods 
at “a fairly rapid rate” and it has also 
reduced its stocks of raw materials. The 
reinforcement of the company’s liquid 
resources that will have followed this 
reduction in inventories, together with the 
higher level of current profits, suggests 
that a dividend of 12} per cent may be 
paid again this year—and with much 
greater comfort. 


* 


AMALGAMATED METAL. 
Together with most other dealers in non- 
ferrous metals, rubber and other com- 
modities, Amalgamated Metal had to 
suffer some hard blows last year. But 
these blows were not quite as severe as a 
first reading of the company’s full 


accounts, which show trading profits to™ 


have slumped from {£1,919.439 . to 
£892,049, might suggest—for earnings in 
1951 were unduly swollen by certain ex- 
ceptional receipts and profits. Indeed the 
most dismal feature of the latest profit 
and loss account is not the decline in 
profits but the fact that taxation (at 
£715,596, mcluding {£86,000 for EPL) is 
only £350,000 lower than the year before, 
and thus absorbs an even higher pro- 
portion of gross profits than in 1951. Net 
profits have slumped even more 
alarmingly than gross earnings, from 
£1,008,867 to £330,111. But the direc- 
tors, who were not led astray by the ex- 
ceptional profits in 1951 and who have 
the comfortable assurance that EPL will 
not disfigure the accounts for long, have 
been able to maintain the ordinary divi- 
dend at 8 per cent without any real diffi- 
culty. 

The balance sheet provides a further 
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justification for this maintained dividend. 
The value of the group’s stocks has fallen 
from £2,918,910 to £1,920,297, and this 
has been followed by the customary rein- 
forcement of liquid balances. Last year 
the group reduced its bank overdraft from 
£1,610,924 to £1,066,980, increased its 


Years to Dec. 3l, 


1951 1952 
Consolidated earnings :— f£ £ 
Trading profit......... 1,919,439 892,049 
Total income. ......i.. 2,153,324 1,111,829 
Taxatiotit 6615528 is000% 1,066,343 715,596 
NG POE. oak anata cs 1,008,867 ~ $330,111 
Ordinary dividends .... 186,303 195,175 


Ordinary dividends (per 
COBO Aes ee cas ata 8 8 
General reserve........ 45,000 Bes 
Added to group carry 
Forward 2425.43.65 736,806 35,029 
Consolidated balance sheet:— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 


CNN is scan seas 253,948 444,347 
Investments .......... 1,363,740 1,208,700 
Net current assets ..... 4,769,468 4,720,686 
Stott. ok eka bo owas 2,918,910 - 1,920,297 
Cashes te eee as 1,082,147 1,268,380 
Bank overdraft........ 1,610,924 1,066,980 
Reseiee Sooo sc sath 1,869,100 1,927,170 
Ordinary capitah....... 4,435,792 4,435,792 


cash balances from (1,082,147 to 
£1,268,380, and increased its holdings of 
tax reserve certificates from £63,025 to 
£264,125. There are still plenty of 
problems ahead ; for example, the group 
may be adversely affected if there is a 
fall in the price of copper when free 
dealings begin in this metal in August. 
To balance this, however, there is the 
longer term consideration that the com- 
pany has associated itself with the new 
companies formed to promote and exploit 
development projects in Canada and New- 
foundland. The £1 ordinary stock units 
currently stand at par, to yield 8 per cent. 


* 


PINCHIN JOHNSON. Share- 
holders in Pinchin Johnson, the paint 


manufacturers, have not been as fortu- 
nate as those in Amalgamated Metal and 
English Sewing Cotton. Their ordinary 
dividend has been cut from 25 to 20 per 
cent. As had been expected, in view of 
the worldwide trading recession, the com- 
pany’s preliminary report shows that both 
gross trading profits and net profits have 
fallen—from £1,958,819 to £1,476,076 and 
from £520,893 to £422,496 respectively. 
These declines, however, are not as violent 
as those reported by many other com- 
panies that have been willing to maintain 
their dividend payments ; in advance of 
the publication of the full accounts, it 
must therefore be assumed that neither 
towards the end of Pinchin Johnson’s 
financial year (on March 31st last) nor 
since then have there been any very 
hopeful signs of recovery in the paint 
trade. But last year’s issue of an un- 
secured loan stock and the more recent 
acquisition of the Fishburn Printing Ink 


Company show that the group, come 
Consolidated earnings : * Years to Mar. 31, 
1952 1953 
£ £ 
Trading profit......... 1,958,819 1,476,076 
Total income.......... 2,027,164 1,546,807 
Depreciation .......... 196,066 195,924 
ge eee eee 1,076,178 718,159 
NEDO Fo Niccagn this 520,893 422,496 
Ordinary dividends .... 345,161 284,347 


Ordinary dividends (per 
OMG Us orca eee 25 20 


Retained by subsidiaries 103,962 77,777 
Contingencies and stock 

PREP VOR aic bau cs CEG 200,000 a 
Added to carry forward. Dr 151,593 37,009 


10s, ordinary stock at 30s.xd. yields £6 13s. per cent. 


wind or rough ‘weather, is not afraid of 
adding to its interests either in this 
country or overseas. In itself this is a sign 
of long term confidence, but it. does not 
make up for the short term gloom spread 
by the dividend reduction. 
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| No (Dec. 31, 1938= 100) (per cent) 

Group Be June | June | April | May June | June | June A pril) May | June 
pers 26, | 24, | 28, | 26, | 30, | 26, | 24 | 28, | 20, | 30, 
1951 | 1952} 1953 | 1953 1953 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953) 1953 











































































24% Comsols........2++8 | 1] 91-3] 18-1| 85-7| 86:9| 85:8 5-89 4:53 4-16 | 4-10 | 4-15 
Industrial debenture...... | 20 96-5 | 83-2} 86°2| 86-3) 87-4] 4-26 | 4-94 | 4-76 | 4-75 | 4-69 
Investmenttrustdebenture. | 4] 94-7} 79-9] 83-7] 84-7| 84-1] 3-82 | 4-54 | 4-33 | 4-30 | 4-29 
Industrial pertains Be < 97-8) 86-7 855 | 91-7| 92-4} 4-97 | 5-60 5-32 | 5-31 | 5-26 
Investment trust pre pyence:| 90-5; 79-0 36; 84:2) 84-7 ded kde 5°15 | 5-12 | 5-11 
Ordinary shares : 
Banks & discount co.’s .... | 10 103-4 | 79-9} 93-5} 93-1) 94-9 4-06 | 5-39 an | 4-73| 4-64 
Insuranod.. i... <sccecas os 10 132-3 | 100-4 120-8 | 121-1 | 118-9] 3-60 | 5-07 | 4-41 | 4-53 | 4-62 
Investment trusts ........ | 9 | 159-1 | 126-1 | 153-9 | 150-7 | 151-6] 4-38 | 6-44 5-60 | 5-94 | 6-05 
Aircraft manufacturing... | 5 109-4| 90-7} 105-5 | 101-9/ 101-9} 5-62 | 7-18 6-27 | 6-56 | 6-82 
Building materials........ | 6 | 159-9 | 133-4 | 155-7 | 150-2 | 153-7 | 5-10 | 6-44 | 5-64 | 5-94 | 6-14 
Cottam: «cvs sans reais <4 age | 5 | 323-6 | 199-5 | 212-0 | 210-4 | 207-6 | 4-83 | 8-91 | 7-36 | 7-37 | 7-48 
Electrical manufacturing .. | 12 156-3 | 109-8 | 155-8 | 127-3 | 129-0 4-23 | 6-45 5-31 | 5-68 | 5-65 
Motenes cc cscs ec exaae 6 | 214-9 | 149-1 | 179-7 | 170-6 | 168-9} 5-27 | 8-61 | 7-23 | 7-64 | 7-77 
Olle sas eb a Fe cee eee 4 | 129-4 | 117-3} 126-8 | 128-6 | 127-7] 5-44 | 6-72 6-31 | 6-52 | 6-80 
Total (ivetiectiany ..>.< | 38 | 168-5 | 125-0 | 146-4 | 140-9 | 141-4| 4-93 | 7-27 | 6-17 | 6-46 | 6-58 
Col -.is6ickis eee | 8 | 169-7 | 144-5 | 157-4) 151-3) 153-8} * | * | * | * | s 
Shipping ...... access tae | 7 299-5 | 239:3| 292-7 270-8 | 274-8 6°72 | 7-54 | 7-43 
Stores and catering ....... an 190-2 | 135-6 | 192-9 190-1 | 195-1 5°42 | 5-59 | 5-48 
Total (distribution) ........ | 23 | 212-4 | 156-7 | 212-9 | 205-8 | 210-5 | 8-81 | 6-18 | 6-08 
Breweries & distilleries... | 20 | 123-5! 98-1| 101-7} 99-9/ 102-1 7-25 | 7-33 | 7-21 
| sisapinltaegietntioloil een otal -ssiesecaingee enact SL A artesian fines 
Total (miscellaneous) ...... | 39 152-4 | 102-4 112-8 | 110-2| 112-0 5-38 | 7-14 | 6-51 | 6-67 16-61 





; 


Tatal industrial (all classes) 100 


160-4 | 120-8 | 143-0 | 138-6 | 140-4 





7-28 | 6-22 | 6-47 | 4.47 


* The yield is not quoted for this group, 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 

Next Settlement Day: July 21s: 

Next account begins: August 5t), 

Next Contango Day; August 51). 
BUSINESS was again at a low ebb this 
week and prices tended to drift slightly 
lower as the old account drew towards its 
end. A little ground, however, was gained 
in most markets at the beginning of the 
new three weeks’ account. In the gilt- 
edged market prices were again marked 
up slightly before the weekend ; but, as 
the market faltered on Wednesday, the 
net gains in prices in the week to Wed- 
nesday’s close were very small indeed. 
Old Consols and Daltons, for example, 
made gains of only rs to the common 
price of 6oH, while many of the other 
stocks showed no net changes at al! on 
the week’s trading. In the foreign market 
Greek bonds received some support but 
the advance was checked when profits 
were taken on the first day of the new 
account. German and Japanese bonds— 
as is customary—were marked down at the 
end of the old account ; next day, however, 
German issues were again in demand on 
the news that the debt settlement had 
been ratified in the United States. Some 
speculative support was also given to 
Hungarian issues. 

In the industrial market interest tended 
to be concentrated upon the lesser known 
issues, rather than upon “ blue-chips.” 
Textile and tobacco shares received some 
support but the rally in prices received a 
sharp check on the last day of the old 
account. Colliery shares were marked up 
after the news of the valuation award on 
colliery houses. At the beginning of the 
new account a much brighter tone pre- 
vailed in the market, although the volume 
of business remained small. Oil share 
were also particularly firm at the openi: 
of the new account. Kaffirs were dull 
the end of the old account ; but then took 
a decided turn for the better when the new 
account opened, following the cheer!u! 
quarterly report of the Union Corpor:- 
tion and the news of Daggafontein’s 
uranium profits. Copper shares were 


aww Y 


h— 


weak at first after the warnings from the 


chairman of Selection Trust, and 
shares were marked down in line with «! 
sharp fall in the price of the metal. 
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Security Indices Yields 


1953, High 


» Low, ” 10| 6,606 
= 43} 8,16! 

; 
1952, High » 14| 6,966 
15} 6,529 


* July 1,1925=100,  ¢ 1928=100. 
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LONDON AGHVE SECURITIES 


, Ne 
Prices, 19 a Price, | Price, | Yield, 
jan. 1 | July 8, July 15,| July 15 
Hig STOCKS § 
} a See 
00 War Bonds 24% 52-54 . eon 99% | 99/014 9 
Er Exchequer 2}% 1955. | 99% | 99% | 110 2 
10] Exchequer 3% 1960 ..... 1014 l0l# |19 2 
oF Serial F unding 18% 1953.; 993 | 992 |1 5 9) 
9 Serial Funding 13% 1954.) 99 | 993 1110 5) 
1008 | 1 Serial Funding 3% 1955. | 100% 100% |1 2 8 
100 War Bonds 24% 54 56..| 99H 98:1 8 3 
100 # , F uae 23% °52-57... | 1004 100% (1 7 4 
1014 . Def. 3% *54-58..... OLAxd 1014/1 7 7 
1018 } W ar Loan 3% °55-59 . | 1013 1013 Lae 6 
96} Savings Bonds 3% *55- 65. | 948xd| 954xd' 2 2 O 
7} 9 Funding 24% 56- ¥ sierk | 97h 97% L353 
9]. Bt Funding 3% °59-69...... | 9A | SOR | 2 8 6 
7 & Funding 3% ue eokews |} Q91gxd) 91ijixd 2 6 0 
Ole | 98 Funding 4% ’69-90...... | 100% | 101 {|2 2 3 
ojo | 8 Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70.| 894% 893 |2 9 2 
ag | «84 Savings Bonds ie 64-67; 884 884 wea -§ 
102} 100: Victory 4° 0 "20-16. 6 i 6 so] 102 102 ih 12 0 8 
a4 | 82 Savings Bonds 3% °65-75.| 85Axd) 85;xdi 214 3 
091 863 ‘\Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57. | 89}xd| 89ijxd| 2 8 11 
824% | 773 (Conv. 3$% aft. April ’61.| eof 812 |2 7 5} 
614 | 57¢ (Treas, 2¢% aft. April ’75.| 60 60% 12 5 7 
74 74 ‘Treas. sia aft. April ’66..| 71} 71} a? 
on | 874 (Treas. 3% '77-80...... ; 90% | 98/2 8 1 
of it MH lreas. 34% °19 81 ov eteew ote 90.-4xd 2 7 9 
gig | 7 Redemption 3% '86-96 . 803 803 |2 8 0 
£2} 77 War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 59) 8 5 814 ee 
Consols 21% ier aoe 603 60% |2 5 4 
8 Br. Elec. OTE os 4. 874 87% 2911 
823 (Br. Elec. 30 "14-77 ..... 864% | 8641/2 9 1 
ot | Got (Br. Elec. 44% °74-79 ....| 1015 11013 |2 5 6 
99, |Br. Elec. 4} A °74-79 ....| 100§ | 100 | 2 6 0 
88 Elec. 34% ’76-79 ....| 91 | 92 37°. ¢ 
7 Br. Trans. 35% °78-88 ....; 80% | 80% | 210 O 
83; (Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73....| 87% 87% | 210 0 
9 95% |Br. Trans. 4% °72-77....1 98 | 9%{|2 6 O 
764 \Br. Gas 3% '90-95 ......} 804 | 80} 28 4 
9] Br. Gas 34% ’69-71 ..... 94 94% 12 6 3 
» earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. §) Net 
ted Ulowing for tax at 9s. Od. in {. * Assumed average life 13 years 
Prices, 1952 | Prices, 1953 | TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | 
Jan ltoJuly15) STOCKS AND | July 8, July 15, 
High | Low | High | Low [FOREIGN BONDS, 1953 | 1953 
88% | Slt | 89$ | 84% |Aust. 32% '65-69....) 874xd) 87} 
92 | 86 93% 91 IN. Ze: sland 34% °62-65; 93 93 
98 8&9 98 | 93% |S. Africa 34% ‘54 59. 96 96 
6 | 60 693 | 668 IL.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..| 69} | 694 
9 | 6&4 934 | 90 \Liverpool 3% °54-64..| 93 93 
91} | 853 91} | | IP.L.A, 34% ’66-71...; 91 91 
1033 | 973 1044 1013 |Agric. Mort. 5% ’59-89, 102 102 
68) | 614 73. | 66} j|Austria 44% °34-59 ..; 72 72 
13 5 214; 8 ‘Chinese 5% 1913. | 11% 18 
68 | 434 66 | 49% German 5%......:.. | 54 53 
853 | 45 80 | 65 [German ST 68 | 67 
1454 | 103 1342 | 119 |Japan 5% 1907. 124 =| 12: 
_ Prices, 195 Last Two | | Price, | Price, 
Jan. 1to July Dividends | ORDINARY | July 8, July 15, 
Hieh | Li (a) (b) (c) | STOCKS 1" 1953'| 1953 | 
; % % | BANKS & DISCOUNT 
64/1} | 58/14 | 7 6 7 alBarclays “B” £1..... 63/— | 63/-xd 
/6 | 4/3 | 6B 6 alLloyds “A” £5, £1 pd| 52/6 | 52/6xd 
16 | 64/- | 8H 8 alMidland £1, fully pd..| 71/6 | 71/-xd 
/~ | 59/3 835, 8halN. Prov. “B” £5, £1 pai 72/6 | 71/6xd) 
80/- | 70 9b} 9 aWestminster £4, {1 pd 79/6 | 78/6xd 
67/6 10 6} =6TfalAlexanders £2, {1 aS 15/- | 14/6xd) 
wi | 35/6 5 6 5 alNat. Disc. “A” {1....! 39/- | 38/—xd} 
we 39 ‘ 5 6 § a\Union Disc. {1 ...... | 42/- 41 /—-xd) 
w/t | 32 46} 4 alBarc.(D.C.&0.)“A” fil 33/6 | 33/6 
Wi | 39/3 7a) 9 bChart. Bk. of India £1) 41/6 | 41/- 
9s r INSURANCE 
| 7k | 50 al 85 biLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pal 8} 8} 
12 | 
a i 1 20ta| 40tb|Pearl £1, fully pd.. | 2 203 
a | 328 | L00¢e) 105+ c/Prudential “A” £1...| 35 353 
11) . | | Breweries, Etc | 
tay pe/-. | 33 4 10 a\Bass f1............. 1117/6 |117/6 
11, | 8/98 | 15 4 Ta Distillers 4/-......... | 16/3 | 16/6 
10 t | 27/- | 105)  T aiGuinness 10/-........ | 28/- | 28/6 
S/- | 8B 4 alind Coope 5/- ....... | 8/3 | 8/6 








Ben Of tax, Yield calculated on gross basis 
for ca lest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Includes 2% 


\n) Divider id 


9) Yield basis 20%. 
(0) Yield bi isis Th% 





ths; yield basis 16% 
of 17 


(7) Also 5% Cor 
% for 4 mGnthe * 
(v) Yield basis 5% 


ield basis 103%. 
after capital bonus. 


(a) Interim dividend. 
centenary bonus ; 
ronation bonus, not inc 
(0) Yield basis 84% 
(s Yieldebasis 124% 
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Yield, 
July 15, 
1953 


Yield, 
July 15, 
1953 


s. d, 


























205 
Prices, 1953 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Jan. lto July 15} Dividends rea | July 8, July 15 uly 15, 
(a) (8) (c) 1953 | 1953 1953 
High | Low 
% % 3 ENGINEERING s. d. 
39/109} 32/3 | 10¢ 12)BS.A.f1........... 34/- | 34 ! r 7 1 
14/3 10/103} 3a 12 d\Camme li Laird 5/- 11/9 11/6 8 1 
55/44 | 45/3 | 5a 10 bdiGuest Keen N’fold fl. 50/- 50/- 6 0 0 
50/3 | 44/6 | jal 12$b\Vickers {1 .......... 49/6 |49/4 161 3 
| TEXTILES 
29/6 | 21/44| 3a 7 b\Bradford Dyers {1...| 27/6 | 27/6 |7 8 5 
27/3 21/44 | ll a4 12 \Brit. Celanese 10/- | 26/9 26/9 | § 19 8 
48/1} | 41/44 | 5] TpbiCoats (J. & P.) {1....| 42/6 | 42/6 | 617 8 
42/74 | 37/3 | 5 a\ 6$d/\Courtaulds {1 ....... 40/- | 41/9 5 7 9 
45/6 38/6 10 b 5 ajLanes. Cotton {1 ....| 44/-xd] 43/6 | 6 17 11j 
61/10}; 49/- 4a) 16 b/Patons & Baldwins {1; 60/9 | 60/3xd} 612 9 
ELECTRICAL 
81/6 73/- j Tia 1245| Assoc Elect. #1 eases | 73/9 15/- i 5 6 8 
37/6 33/3 2a 8 bi Brit. Insulated Real 36/—- | 35/6 |512 8 
60/6 | 53/14 10 } 5 ajEnglish Elect. {1 ....] 57/- | §3/3xd; 512 8 
46/—- | 38/6 | 15 5 3ja'General Elect. {1 | 40/74 | 40, 74}510 9 
Motor & AIRCRAFT 
19/6 15/6 5a 62|Bristol Aero 10/-..... | 16/- 16/3 |6 3 Im 
7/23 | 5/8) ) 173 4 a\British Motor 5 | 6/9 6/74 | 717 On 
35/104) 23/6 The $e\De Havilland £1... .. | 25/3 | 25/3 | 5 18 10 
0/6 25/14 15 ¢ 15 c\Ford Motor {1....... | 29/- | 29/3 |5 2 Te 
42/103! 36/6 aor 6 ajHawker Siddeley {1..} 41/6xd/ 41/9 |5 56 2 
96/3 | 78/6 25 ¢| 25 @Leyland Motors {1...| 80/- | 80/- |6 5 0 
29 24/- 25 ¢ 2 ajRaleigh Ind. f1......| 26/103! 26/103} 6 4 Oo 
66/6 | 58/6 5 al 10 blRolls Royc +41. | 63/1h | 62/6 | 416 0 
1/- 5/34 12 ¢ 12 ciStandard Mo tor 5/- 6/3 6/3 |912 0 
| SHops & Stores ; 
21/44 | 19 10 a) 10 b\|Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 20/- 20 /- 5 00 
29/6 | 16/6} | 22:45) 124a,Debenhams 4/- ...,.. | 28/3 | 28/- 6 Oll 
97/9 | 85/73 | 5 aj 17}biLyons (J.) “A” £1...) 91/3 | 91/3 | 418 7 
57/3 46/3 15 a) 35 bi\Marks & Spee. “A” 56/9 | 56/6 14 8 6 
56 /—- 44/3 55 co 20a Woolworth Bio 59/9xdj 55/- |5 0 O 
OIL 
6/9/9 54 5.a| 30 b\Anglo-Iranian {1 ....| 6% | 64/5 8 9 
49/8} | 40/11} 2hai 12}6\Burmah Oil {1 ...... 46/103) 46/10} 6 8 O 
$324 £29 # 4a 12 biRoyal Dutch 100 A £314 | £314 416 2 
87/6 | 15/7$ | 5Stai 10td) Shell Reg. {1........ 86/3 | 86/103} 6 5 7 
29 1} 23 | Hato 5tai lrinidad L’holds 5 25/- | 25- 16] 4 
SHIPPING 
44/14 | 34/73 16 ci 2hajCunard {1 .......... | 36 | 3- | 817 9 
52/3, | 52/9 | Gal 14 DIP. &O. Def. f1......| 60 | 59/- |615 7 
30/9 | 24/- 10 c| 10 ¢j/Royal Mail £1. 24/6 | 24/46 |8 3 
|  MUSCELLANEOUS 
115/- |103/3 | Tha} 22gd|Ass. Port. Cem. £1.../113/1} /113/9 16 5 6 
34/3 27/6 | 15 ¢ 15 eBowater Paper fl.. 32/6 | 32/6 |9 4 7 
43/10} 36/74 | 4.a| 8 OBrit. Aluminium {1 ..| 37 S | 37/46 |6 8 0 
37/6 | 34/- | 10tal 64 t d/Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 35/6 | 36/6 | 511 Of 
$61} $453 | 3b 3 al\Canadian P acific $25. 3364 | $464 | 615 6 
6/9 5/6} 11}d 6ha\C arreras “B” 2/6..... 5/9 | 5/74; 715 7 
29/3 | 11/9 150 « 5 a|Dece a Record ‘5 /- 25/9 | 26/6 |513 2 
52 /- 42/9 17h ah {Dunlop Rubber fl. 47/6 | 47/6 774 
49/3 | 41/6 5a 8 ciImp. Chemical {1....| 44/44 | 44/44, 517 2 
57/6} | 50/1 1344; 114, d)Imp. Tobacco {1..... 52/6 52/6 | 712 5¢ 
$844 $68} ($2-60c $1 ajInter. Nickel n.p.v. $75 | $734 6 6 2 
67/6 6] Tia; 10 b|London Brick {1..... 62/6 |} 63/9 6 9 9 
64/9 | 54/7h; 20 cl 3hallate & Lyle fl..... 60/- | 60/6 | 419 29 
62/9 54/3 | 8}b Tja\Tube Investments £1.) 56/6 56/6 6 6 2 
55/8} | 48 | 20 b 24a\Turner & Newall {1..| 53/- | 52/6 | 415 3s 
49/44 | 45/74 | 5a! ahah milever £255.35 66.. | 47/9 | 48/6 | 511 2 
| Tea & Rvusper | 
5/6 4/6 | 5e 5 cj\Allied Sumatra {1 ...) 5/- 5/~- 120 60 0 
19/3 | 14/9 Tic| Nil ajJhanzie Tea {1..... 16/- | 154 |913 7 
41/3 | 33/3 7 $a} 1245}United Sua Betong fl) 33/9 | 33/9 1117 Q 
MINES i 
6% 53 20 a’ 40 biAnglo-Amer. 10/- . 58 54 510 4 
45/3} | 40/3 60 ai 534,b|Blyvoor 2/6......... | 42) —xd} 41/- 618 6 
81/6 | 70/33 | 60 6| 60 alDaggafontein 5/-..... | 78/9xd| 76/103! 716 1 
75/- 55/9 | 80 al 120 b\De Beers 5/- Bearer..| 59/3 | 56/- |I7T 17 2 
Tl/- 48/6 | 17$c\ 17}c\Johannesburg Con. fl 51/104) 50/- 70 0 
203 15$ | 175-5 50 a\Rhokana {1......... 172 11213 7 
| 
New York Closing Prices 
ERIS 
| July | July | July | July | July | July 
| 8 | 15 8 | 15 . | 15 
$ | $ | $ | $ | § $ 
Balt. & Ohio.| 254 | 249 |} Am. Smelting} 32 | 31 | Inter. Paper...) 51 | 50 
an. Pac..... 27k | 26} | Am. Viscose. .| 44% | 43 | Nat. Distill...| 18% | 18 
N.Y. Cent. 25t | 244*| Cel. of Amer. 7 25 | 24§ | Sears Roebuck; 59% | 58 
Pennsyl..... ae. ts BR Chrysler..... 72% | TO§ }Shell........ 713 | Tl 
Amer. Tel.. ..{154. |1543 |Gen. Elec. ...| 73} | 72 | Std. OilofN. j| 72 | 72 
Stand. Gas .. 18% | 188 | Gen. Motor | 604 | 58% | U.S. Steel . -| us 38 
United Corp..| 5 +| 4% | Goodyear ...| 50} | 49$ | Westinghouse, 43 
W. Union Tel.| 45 | 43§ | Inter. Nickel.| 42$ | 414 | Woolworth ..| 44) | 44 
* ex divided. | i 







(b) Final dividend. 
yield basis 14%. (A) 
luded in yield, 

after capital bonus. 
after capital bonus. 


(k) Yiel 


(c) W hole year’s dividend. 
tax free cash bonus ; 
a 114%. 


} Also 2 /° 
(p) Also 


(d) Yield 
(1) To iatest date. 


yield basis 18- 





at 754% of face value. 


(a ie Dx 
(om) $4 


5% net capital distribution, not seen te in rel. 


(t) Yield basis 19-7% gross. 


(wu) Yield basis 30% 
















The statistical pages will appear weekly, monthly or quarterly as indicated. 
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; TOTAL MANPOWER() 
Working population : 


5 err ip 
2S epee ck ORLA DEO ECR AOS 
a ee eee 
win tine. 634 eb 8 6 tb 0 6 ide ene soe ee ales 
Women 


PRUNE Fag Woe E05 ba A SK 
Civil 
lot 


Agriculture, forestry and fishing 


PUSAN MIME QUMIT YING os 6c bs cc vk ok bw locks 
Building and contracting 
Distributive trades 
Public administration 
manufacturing 


Coe eee eee eee eee eee ewe 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (*) 
increase or decrease since June, 1950: 


t nipioyees in enginec SERMA P sé wh ec pees eveseees 

> consumer goods industries(*)...... ' 
2 UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 

Roe CORIO QURE oie iis 5 ec co ceo ow ka 
96 PMR iss. dies Sacks Reade os eee | 
$s iin ee CRT EERSTE ES UTC Te Te j 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men............ 
‘ s WOME... escesss 

Over 3 W@ekS——0Ofs ok ec ccc ec bacccsccpecn 
mS ORD 5s. 6 Kaa ee ob eee 
By industry (*): | 


lextiles 


' : 
UME. 62.480 bch ode is 


Vehicles. . 6. i aes as 
Engineering, etc. .. 
(AGb- RI eo, bse oo Na wisek cae 
Distributive trades 


ee 


By regions (‘): 
CatOe BN i ei cokes ckabows ieee 
London and South Eastern 
Eastern 
SOs i553 s hes Sas 
South Western 
EE i i i eS Sos a on ow eccalae 
PEGs Oi OE a Shs Goes ed 0 cen whe wae 
East and West Ridings 
North Western 
Northern... 


Wade ss Skee A as 
Ones Soils ke kkk a ei ee ee hee Ie aK i 
VACANCIES 


changes : 
PRE oS ses e OTK Pe OS ea as 6 dbo 
a 5 Sa akon ee ake CORRE EE CEES ewer Es 
Women 


Unfilled vacancies notified te Employment ey 


ee ee ee a 


DISPUTES (‘) 
Workers involved ..... 1... cee cee eee ees 


Werking days lost: 
Tess Seas i ee Ce ee as ea on thes i 
Miuing and quarrying... ... 2.6 css 6.0 Se eeki ews 
Engineering, Ct6, 2c cee ein ccs w cen essecus 
Other industries and services. ..............4.. 


() Annual figures are for June of each year, : 
(*)} Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, m 
unemployed expressed as a percentage of the number of employees, 


jewellery. 


Unit oe 7 ry 
1950 1951 1952 April May | June March April | May 
‘000s | 22,954 | 23,228 | 23,2941 23,306 23,300 | 23,294 | 23,254 | 23,309 | 23,31 
15.678 | 15.791 | 15,864] 15,878 | 15,872 | 15,864 | 15,851 | 15,868 | 15,8 
= 7,276 | 7,437 | 7,430] 7,428] 17,428] 17,430] 7,403 | 7,441} 7,458 
. 690} se7| 72] 868| 871] 872] 87! 866] 867 
i 21,993 | 22,214 | 22,119 | 22,105 | 22,114} 22,119} 22,027 | 22,110 | 22,160 
* L161 | 1,139] 1,112] 1,088] 1,103) 1112] 1,057) 1,072) 1,087 
: 852 856 875 871 873 875 876) 818) 877 
s 1,434 | 1,449] 1435] L411] 1420] 1435] 1,426!) 1,436! 1,440 
. 571 | 2600] 2,616} 2,609] 2612] 2616) 2,618] 2,631] 2,633 
- 1362} 11360] 1,336] 1337] 15338] 1336] 1,324| 1,324] 1,322 
z 8,510} 8,736] 8626] 8,722] 8677] 8626] 8,686] 8,715 8,724 
000s — | + 103] + 212] + 232] + 2291-4 212] + 190] + - sa 
; - 14 126 8 i — 109} — 12465 —- SFA} — ee 
‘ ; 
' 
| | 
000s 14-2} 252-9] 414-2] 467-9] 467-4] 440-1] 397-0} 375-8 | 340-5 
220-1| 161-5} 227-8] 242-6] 235-1] 223-1] 251-1] 239-4] 214-5 
z 4-1 1-4] 186-4] 225-3] 232-3] 217-0] 145-9] 136-4 | 126-0 
b 9-2} 49-8] 87-8] 104-5] 106-6] 102-4] 80-3] 74:2] 66-9 
= 33-8 | 37-7] «94-71 131-4 | 137-1 128-6] 48-4] 46-8] 43-0 
3 105-3; 73-2] 85-9] 87-3| 84-4] 76-3] 114-2} 111-5] 102-2 
» 52 27-9 50-2 51-1 52-7 48-7 59-0 55-8 50-7 
| 
% 0-6 0-8 8-6] 14-4 | 15-6] 15:3 1-8 1-5 | 1-4 
1-1 1-7 2-9 3-0 3-0 3-6 1-2 1-1 1-2 | 
ce 0-8 | Q-5 0-7 0-6 | 0-7 0-7 1-6 0-9 0-38 
wf 1:5] 1-0 1-4 1:3 1-3 1-4 1-6 1-5 1-5 | 
= 0-3 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-3 Q-2 | 
‘ 1:2 1 1-5 1-5 1:5 1-3 1:8 1-6 1-5 
| 
‘ 1-5 2 2-0 2-2) 2-2 2-1 1-9} 1-8 1-6 
a 1-1 0-9 1-3 IS} AS 1-2 1-4 1:3 1-2 
. 1-2} 0-9 1-3 15] 1-4] *4-1 1-6 1-5 1-3 
: 14) 21 1-4 14} 1-4 1-2 1-6 1-4 | 1-4 
“ 1-4) 1-2 1-5 15/ 1-4 1-2 1-9 1-8 1-6 
” 0-5 | 4 0-9 0-9 | 1-0 1-0 1-6 1-3 | 1-2 
” 0-6 | ‘5 1-0 1-4 1-3 1-1 0-7 0-7 0-7 
> 0-9) 0-9 1-9 2-4 2-5 2-3 1-3 1-3 1-2 
” 1-6 | 2 3-6 4-3) 6-4 4-9 2-4 2-3 2-1 
mn 2-8{ 2-2 2-6 2-8 2-6 2-3 2-5 2-5 2-3 
s 3:7] 2-9 2-9 3-0 2-8 2-6 3-4 3-5 3-1 
af $0) 25 3-3 3-3 3-1 3-2 3:4 3-3 3-0 
"000s 47) «313 230 321 304 305 263 279 281 
‘ 190} 208) 131] 204) 197 194} = 144 151 154 
% 157 | 105 y9 117 107 lll 119 128 127 
| 
"000s 25 | 32 35 28 39} 58 28 18 16 
5 us| 141] i49]- | 173] 203) 249 15 32 
a 36 29 55 41 14 577 37 4 14 
- 24 43 bb 18 31 113 202 32 8 
55 69 28 18 68 33 10 9 10 


(*) Engineering, ship 














(°) United Kingdom. 


Monthly averages 1952 


building and electyical goods, vehicles, metal goods, 
anufactifes of wood and cork, paper and printing. 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 


| Austria | Belgium | Denmark! France 
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44 
147 


143 | 


COST 
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119 
123 


124 


~ 423 


6 
155 
162 
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156 
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L5€ 

156 


145 


146 
146 
145 
145 
146 


IMPORT 
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131 


EXPORT PRICES °° 


40 
109 
115 


lll 


187 
181 


CURRENCY 


i $1 26 
ixeuwten 228 121 
eee 253 | 114 
eras | 243 | 109 
242 | 108 
| 236 | 108 
231 | 106 
234 
ie 31 27 
ae 185 | 105 | 
SF 217 | 106 
died | 216} 106 
“saws 214 105 
eed 210 | 105 
sis | ost 105 
‘ 105 
aa 27 
' 241 120 
oie | 20] he 
inane 250 | 113 
ose 260 113 
235 114 
veces 240 iad 
ee 05 
cote 233 120 
kee 263 120 | 
i 
aa Le 109 
see 220 107 
215 107 
217 : 
| *000 mn. *000 mn. 
 schillings francs 
fy Vero. 23-6 
. | 7-82 | 99-1 
aes 8-79 102-1 
je | g-57/ 101-6 
seca 8-62 102-1 
a ad 8-53 101-4 
bes 8-63 see 


*-* 
. 
*- . 
Se ee . 
o4 oe & te . 
PETE GE ET 


ites only to 


luly~December, 1948 = 100, 


GOLD AND 


736 
1,054 
1,077 


1,057 
1,051 
1,038 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


1,020 | 
1,006 | 


min 
kroner 


425 
1,741 
1,890 


76-7 
118-2 


142-0 | 


144- 
137: 
143: 
144: 
141: 


© & VU" Go te 


prices in capital cities for Austria, 
(?}) Index numt 
changes in the c¢ mposition of trade as well as price movements. 

(*) Holdings of the government and central bank ; figures for Greece 
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France, Greece and Turkey. 
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101 
101 
101 
100 
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LIVING ° 


PRICES 


pat pew! 
> P 


11] 
lil 
110 
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0-4 
150 i 
150 | 


1948 


139 
14¢ 


146 
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148 
148 


1948 


1948 


lreland 


__ WHOLESALE PRICES “) (1948 


100) 


100) 


43 | 
122 
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IN CIRCULATION 


000 mn 


marks drachmas 


"000 mn. 


3) 


10- O€ 
10-22 
10-28 


"504 


2,198 
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é 
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Z 
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1,166 


1,184 | 


1,248 
1,275 


_ 
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OO we 


2,476 


, 566 


341 
414 
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18 
64 


69- 


67 
67 
65 
68 


67- 


7 i eh 


tS bX 
ek 
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ODOe—re pr 


59 


207 


220 | 


213 | 
215 | 


220 
219 


219 | 


Italy 


112 
109 


104 
106 
103 

104 


108 
110 
Ill 
106 


’000 mn. 
lire 


19 
1,237 
1,361 


1,259 
1,235 
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HOLDINGS () (ma. US 


Nether- 
lands 


fend pened fred pened 


"ed feet beet eet 


mn. 
guilders 


1,048 
3,039 | 
3,171 


3,086 | 
3,133 

3,142 | 
3,142 | 


1,003 | 
544 | 
929 | 


| 


955 | 

981 | 
1,025 | 
1,010 | 
1,034 | 


Cost of living in Paris based on 1949 


rent 
~~~) ~) 


bt eet 


Dollars) 


Norway 
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bee 
wit 


124 
128 
134 
119 


ba 
Cat Ci Cl 
OH ~ ho 


114 
115 
117 
109 


mn 
kroner 


128- 
149- 
148- 


Www 


147- 
146- 
147: 
144: 
142- 
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Pe Py 
| Sweden Turkey 


140 | 


148 


142 
141 
14] 
140 
140 


61 
120 


129 | 


130 | 


130 
130 
130 
130 


145 
152 


143 


mn. 


kroner 


1,040 | 


4,140 


4,620 


4,420 


4,440 | 


4,370 
4,460 
4,300 


512 
395 
379 


| 
| 
| 


207 





103 
104 


106 
108 
107 


103 
109 


110 
110 
110 


96 
96 
87 
84 


34 
217 
190 


197 
220 
218 
220 
221 


= 100, and in Western 


ers of unit value which compare the current value of trade with its value in 1948; they are 
Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. 


are gold reserves only. 


(*) Notes only for France 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July llth there was an 
“above-line”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £4,903,000, compared with a surplus 
of £6,110,000 in the previous four days and a 
deficit of £17,337,000 in the corresponding 
period last year, bringing the cumulative deficit | 
£155,213,000 (£213,074,000 in 1952-553). 
Net expenditure‘ below-line”’ absorbed ¢7,334,000 





to 


I 
| 
j 


raising the total cumulative deficit to 280,836,000 | 
£392,138,000 in 1952-553). 
























April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
Esti- 1952 1953 jJend +d ended | 
£000 mate, to to july | July 
| 1953-54] July 12,; July 11,] 12, aa, 
1952 | 1953 1952 | 1953 
| 
Ord. Revenue i : 
Income Tax......./1782,250] 306,629) 278,512] 20,952) 25,186 | 
Sur-tax 127,000} 23,400| 23,000} 900) 1,200} 
Death Duties 160,000] 44,600; 50,200] 3,000) 3,100) 
Stamps 52,000} 15,050; 14,900} 1,200, 900} 
Profits Tax & EPT) 214,000] 82,700 50,800] 6,200) 3,700 | 
Excess Profits Levy) 99,500 rom 14,450 1,600 | 
ecial Contribu-|) j 
i and »=©6 other’ } «61,000 630 50! | 
luland Revenue J i 
ee Mek F nanan’ 
fotal Inland Rev. . 2435,750] 473,009 432,192] 32,302) 35,686 | 
Customs -.+- 1044,300] 291,196) 296,978) 17,868) 21,951 | 
xCise 680,480} 184,152; 183,275] 3,940) 3,835 | 
Total Customs and 
Excise ...-|1724,780] 474,328) 480,2531 21,808) 25,786 
Motor Duties, 69,000] 7,847; 9,149] 839| 968] 
PO (net receipts) 2,685 a on “= soe | 
Broadcast Licences 16,000 2,700 5,000 ons eee } 
undry Loans.... 25,000 5,242 6,198] 2,371; 3,516 | 
Miscell.: 3..ccics oe 95.0001 31,061 28,043 7 1,283 
COE. & oxi Suadws ek 4368,215| 994,187 958,834)57,327 67,239 
Ord. Expenditure 5 
Debt Interest 615,000] 138,170 148,284] 2,334) 4,075 
Payments N 
Ireland Exchequer) 48,000] 10,123! 12,884 1,712 
Other Cons. Fund 10,000 3,561 3,673 







Suppiv Services 3586, 286 11047901 


Total... 


sinking Funds ... 7,507 7,422 630 354 








* Above-line ’ Surplus or De- 


ficit (£m.) 213,074 -155,213}-17337|- 4,903 


Below - lir 
titure 


ve” Net Expen 







179,064 23,966) 7,334 


Total Surplus or Deficit (€m.) | 392.138 422 





Net Recetpls (fran) from: 
fax Certificates ie 8,179; 63,267}- 1,544'— 4,029 
Savings Certificates........}— 8,800) 9,7001- 600) 400 
Defence Bonds ~ 29,679 —20,119 2,075; -T22 
i 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
T 
Treasury Ways & Means ' 
Bills Advances — | Total 
Date : posits | Float- 
Tender Tap Public te | Debt 
1952 | 
july 12 | 2,940-0; 1,462-7 1 4,705-7 
1953 i 
pril 18 | 2.950-0) 1,542-3 6 | | 4,791-0 
25 | 2.990-0 1,514 8 a | 4,793-0 
Ma 2 3,010-0' 1,478-8 6 | 4.745-4 
9 3,030-0) 1462-3 6 | 4,734-4 
16 . 3,050-0; 1484-2 *0 14,770-2 
23 | 3,080-0! 1,467-5 “lj | 4,794-6 
30 | 3,100-0 | 1440-9 “2 | 4,796-0 
Jun 6 | 3,150-0) 1,461-9 6 | | 4,837-2 
13 ; 3,160-0)} 1,483-0 0 | | 4,882-0 
20. 3,180-0 | 1,385-0 6 | 4,842-6 
30 4,597 -8 “3 } 4,855-1 
July 4] 3,170! 1,438-2 8 | awe | 4,848-0 
11| 3,190| 1,430-0 3 4,877-5 





' 
{ 





280,836 |-41302 -12237 Money—Day-to-day... 
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A 
THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND Ri TURN; Se 
. . (£ million) Un 
Crepir remained short in Lombard . 
Street in the week covered by Wednes- | jos | oni wil 
day’s. Bank return. On each day except q J 
Wednesday moderate official help was | July 16 uly 8 | July e 
needed to save the discount market from | ———-~—— ——_—__1.._| ; ea 
recourse to the Bank. It was given readily | Issue Department® : pal 
—indirectly through purchases from the cee oe eer aan tens “aes 6:6 | Lang as 
banks on each day from Thursday before Govt. debt and securities® |1,496-7 |1.596.7 i ; 
ee ; Other securities cece 0-7 oo fa fu! 
the week-end to Monday, and then directly Gold coin and bullion ..... | 2-9 29 | SE Se 
on Tuesday to individual houses that were | | ~~ 
especially short of funds. On Wednes- ena Department : pa 
day, the influence of the final call (of £314 Public accounts .......... | a4] isa] y 
million) on the BEA loan made credit Sey ee | ae | ete 
seavioeteowrbaseaed ho-6 | 
short at first; but as these funds flowed ME cs case Keates ses | 64-7 61 | et ? 
back to the banks conditions eased later, 6 MAGE Ne Siete «ome s | 365-6 4h | ie 
and normal credit supplies proved just Government .:.......-++. 324-2 | 327-4 | ay 
adequate for the first time in the week. Se ee tae He 
e + : aioe me | y 
At last week’s Treasury bill tender, the esdden dnsisiaak aioe: 7" 6 : mi 
market restored its bid to £99 8s. 2d. for o, , | Re 
the £260 million of bills on offer; this |~ Proportion”........-.... 4:6 20 | SR, 
. > . i ‘ 
drop of 2d. on the previous week's bid * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14 553 
was to be expected in view of the difficult | Fiduciary issue raised from’ £1,550 million to £1500 
credit conditions that had ensued. At | June 5, 1955 
yesterday’s tender, £250 million of bills 
were on offer ; with a full allotment, the TREASURY BILLS 
excess of new bills over maturities will rise : oat 
to £20 million next week. 
- | c F illio 8 ' in 
The Bank return shows an outflow of | pateop) mt & em ‘eae 
notes of {10.4 million. The Treasury | Tender | | Applied | Wa 
special account rose by £5.8 million, but rome ent |e 
as holdings of Government securities in 
s xj y 7 y 1952 } 
the banking department were up by fully | july 12 | 240-0 | 315-2 | 240-0] 49 4-20] @ 
£23.3 million, the influence of the week’s |. 1953. | od 
special purchases are clearly discernible. |M* 13 | 250-0 | 356-8 | 250-0) nla 
With discounts and advances falling by » 26} 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0] 47 5-75 | 6 
£3 million, public accounts by £82 | ~ ™| 250°0 | S46 | 20:0) @ 0m) @ 
million and other items virtually un- | Apri 2) 250-0 | 322-8 230-0 | 48 3 | @ : 
changed, bankers’ deposits rose by £12.2 | » 10 | 250-0 | 357-6 | 250-0) 48 42) | ORR, 
million despite the note efflux. | |, 24) 210-0 | 330-3 | 210-0] 47 3-04 | 8 
|May 1| 210-0 | 351-1 | 210-0] 47 7 | i 
London Money Rates » 8 | 240-0 | 347-4 | 240-0] 47 33 | Si } 
» 15} 250-0 | 345-8 | 250-0] 47 1) 
» 22, 250-0 | 343-3 | 250-0] 47 4H | 
Bank rate (from %, | Discount rates % ” 29 260-0 | 346-9 | 260-0 7 401 | 0 c 
24%. 11/3/52) 4° | Bank bills: 60 days... 3 Bi , 
Deposit rates (:max) 3monaths . 3 June 5 | 270-0 | 339-3 | 270-0 47 64-52 | 2 . 
Banks . 2 4 months , 12} 270-0 | 353-1 | 20-0] 47 4 } @ 5 
Discount houses... 2 6 months 4 » 19) 270-0 | 360-1 | 250-0 47 4 ® 
2—24 , 26 | 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0] 47 5 1 « 
Short periods...... 2—24 | Fine trade bills ; i | y Le 
| 3months 4-5 [July 3/ 250-0 | 334-1 | 250-0] 46 8) % 
Treasury bills 2 months 2 | 4 months 44—5 | a 10 | 260-0 | 353-4 | 260-0 47 47 65 
3 months 2§ 6 mouths 44—5 | | | 
| *On July 10th tenders for 91 day bulls 9 & 
* Applicable to seven-day loans against approved bills of | secured about 63 per cent. of the sum applied for; ii 
exchange and bonds; for loans against Treasury bills the | tenders were allotted in full, The offering lay wa 
rate 13 og per cent le maximum amount of £250 million. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Official 
| Rates Market Rates : Spot 
July 15 July9 | Julyto | July | July1d | Julyle | July 
Be oy eae 10 a ar were Pass : 
pnited States $.| 2:78-2:82 | 2-814-2-81§ | 2-81$-2-81 2-814-2-814 [2-81 -2-81fh\2-81f-2-814 2-81b-2 
oe Pee eh cans 2-79$-2-79§ | 2-79§-2-79$ |2-794-2-794b| 2-794-2-79§ (2-794 -2°79h 2-792" 
rench Fr...... 972-65-987-35 | 9824-9828 9824-9828 | 982-9828 | 9824-9828 982-982} bli 
Swiss Fr. ...... 12-15 -12- 355] 12-184-12- 189 |12-184-12- 183/12-18}-12- 189/12- 18}-12- 189/12-18}-12- 18} 12-184-124 
anes 158 -95-141-05 [159-87}-139- 924 139-90-139- 95139 - 90-140-00 139- 95-140 - 05 139-95~140-05 159-9 7 
yy . - sao ‘toe 10+72 10-584-10-58$ |10-584 10-589) 10- 584~-10- 583 10-584—10- 58} /10- 584-10: 58! Bt i 
fren, -MX. - 44°67 fy~1h- 8449) 11-694-11-70§ |11-69§-11- 704 11-699-11-70 |11-699-11 70 11-69}-11-70 11-69%-1l 
| Portuguese Esc. | 79:90-81-10 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 79-90-80 
Swedish Kr 14-S7§-14-59§ | 14-514-14-52 |14-514-14-52°114-514-14-52 (14-51)-14-52 14-514-14-52 1+ 5lh-4 
+ eee aed s-++| 19-19)-19-484 | 19-35$-19-34 /19-33)-19-34 |19-33}-19- 34 |19<34}-19- 349 19-345-19-35 19 4) 1% 
Norwegian Kr. | 19°85-20-15 | 19-98}-19-99 19-88}-19-99 |19-98}-19-99 |19-98}-19-99 19-98}-19-99 19 98-1 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $i. ook cncd. f-tc. pm { §-’c i * pF 2-4. pa 
ee ida ig -pm | §-éc. pm #-kc. pm f-tc. pm need 
an S KOS Res oe abe bua tiees F dc. _ tc. dis | ke. pm-e. dis he. pmn-ge. dis Je por fe. dia| Par te. dis Pa acd 
een Hie teehee naseeheneys 3 i . - dis i oo dis eae ae aeons 3 i pet 
1; we Fans eseeseseseeseoges . . , | ~ic. pm | -lc. pm 2~le. pm c. pa ag { 
Rea co.cc oo) yaa, | Patde | Apmtide | ¢pmtaia | apm ide | 4 pet 
| Swedish Kr 5s aniaeay eens 2-16 dis ee og Tho eee 5 i io fs. 2-16 dis 
NE TAS 05 seca” Par-26 dis Pa “3% di oa oe oe | 2% : 95 dis pm-204 
Norwegian Kr............. Par-26dis | P. ae Par~-26 dis 20 pm-26 dis > tis pm-® 
Cekegens | Par-26 dis Par—26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm 26 dis 20 
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S 
NOTICE 


are invited for appointment to the post of “Research 


_ Applic ‘or the newly established Social Research Unit of the 

Dae es n appointed will be Secretary of the Social Research Com- 
The od will be required to organise group research projects. He 

Te ave the status of Senior Lecturer or Lecturer. 

a ory scale £1,330 x £70 to £1,610 p.a., or £854 x £42 to £1,400 


; Status and point of entry according to qualifications and 
pS Expatriation allowance for persons recruited from over- 


expe Ol £280 p.a., according to salary. Cost-of-living allowance 
1004 to £627 p.a., according to salary and personal circumstances, Al] 
ia in M an currency. : 5 

eS oe saan for appointee, wife and children under 12 years of 
‘ neg allowance. 

* aes ns (Six copies), with the names of three referees and 
Tt of qualifications and éxperience, should be sent to the 
Satas Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the 
Colonies 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further 
particula « may be obtained. Closing date July 31, 1953, 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA, SINGAPORE 


Applications are invited for appointment to two Research Fellow- 
ships in the Social Research Unit of the University. 

Galary on scale £854 x £42 to £1,400 p.a., or £735 p.a. (fixed) 
according to qualifications and-experience. Expatriation allowance 
for persons recruited from Overseas £210 to £252 p.a., according to 
salary. Cost-of-living allowance £294 to £637 p.a., according to salary 
and personal circumstances, All paid in Malayan currency, Free 
passages for appointee, wife and children under 12 years of age. 

sing allowance. 
we ations (six copies), with the names of three referees and 
full details of qualifications and experience, should be sent to the 
Gooretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the 
Colonies, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. Closing date August 31, 1953 


AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
NEW ZEALAND 
are invited for a LECTURESHIP IN GEOGRAPHY. 
ills for qualifications in physical geography (preferably 
and biogeography), with ability to teach cartography 


e £800 per annum, rising to £950 per annum by annual 
£50. Ailowance is made for travelling expenses. 
ticulars and information as to the method of application 
tained from The Secretary, Association of Universities of 
1 Commonwealth, 6 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
late for the receipt of applications in London and New 
August 31, 1953. 


AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND) ' 

Applications are invited for a LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 
Salary will be at the rate of £850 per annum, rising to £950 per annum 


ments of £50. Allowance is made for travelling 





Fur particulars and information as to the method of applica- 

] obtained from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sof the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
The closing date for the receipt of applications is September 15, 1953, 


PXPANDING GROUP OF COMPANIES in Midlands, with inter- 
4 national reputation, employing 5,000 to 6,000 on manufacture of 





wide range of products in motor, aircraft and industria! fields and 
having acknowledged leadership in. production and personnel tech- 
niques, is about to appoint, at a very substantial salary, an executive 
capable of advancing ultimately to the most senior position on their 
production management staff. Applications are invited from men 
35 to 45 years of age who possess the following qualifications and 


experience, which are regarded as the essential minima, and those 
without them will not be considered. 

1. Technical training—H.N.C. or B.Sc. (Eng.). 

2. Long practical experience (preferably with apprenticeship) in 
light precision engineering. 

%. Many years of progressive supervisory experience in the same 
eld 

4 Present position of high managerial responsibility. 

All applications received will be regarded as strictly confidential and 
will be considered at the highest level. The details required include 
age, training and qualifications, particulars of positions held, in date 
order, and an indication of the salary expected.—Box 285 

JUBLIC COMPANY, leaders in the manufacture and distribution 

of women's clothing, requires General Sales Manager. Textile 
experience not essential, but appointment demands outstanding 
ability’ and experience in the control and direction of a national 
Sales force ‘commencing Salary £3,500-£4,000 per annum, dependent 
upon experience, with prospect of directorship. Applications will 

garded as strictly confidential and will be opened only by the 
Managing Director.—Box 302. 
PUNANCIAL EDITORIAL ASSISTANT REQUIRED FOR LONDON 

MINING NEWSPAPER, Applicants, who must be of good 
personality and not over 40, should: (1) Be familiar with the 
Mnancial and economic aspects of the metalliferous mining industry, 
with respect both-to individual mining companies and to the share 
am metal markets; (2) Be able to compile and interpret simple 

S@stics: (3) Be able to write constructively, concisely and quickly 
4nd—preferably—have had previous newspaper or magazine subbing 
*iperience, The appointment offers the opportunity of early promo- 
on to a post carrying a four-figure salary. Beginning salary will 





depend on the extent to which the above requirements are initially 
Bet. —Parti ulars of qualifications and previous experience to 


[ SHouL LIKE to become a SURTAX payer (in due course). 
lam 33, have a thorough practical knowledge of export, personal 
7 experience at home and abroad, an Honours degree in 
nics and a fair knowledge of three foreign languages.—Box 298. 
ARGE British Company with world-wide distributive organisation 
Ape traac-mark and own production facilities in light engineer- 
fection Seeks new products. Ample finance available for pro- 
OUNC ing and advertising, Write Box 296. 
Yy rt G EXECUTIVE, exp. sales gen. management, seeks position, 
tlec tame r.LE.E., age 32, foreign languages, background light 
n is meee but any field considered where ability to use imagina- 
~Box wr d, Excelent record in consistently progressive career. 
: a 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN BCONOMIC & SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the above studentships, tenable for one 
year in the first instance, and renewable for a further period not 
exceeding two years. The studentships are normally of the value of 
£250 or £300 per annum. They are offered to candidates who have 
obtained the degree’ of Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
approved University. Applications should be sent not later than 
August 15th, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13. from 
whom further particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for research osts in ECONOMICS 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS, GOVERNMENT, CIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. and SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. ° There are two grades: 
Grade IIl—salary not less than £450 per annum; Grade ITI—£350-£400 
per annum. Applications should be sent not later than August 15, 
1953, to the Registrar. the University, Manchester, 13, from whom 
further particulars and forms of application may be obtained, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 


Applications are invited for the post of Research Assistant in the 
De; artment of Economics, for research into productivity of certain 
industrial firms. Salary £400-£450. duties to commence September 14th 
Or as soon thereafter as possible Applications (three copies), 
together with names of three referees, should be sent by August 4th, 
to the Professor of Economics, University of Southampton, trom whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, CANBERRA 


: q SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Applications are invited from postgraduate students with research 
experience for Scholarships in Anthropology and Sociology, Demo- 

raphy, Economics, including Economic History and Economic 

tatistics, Far Eastern History, Geography, International Relations. 

Law, Pacific History, Political Science, including Public Administra- 
tion, Social Philosophy, Statistics, including Mathematical Statistics. 
The Scholarship tenure is for a period of two to three years. 

The present value of a Scholarship is £A624 10s, p.a. Married 
scholars with dependent children may be granted additional allow 
ances, and the University will make a contribution not exceeding 
fstg.75 towards a scholar’s fares to and from Canberra. . 

Application forms and further information may’ be obtained from 
the Secretary, The Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applications should be 
submitted to the Registrar, The Australian National University, by 
August $1, 1953 Be 
R. A. HOHNEN, Registrar. 


NORTH WESTERN INDUSTRIAL ESTATES, LIMITED 


APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL MANAGER 

Applications are invited from guitably qualified candidates for the 
ost of General Manager of the North Western Industrial Estates 
4imited. The Company acts for the Board of Trade and is responsible 
in the Merseyside, South Lancashire, and North-East Lancashire 
Development Areas for the construction and management of factor, 
premises and industrial estates financed by the Government under 
the Distribution of Industry Acts, 1945 and 1950. 

The initial salary will be within the range of £1,500-£1.750. depen- 
dent on the qualifications and experience of the successful candidate. 
The successful candidate, on taking up the appointment, will be 
eare to join the Company's Staff Pension and Life Assurance 
ocneme 

Applications, stating age, education, present appointment and 
salary, and giving full particulars of qualifications, experience, etc. 
together with the names of two referees, should be forwarded to: 
The Chairman, North Western Industrial Estates Limited, Derby 
House, Exchange Buildings, Chapel Street, Liverpool 3, so as to 
reach him not later titan August 21, 1953. 

Envelopes should be endorsed ‘‘ General Manager.’’ 

This vacancy has been notified in accordance with the Notification 
of Vacancies Order 1952, 
fg Renold and Coventry Chain Company Limited require an 

Individual for the Economic Survey and Central Statistics Depart 
ment. Candidates should be 28/35 years of age with good University 
degree in Economics and/or Statistics, and experience in Industry 
of the practical application of economic and statistical tecnniques. 

Commencing salary £730/780 per annum, depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience. The post includes participation in the com- 
pany'’s pension and profit-sharing schemes, 

Applications, stating age, full details of qualifications and 
experience, should be addressed to the Employment Manager, Renold 
Works. Didsbury, Manchester, 20, and quote the Reference A5. 

( XFORD GRADUATE, 25, single, bilingual French, fluent Spanish, 

ambitious, hardworking, and intelligent, two years’ P.A. experi- 
ence with large British export concern in very competitive Near 
Eastern market, seeks responsibility and quick progress with firm 
London or Madrid.—Box 295. 

YHE Executive Director of a manufacturing company in the West 
1 Midlands requires an Assistant with experience in Organisation 
and Methods, Work Study, Staff Management, and some knowledge 
of Management Accountancy. Age 30 to 35. Commencing salary 
£800, with good prospects of promotion.—Box 301. 

ESEARCH GRADUATE (29), M.A.(Oxon.)Hons., F.S.S., A.LS., 

now with old-established firm, would welcome suggestions for 
permanent position in London beginning in about a year’s time. 
Instances: social research institute, industrial association, or other 
professional body. Salary to follow on at about £900.—Box 299. 

OP MANAGEMENT.—Executive (46), B.Com., with workshop 

training and wide experience, including cost accounting, commer- 
cial and sales management, home and export, including foreign travel, 
now Sales Director medium engineering firm, seeks top management 
post. Salary about £3,000.—Box 300. 

EAT YOUR HOUSE with unrationed oil, the cheapest form of 

clean, labour free, automatic heat. Your boiler can be converted 
for about £200, including tank.—Write Nu-Way Heating Plants Ltd., 
Droitwich. 

NHE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clementig Inn Passage, London, 

W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of beo n Economics, History, 
and Social Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals exciuded), 

DVERTISING of technical products — for ae res 

‘ xperience—which is why so many famous industrial concerns 
ors to value the services of Geoffrey Dadd Ltd., Technical 
Advertising Practitioners, of 90 Epsom oad, Sutton, Surrey. 
Derwent 4444 (4 lines). 


~ OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE iii OF COVER. 


se 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


The eighty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the London and Manchester Assurance 
Company, Limited, was held on July 15, 
1953, at the Chief Office, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C.2. 


The chairman, Lord Graatchester, OBE, 
in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said : 

I know that I shall be echoing the feelings 
of everyone engaged in our enterprise if I 
commence my remarks by paying a tribute 
to our former chairman, Mr A. H. Dawes, 
who made so noteworthy a contribution to its 
growth and prestige. His career won him 
distinction—not only in this company—but in 
the service of Industrial Life Assurance as a 
whole, His chairmanship of the Industrial 
Life Offices’ Association during the crucial 
period when a large sector of the insurance 
industry was first openly threatened with 
damaging state interference thrust upon his 
shoulders heavy responsibilities. He dis- 
charged these duties with steadfastness— 
always keeping before him a national rather 
than a parochial view of his responsibilities. 


BOARD CHANGES 


There have been several important changes 
in the constitution of the board during the 
past few months. 


We welcome three new directors : 


Mr Harold L. Rouse is a distinguished 
member of the distinguished board of the 
Midland Bank, with which he has been 
associated all his life, attaining the high office 
of chief general manager before he joined the 
board of the bank. 

Mr Lewis G. Whyte is well known for his 
knowledge and experience of the problems of 
investment. 


I consider the company is particularly for- 
tunate, in times like the present, to have the 
benefit of the advice of two men of such 
calibre and wide experience. 


The third addition to the board is Mr 
Wilson, who joined the company in 1922, 
and upon whom, as the company’s actuary, 
the board is dependent for the assessment of 
the company’s liabilities, 

Mr Wilson was appointed actuary in suc- 
cession to Mr A. H. Mann, who, in May 
last, was appointed managing director. 

Mr Arrowsmith is leaving us after 52 
years’ service with the compariy, of which 25 
years were spent as general superintendent 
and six years as a director. 


ACCOUNTS 


The accounts for the year ended March 24, 
1953, and the directors’ report have been in 
your hands for some weeks, and I assume 
you would wish me to,take them as read. 
Now that the comparaffve figures for the 
previous year are published in the accounts, 
there is very little that it is necessary for me 
to say on them without wearying you with 
the repetition of figures which you will have 
already studied. Suffice it for me, therefore, 
to draw your attention to the fact that the 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PREMIUM INCOME IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


LORD GRANTCHESTER’S REVIEW 


premium income from all branches advanced 
by £180,000 and exceeded £6 million, show- 
ing the continuing progress of the company. 


The gross rate of interest earned on the 
Ordinary Branch Life Fund was £4 13s. per 
cent and on the Industrial Branch Life Fund 
£4 12s. 11d. per cent, which in each case is 
3s. 4d. per cent better than last year (part of 
which increase is, however, due to the effect of 
last year’s large transfers to Investments 
Reserve Fund). The net rate earned was 
£3 lls. 1d. per cent compared with {£3 9s. 
per cent last year in the Ordinary Branch 
and £4 4s, 6d. per cent compared. with 
£3- 19s. 10d. per cent last year in the Indus- 
trial Branch. 

Including the transfer to the Staffs’ Pension 
Fund as an expense, the expense ratio in the 
Ordinary Branch was 13.9 per cent, showing 
a small decrease on last year’s figure, whereas 
the Industrial Branch expense ratio, similarly 
calculated, remained unchanged at 30.8 per 
cent. 


INVESTMENTS 


Last year, as you know, it was necessary 
to make substantial transfers to Investments 
Reserve Fund to meet the depreciation 
suffered mainly on the company’s holding of 
Government securities. I am happy to be 
able to tell you that the position as regards 
depreciation was materially better on March 
24, 1953, as compared with the position a 
year earlier. 

Nevertheless, as the Chancellor indicated in 
his Budget speech, the future is by no means 
yet “set fair,” and your directors, while re- 
suming the policy of declaring a reversionary 
bonus to policyholders in both branches for 
the past year, have deemed it desirable to 
exercise Caution against the possibility of re- 
newed depreciation which might follow upon 
another deterioration in the nation’s balance 
of payments, for the Chancellor has made it 
clear that in such an event he “ would not 
hesitate to use the monetary weapon,” which 
might include the raising of the Bank Rate. 


LABOUR PARTY PROPOSALS 


It is unfortunately necessary for me to refer, 
briefly, to the new proposals of the Labour 
Party published a few weeks ago in so far as 
they appear to affect our business.. No more 
reactionary and undemocratic plea has been 
advanced than that the nation’s economy 
(which means what is to be produced and 
sold) should be determined in peace-time by 
regulation and imposed upon free citizens. 
The answer is very plain: no one has the 
right to decide such a matter except the 
people themselves in their day-to-day activi- 
ties, and it is an impertinence for anyone or 
any Party to indulge in pretensions of superior 
knowledge of such a complex subject covering 
so vast a field. In a free market economy 
what governs production is the vote, often cast 
several times a day, by the breadwinner or by 
the housewife when they exercise their choice 
in selecting a purchase in a shop or in an 
insurance Office. If any manufacturer, or 
for that matter any insurance company, is 
intelligent enough to anticipate a sufficient 
demand from-the public for what they are to 


offer for sale, thereby proving : 


ney 

meeting a need, they will be fortunate ene 
to make a profit. if they do not do so the 
will soon be out of business. e concer 
of profit is therefore a function of primary 
importance inditating as it does how far the 
public is being served as it wishes. Expect. 
tion of profit is the incentive w! calls fig 
service and the realisation of profit the 
criterion by which investors must judge. 

Any other criterion, however jt 4 
designated or whatever good intentions may 
inspire it, is fraught with grave risk of loss 9 
those who, by restricting their immediae 
consumption, have performed a most usefyl 
social function by their saving through the 
medium of insurance or other channels. | 
is of special interest to us, because of the 
importance of our business in its relation t 
national saving, to know that the exhaustive 
Report of the Bank of Internationa! Settle. 
ments published last month states that e 
perience has shown that it is an illusion » 
count on overall budget surpluses for any 
permanent contribution to meet the require 
ments of industries and that what is necessary 
is a revival of personal saving made possible 
by reductions in taxation. 

Taxation is too high in this ntry t 


permit of the necessary flow of savings into 
creative enterprises but every member of our 
staff when he sells a policy is | 
realise the hopes of the Chancello: 

gap in his Capital Balance Sheet will & 
bridged through personal saving. 


The collection of so many smal! premiums 
has for many years provided, and continues 
to provide, a very important contr ution 0 
national savings. 

The Labour Party’s proposal to prescribe 
by statute on the distribution ‘or ploughing 
back of profits is a further attempt (0 relieve 


directors of their responsibilities and © 
decide “ex cathedra” by a tribunal 
conversant with the relévant consideration 
vital to the business than those upon whom 
the responsibility now rests. 


The salutary influence of a body of share- 
holders upon their board emsures 2-nerally 
among other beneficial effects that a >alanc 
is held between conservation and distr:5ution 
Fair distribution is important for its deariig 
upon a policy of conservation, for (1¢ mos! 
conservative conservation usually necus rein- 
forcement at some time by further inyestmen 
which cannot be expected to be made m3 
company which does not deal equitably with 
its existing shareholders. 


The London and Manchester is 2 [om 
pany which is out quite unashamedly ‘0 make 
a profit because the making of a pro'll © 
evidence that we are meeting a wide nee 
with due economy in administration and ar 
pleasing large numbers of the public. “ hen 
we have demonstrated that fact we shire that 
profit with those through whom it has deca 
won, to whom we pay back a far larger pro 
portion of profit to anyone else. 1° 
policy-holders in the Industrial Branch who 
have no contractual right to participate in 
pee we have allocated, out of pro‘i's, ° 

than three million pounds since WS 
started this practice in 1928. We do this, not 
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we are philanthropists, but because 


og + good business to do so, for we 
we ee thereby to attract a still wider circle of 
ae nd policy-holders with whom we 
shall continue this process of .profit-sharing. 


4s a final word on the new Labour Party 
proposal nay I say that, in our opinion, the 


organised service.” Perhaps it is even more 
important that the caller at the home should 
not be the representative, direct or indirect, of 
the State or any other compelling Authority. 
So might be forged an instrument of coercive 
suggestion which could be used to under- 
mine independent thought and prevent the 
formation of any independent public opinion. 


STAFF 


In concluding I should like to express once 
again our appreciation of the assistance and 
courtesy of the directors, officials and staff of 
the County Fire Office who so readily place 
their experience of Fire and Accident 
business at the disposal of our staff and 
policy-holders ; and to pay a tribute to the 
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officials and staff of the London and Man- 
chester who have contributed to the results 
before you. It is the aim of all concerned in 
the management that responsibility should be 
shared by every member of the staff, and that 
in a position of responsibility, whatever the 
degree, each should have the opportunity to 
work with dignity as a person of importance 
because he renders important service. In no 
business is the integrity, intelligence, keen- 
ness and personality of the representative 
more important than in an insurance office 
such as ours. .To all members of the staff 
for their work during the past year we say 
“Thank you.” Our wish is that all of them 
may derive enjoyment as well as profit from 
their work in the service of the Company 
during the current year. 





ASSOCIATED WEAVERS LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Carpets and Upholstery Fabrics, Dyers and Spinners) 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND PROFITS 


LIQUID POSITION FURTHER STRENGTHENED 


REVIVAL IN OVERSEAS TRADE EXPECTED 


SIR FRANK NEWNES’ STATEMENT 


general body of policy-holders would not 
welcom creation of a “ Juggernaut” of 
» amalgamation to take the place of many 
aa impetitors, large and small. After 
age ice which an imsurance agent 
renders - home of the policy-holder is a 
ery pe | one and the preservation of a 
bites ie individual calling is very 
import int. Monopolies are anathema to the 
consume rhe cost of administration might 
well ris er than fall under a “ publicly 
ciel 

The seventcenth annual general meeting of 
Associated Weavers Limited was-held on 
July 16th e Savoy Hotel, London, W.C., 
Sir Frank Hi. Newnes, Bt, chairman of the 
company, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr William Sunderland) 
read the n * convening the meeting and 
the report he auditors, 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to March 31, 1953 : 

It is aly 1 pleasant task for a chairman 
to report that, for the year under review, 
production { profits constitute a new high 
record, despite a very slow start in the early 
part of the year. Such, however, is the 
flexibility of the productive capacity of your 
company, coupled with the close team work 
necessary t we were quickly able to take 
the opportunity offered by the increasing 
saies of our new products to raise output to 
record level 

[he consolidated net profit after all ex- 


penses, but before deducting taxation was 
£475,185 against £300,538 for the previous 
year, a truly excellent result. 


Of this figure, taxation takes £335,227 or 
approximately 70 per cent leaving £139,958 
or approximately 30 per cent for disposal. 
The latter is an imerease of only £2,762, 


although the rise in profits amounted to 
£174,647. 


THE DIVIDEND c 


The Directors have already paid an 
merim ordinary dividend of 10 per cent 
actual on a capital of £305,200 requiring 
46,023 net, and now recommend a final 
ordinary dividend of 20 per cent actual on 
® capital of £348,800 (as increased by the 
tte share bonus of 1 in 7 distributed last 
January requiring £38,368 net and making 
* ‘otal of 30 per cent for the year. 


Y cur Directors expect to be able to main- 
tain in future this rate of distribution on the 
— ordinary capital of £348,800. The 
th sum required to pay this dividend and 
v* Preference dividends is less than half 


tes years profits after deducting all taxa- 


ee Directors have transferred from the 
a ©n profit and loss account to general 
i. € the sum of £259,700, thereby raising 

£316,100. If we add thereto the share 


i 


premium account and the EPT post war 
refund, we get a total of £350,000 or slightly 
more than our issued ordinary capital. This 
will still leave us a balance of £9,556 on profit 
and loss account to be carried forward to next 
year. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


If you will turn to the consolidated balance 
sheet you will notice an increase in our plant 
and machinery account and this is due to the 
completion of the re-equipment of our carpet 
mill. The estimated balance of liabilities for 
capital expenditure within the group has been 
reduced as a result from £105,000 a year ago 
to £28,500 at March 31, 1953. 

We have deemed it wise during a good 
year to write down to site value only, some 
cottage property we own which adjoins our 
Dudley Hill factory. We have also written 
down to £1, all our fixtures and fittings and 
motor vehicles. 

The liquid position of the group has con- 
tinued to strengthen. At March 31, 1953, our 
current assets exceeded our current liabilities 
by £892,152. Our current assets included 
£477,792 cash at bank and in hand, and on 
deposit with building societies. 


END OF EPL WELCOMED 


Although our basic profits figure is reason- 
ably high by virtue of the satisfactory profits 
earned during the standard years as increased 
by subsequent accumulations of undistributed 
profits, nevertheless, the excess profits levy 
takes a heavy toll of this year’s very much 
higher figures, which is such an extremely 
disheartening climax to the efforts which 
tnade those most excellent results possible. 
Fortunately, however, for a progressive com- 
pany such as ours, the Chancellor said in his 
Budget speech that this tax will end in 
January, 1954, and it is worth noting that even 
the previous Chancellor, Mr Gaitskell, has 
gone on record as having stated that he, too, 
is opposed to this tax. If no alternative tax 
is imposed in its place, then your company 
should benefit very much indeed under 
normal conditions. 


st year I spoke about the volume in most 
cues Rida’ saoeh smaller. Whilst the 
home trade demand has risen greatly, exports 
of the parent company are still restricted by 
the import controls exercised in our principal 
overseas markets. We are, however, now in- 


formed that the saturation phase existing in 
some overseas. markets has passed, and we are 
looking forward to a revival as soon as our 
main markets reopen fully. This should help 
to protect us should the present keen home 
trade demand for our products tend to slacken 
in the future. 


I also mentioned the introduction at the 
latter part of the year of a new twin pile 
moquette, and I fee] that I must add that 
the sales of this fabric have far exceeded our 
most optimistic hopes. 


TWO INTERESTING EVENTS 


Since March 31, 1953, there have been two 
interesting events. One, the reduction of 
purchase tax On carpets—most certainly a 
step in the right direction—and the other, the 
completion of the re-equipment of our carpet 
division. 


Progress in our research-and quality control 
departments continues well. They are now 
mainly equipped with the latest type of 
machinery suitable to their needs. Several 
photographs based on these departments are 
shown in this report. 


During the year under review, Directors 
and representatives of our sales organisation 
and that of. our subsidiary, Armoride, 
Limited, have visited the principal countries 
of the world in the interests of sales and close 
observation of trends. 


FURNISHING TRENDS 


At the present time in the furnishing indus-~ 
try, as well as in architecture, there is a 
definite leaning towards what is known as 
“contemporary” into which controversial 
sphere I do not propose to enter ; but I would 
like to say that our competent designing staff 
have had no difficulty in producing for this 
field successful designs (which have been 
acclaimed by our customers catering for this 
difficult but definite market) as well as, of 
course, producing our traditional types of 
designs. Our production and sales so far this 
year are highly satisfactory in every division. 


I think it is worth repeating that all our 
moquettes and carpets are branded with the 
trade mark “ Weavercraft,” and our customers 
know that we proudly stand behind this. 


This year, as I write my speech, the inter- 
national situation appears to be more relaxed 
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than at any time since the end of the war, and 
it is devoutly to be hoped that we shall really 
have “peace in our time.” With the 
strengthening of the sinews of peace, more 
houses, more refurnishing, etc., etc., your 
company will have an increasingly important 
part to play in catering for an ever-widening 
demand not only at home, but in many 
markets abroad. . 


SUCCESS OF ARMORIDE, LIMITED 


Contrary to the trend in the leathercloth 
and plastic industries, our subsidiary, 
Armoride, Limited, has again increased its 
profits to an all-time record, and we regard 
this as a great tribute to its efficiency and to 
the originality and sales appeal of its pro- 
ducts. The policy of maintaining an excellent 
standard of quality and service to their cus- 
tomers reaps its own reward. 


Its new upholstery covering “ Florestin” 
continued in its popularity, and is now estab- 
lished, and is fast becoming a household 
name. 


This year in particular I cannot conclude 
without saying how very much I and my co- 
Directors thank our executive and productive 
staffs, employees, and especially our sales 
organisations and their agents throughout the 
world, for the excellent efforts they have put 
in during the whole of the year, which have 
enabled us to achieve such magnificent results. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed dividend was ap- 
proved, and the retiring Director, Mr Basil 
M. Lindsay Fynn, BComm, FCA, was re- 
elected. 

Resolutions were also passed ratifying the 
pension arrangements made on behalf of the 
Managing Director by the board, and approv- 


ing an agreement extending his . service 
agreement. 


AMALGAMATED METAL 
CORPORATION 


MR W. GARDNER’S STATEMENT 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman issued with the report 
and accounts. 


In 1952 the contraction in world trade in 
consequence of restrictions imposed by many 
countries and the recession in commodity 
prices had their effects on the operations of 
our group, which comprise not only the 
principal non-ferrous metals and ores and 
rubber; but also many other commodities, 
such as timber, chrome, asbestos, jute, 
vegetable oils, etc., as well as general 
merchandise. Profits are consequently lower. 
Nevertheless, your. boar 
to maintain the dividend at the same level 
as last year. 


LEAD AND ZINC 


The lead market was reopened on the 
London Metal Exchange on October 1, 1952, 
and the zinc market on January 2, 1953. All 
arrangements have been carried out smoothly, 
thus enabling the London Metal Exchange 
to resume its normal functions of registering 
world prices and enabling producers and con- 
sumers to hedge against their commitments. 


The reopening of these markets took place 
during a period of inevitable reaction from 
the world-wide buying scramble of 1951 and 
early 1952. Also, whereas during the last 
six to twelve months under bulk purchase the 
Government had, in effect, been taking sub- 
stantial tonmages off the market, under private 
trading the full current output had either to 
be sold to consumers or hedged on the 
Exchange. The failing trend of prices thus 
continued. 


The price of lead had dropped from £180 


has deemed it right 


a ton at the beginning of 1952 to £110, when 
the London market reopened. It rapidly fell 
to £80 on October 22nd, but recovered to 
£105 a ton at the end of the year. In 1953 
a new low point of around £72 was touched 
on April 23rd, from which there has been a 
recovery to the present level of around £89 a 
ton. Zinc was as high as £250 a ton (and 
refined zinc over £300) at the beginning of 
1952, and had fallen to under £90 at the end. 
During 1953 it fell to £64 a ton (April 23rd) 
and is at the present time (June 30th) around 
£71 a ton. 


The drastic correction of the excesses of 
the Korean boom appears to have come to 
an end in April and from now on we can 
reasonably hope for a much more stable trend 
of lead and zinc prices. 


The postwar expansion of output continued 
in 1952. World production of lead last year 
amounted in long tons to approximately 
1,750,000 tons and of zinc to 2,250,000 tons. 
The USA continued to provide a huge post- 
war market for “foreign” metal and its 
imports of lead and zinc last year amounted 
to 550,000 tons and 450,000 tons respectively. 


The copper market on the London Metal 
Exchange will be reopened on August 5th. 


RUBBER 


From a high of 41d. per pound early in 
1952, the price of rubber declined steadily 
to a low for the year of 22d. in October. An 
improvement took place in November and 
December, the price reaching 28d. 


This improvement was speedily counter- 
acted by the reopening of the alcohol 
synthetic plants by the US government and 
the price recommenced its downward move- 
ment, touching the low point of 194d. in 
April. The cost of production of alcohol 
based synthetic is believed to be around 36d. 
per pound, while it is being sold by the US 
government at under 20d. 


It is hoped that the synthetic plants in the 
USA will be disposed of to private industry 
within 12 months, and it should then be 
possible to ascertain the true commercial cost 
of production of synthetic. 


World production of natural rubber 
exceeded consumption by about 300,000 tons 
in 1952—all of which was absorbed into 
Government stockpiles. For 1953 the Rubber 
Study Group estimate a surplus of 190,000 
tons. The Study Group at Copenhagen post- 
poned further consideration of a buffer stock 
and had to remain content with a declaration 
by the RMA of America that they would 
absorb or consume .any potential surplus of 
natural rubber during 1953 at or around the 
present price level of 21d. 


NEW INTERESTS 


Two years ago I mentioned that the British 
Metal Corporation, in conjunction with a 
well-known mining concern, had exercised an 
option for the purchase of an asbestos pro- 
perty in Southern Rhodesia. The scope of 
this enterprise has been widened and our 
subsidiary’s associates now include the Johns- 
Manville Corporation of USA, and Anglo- 


Huronian, Limited. A company named 
= Rhodesian Asbestos Limited” has been 
formed, in which the British Metal 


Corporation are considerable shareholders. 


_ In common with a substantial number of 
important concerns, the British Metal 
Corporation is a participant in a syndicate 
known as British Newfoundland Corporation, 
Limited. This has been formed with the 
active support of the Newfoundland govern- 
ment, and its objective is to prospect on a 
substantial scale the natural resources of 
various parts of Newfoundland. 


The British Metal Corporation has taken 
an mvestment in the Commonwealth 
MDevelopment Finance Corporation, the com- 


pany recently formed. under the aegis 
Bank of England. tc 
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WHITr READ AND 
COMPANY 


RESULTS AGAIN SATISFACTORY 


The annual general meeting of Whitbread 
and Company, Limited, was held on July 10% 
in London, Mr W. H. Whitbread (chairman 


and managing director) presiding 


The following is an extract from the circy. 
lated statement by the chairman for 1952. 


You will have seen a preliminary announce. 
ment of the profit made by the Company 
during the year 1952, and of the increased 
dividend recommended. From this you wilj 
probably have considered that the results are 
again satisfactory. 


IMPROVED FIGURES 


The profit of the Parent Company for the 
year, after providing for taxation, amounts to 
£655,624, an increase of £61,258 over the 
previous year. The consolidated accounts 
also show an improvement ; the profit for the 
year after providing for taxation is {723,862— 
an increase of £66,598. Profit on trading, 
plus dividends and interest receivable, has 
increased by some £113,000. This increase 
has, however, been offset by the extra charges 
for Debenture Interest payable of (64,50 
and depreciation of £59,600. The charge for 
taxation is decreased by £59,000. 


From the consolidated balance sheet it will 
be noted that current assets amounting to 
£8,739,221 exceed current liabilities by 
£4,472,709 ; free reserves and undistributed 
profits amount to £5,048,603, compared with 
£4,663,786 for last year, and exceed the issued 
ordinary capital of the Company by nearly 
£2 million. 


There is no doubt that, during the las 
year, there has been a great change in 
Industry. 


First, we may be in the process of moving 
over from an inflationary to a deflationary 
climate. Secondly the Brewing Industry, 
which rather doubtfully enjoyed a sellers’ 
market during and immediately after the war 
years, met the full force of a buyers’ market 
about two years ago. This needs a thorough 
readjustment of outlook. Thirdly, the most 
recent change is the easing of controls 


TAXATION OF BEER 


The tendency towards deflation means that 
our customers have léss money to spend, and 
I do not see how the national revenue from 
beer can be maintained under the new con- 
ditions unless the price of beer is reduced by 
a lowering of the rate of Duty. If Beer Duty 
is not Purchase Tax, it is a special tax levied 
on the industry ; I have always understood it 
to be a tax paid by the consumer, but levied 
at the most convenient place in the process 
of manufacture and distribution for co:lection 
by the Treasury. The fact remains that Pur- 
chase Tax on beer is levied at the rate of well 
over 150 per cent, whereas hardly any other 
article, however much of a luxury, now \¢4ts 
more than 75 per cent. 


Your Company still makes good progress in 
its export trade to markets all over the world, 
especially in-hard currency areas. It is now 
four years since we were able to get back 
into full swing in Belgium, where we ave 
traded for over 50 years ; during the last four 
years we have not only greatly increased (his 
outlet for the Company’s products, but have 


also secured for the country over 1} million 
pounds of this hard currency. This year "45 
broken all previous records. 

Now, well on into another year’s trading, 
in spite of difficulties and increased compet 
tion, we look forward with confidence in the 
future of the Company. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ROLLS-ROY CE LIMITED 


RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


THE ECC NC 


POLICY OF PRE-EMINENCE IN ALL DIVISIONS 


LORD HIVES ON THE MANIFOLD ACTIVITIES 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Rolls-R« Limited was held on July 14th 
+ the Midland Hotel, Derby, The Rt 
Hon. Lord Hives, CH, MBE, LLD, DSc 


(the ch n), presiding. oe 

The fe ing is an extract from his circu- 
Jated statet ent ¢ 

Once n I am able to report another 
successful year’s trading. The turnover in 
1952 was a record for your company. The 
amount paid out in taxation was also a 
record, and the profits reached the highest 


level recorded in our history. This rising 
trend of profits reflects active employment 
of a rapidly increasing amount of capital 
which has taken place as a result of new 
issues of capital and retention of profits. 


It is gratifying to report that all depart- 
ments of our business contributed to the 
increased turnover. 

You will see that we have spent further 
substantial sums on buildings and equip- 
ment. The ever-increasing complexity of 
plant and the necessity for your company 
to have resources to meet the demands which 
are made upon it cannot rule out the possi- 
bility of further permanent capital being 
required. Whilst no immediate action is 
contemplated, it is considered advisable to 
increase the authorised capital of the com- 
pany, and a special meeting will be held for 
this purpose. 


AERO DIVISION 


In the military field there is still a pre- 
ponderance of Rolls-Royce engines in service 
with the RAF. 

The Avon has established itself.as an 
outstanding engine for reliability and low 
cost of maintenance, 

As new types of aircraft come into use in 
the RAF, so the number of Rolls-Royce 
engines in service imcreases. The Hunter, 
Swift and Valiant aircraft which are at 


present in production are all fitted with Avon 
engines, 


In connection with the Nato off-shore 
purchases by the USA, your company is 
fortunate in that the aircraft that have been 
chosen for manufacture, both in _ this 


country and on the continent, are fitted with 
Our engines 


Our engineers, designers and technicians 
a continuously working on improved and 
new designs in order that we can maintain 
the world-wide pre-eminent position we now 
enjoy. It is inevitable that competition will 
imcrease in the world markets and we must 
* prepared to meet it. 


We have built up a considerable reputa- 
ton and goodwill in Civil- Aviation. 


The Vickers Viscount is an outstanding 
urcraft and a number are now operating on 
BEA ‘scheduled services. Although it is too 
tarly to make any claims for this operation, 
t 8 interesting to note that the aircraft 


Went into service on the exact date laid down 
@ long tim ago. 
pair s of Viscounts have started for 
Tance. 


', and several other couritries have 
Orders. We.are particularly pleased 
a the order that Vickers-Armstrongs 
At ted have obtained from Trans-Canada 

Lines. It is an outstanding achieve- 


ment for a completely British-designed air- 
craft and engines to be purchased for 
passenger service on the North American 
Continent. 


The first Comet II has been flying for 
Over a year On proving tests, and it is antici- 
pated that the de Havilland Aircraft Com- 
pany will deliver Comet Is to the schedule 
as laid down 


It is your company’s policy to establish our 
products as pre-eminent in civil aviation. It 
is the type of business where quality, relia- 
bility and efficiency are readily appreciated. 


MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


Our output of Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
cars has been well maintained. In common 
with other manufacturers, however, we have 
had to contend with the uncertainty in the 
home market caused by the expectation that 
a reduction in purchase tax was imminent. 


We have continued to study the needs of 
all export markets which are open to us and 
particularly the European and American Con- 
tinents. The introduction of the Continental 
Bentley has been welcomed by many Bentley 


owners of long standing, both at home and 
abroad. 


We have also introduced a fully automatic 
gearbox. We are the first British manufac- 
turer to achieve this, but we consider this an 
essential feature for countries where Ameri- 
can cars are available. We are very gratified 
by the response with which it has met. 


The “B” range of petrol engines has been 
brought into production both in our own 
works and in those of the Austin Motor Com- 
pany, Limited. 


The oil engine division did well to get 
under way with its production programme. 
The bulk of the engines at present being pro- 
duced are absorbed by Vickers-Armstrongs 
Limited for use in their VR.180 Tractor. A 
number of engines were also made available 
to other customers for use in prototype and 
production installations. We look forward 
to developing many more of these as soon as 
circumstances permit. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Our products—aero engines, motor Cars 
and oil engines—are in use in most countries 
throughout the world. We take particular 
pride in ensuring that our customers receive 
all the technical help and service they need 
in maintaining these products. We have 
technical and service engineers living in many 
countries. 


After dealing with the progress of the 
associated companies the statement con- 
tinues: The demand which your company 1s 
experiencing for its products both Military 
and Civil, at home and overseas, can only be 
attributed to the emphasis which has always 
been placed on the importance of design and 
development and the equal importance of 
moving forward in clearly defined steps, each 


step being based on sound knowledge and 


experience. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting a resolution increasing the authorised 
capital to £6 million by the creation of 
2 million new {£1 ordinary shares was 
approved. 
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THE METAL BOX 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SiR ROBERT BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of The Metal Box Company, Limited, was 


held on July 17th at the Mayfair Hotel, 
London, W. 


Sir Robert Barlow, the chairman, presided. 
‘he following is an extract from the direc- 
tors’ report and from Sir Robert’s review, 
which have been circulated together with the 


Statement of accounts for the year ending 
March 31, 1953: 


Our sales and income from investments 
have again risen to a record total for the year 
of £40,165,000, of which £29,161,000 was 
earned at home and {11,004,000 overseas. 


Group profits (after depreciation and taxa- 
tion) were £1,302,90S, against £1,515,063. 
his year’s figure represents 3} per cent on 
Saies. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows 
capital reserves and revenue reserves total- 
ling £8,259,862, an increase on the year of 
£,1,693,027, made up of £872,018 share pre- 
miums and £821,009 profits retained. 


Additions to fixed assets were £2,072,992 
and depreciation was £728,091. Group cur- 
rent assets exceed current liabilities by 
approximately £9,500,000. The ordinary 
dividend was maintaimed at 15 per cent on 
the capital as increased during the year. 

The year has been one of fluctwating de- 
mand, rising costs and increased competitien. 


Since so many of the company’s products 
are used as containers for foodstuffs, our 
policy has been to expand production and to 
accept a lower margin of profit as being 
some contribution to restricting further in- 
creases in the cost of living and to encourage 
exports. 


TINPLATE 


The opening of the new cold reduction 
mill at Trostre during the year. coincided 
with a recession in demand at home and 
overseas. This brought about the temporary 
closing of a number of hand mills, with the 
probable loss of many skilled men to the 
industry. 


As a consequence, production today in 
South Wales is less than it was a year ago, 
while consumption is greater and will in- 
crease. The fall in overseas orders was mainly 
due to a world-wide reduction in stocks and 
it is probable that as demand picks up tin- 
plate will again be in short supply, until the 
new cold reduction mills at Velindre and 


Ebbw Vale come into operation towards the 
end of 1955. 


PRODUCTION 


A new factory for the production of food 
cans is in course of erection in Wisbech, all 
the productive machinery: for which is being 
built in our own shops. With Wisbech, we 
shall have seven highly specialised plants, 
the potential annual output of which will 
be over 2,000 million cans, as compared with 
65 million 21 years ago. 


MACHINERY BUILDING 


The ptrchase of an engineering plant at 
Crawley referred to last year has proved a 
valuable addition to our facilities. Our pro- 
duction this year exceeded £1,200,000, of 
which over 30 per cent was exported, 


SALES 


Our sales position is very much stronger 
than it was when Trostre e@pened last 
summer, Export markets have begun to-epen 


oy, 
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up again for our customers. The home trade 
demand is strong. It is satisfactory to report 
that many of the industries most affected by 
last year’s recession are now pressing for 
delivery to the limit of our capacity to 
produce. 


We have felt the effects of competition 
both from within our own industry and from 
competing packaging materials. We meet 


that competition, we believe successfully, by 
the keenness of our prices and: the quality 
of our products. 


VISITS 


During the year I have visited our Asso- 
ciates in New York and Western Europe ; our 
subsidiary company in India at Bombay, 
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Calcutta, and Madras; our sv 


; idiary- in 
Singapore ; our Associates in 


Australia gp 


Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaic 


é ‘ ind our 
Associates in Auckland, New Ze: \and. 
The report and accounts were «Jopted. 


Complete copies are available from the 
Secretary, The Metal Box Comp.in\ Limitey 
The Langham, Portland Place, London, wy) 





WIGGINS, TEAPE & COMPANY (919), 


LIMITED 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


EFFECT OF DIMINUTION IN STOCK VALUES 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Wiggins, Teape & Company (1919), 
Limited, was held on Thursday, July 9, 1953, 
in London, Mr L. W. Farrow, CBE, the 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, circulated with the 
report. 


In my statement last year, I referred to the 
serious recession in the demand for paper 
and paper products which had taken place. 
Your directors had felt that such a reces- 
sion would occur sooner or later. With this 
in mind, stocks of paper had been allowed to 
run down to a low level. As a result of this, 
it was possible to keep our mills running 
when the volume of incoming orders was 
lower than the productive capacity of our 
mills by building up stocks. We fixed a ceil- 
ing tonnage of stocks, however, below the 
tonnage we were accustomed to hold in pre- 
war days. Though ail our mills at some 
time or other ran short-time, it was not 
necessary to close down any mill during 
1952. No real improvement in the order 
position occurred until early in 1953. 


Our principal raw miattrials, namely, 
woodpulp, esparto and cotton linters, come 
from overseas and it is essential to hold con- 
siderable stocks to meet the current require- 
ments of our mills and our customers. 


FACTORS AFFECTING TRADING 


The year 1952, therefore, was one of great 
difficulty with every factor working adversely 
against profitable operations. These adverse 
factors can be summarised as follows :—(a) 
Losses arising from successive reductions in 
values of our stocks of raw materials. (b) 
Losses arising from successive reductions in 
values of stocks of our own manufacture and 
paper which we merchant. (c) higher pro- 
duction costs due to short-time working in 
addition to which there were increases in the 
rates of wages and cost of coal and transport. 
(d) Increased handling and selling costs per 
unit of sales as a result of the reduced 
volume of trade. 


Our subsidiary company, Pirie Appleton 
and Company, Limited, and its group of 
companies overseas, which manufacture 
envelopes and stationery, were affected in a 
similar manner and for the same reasons as 
was the paper trade. 


I informed you last year that your direc- 
tors had decided to establish a mill in 
Australia. I am glad to state that the old- 
established firm of papermakers, William 
Nash, Limited, of St. Paul’s Cray, Kent, is 
joining us in this proposed enterprise. A 
site on the Shoalhaven River near Nowra in 
the State of New South Wales has been 
acquired and plans are. now being prepared 
for the erection of a two-machine paper mill 
thereon. In the first instance, it is not pro- 
posed to build a pulp mill, but the site is 
suitable for that further development when 


it should be considered advisable. Stock- 
holders will be informed as soon as the 
financial and other plans are finalised. 


The South African Pulp and Paper Indus- 
tries, Limited, in which your company has 
a substantial interest, again had a record 
year of trading profit for 1952. The fourth 
paper machine at the SAPPI mills at Enstra, 
to which I made reference last year, is now 
working and the erection of the new mill at 
the site on the Tugela River, South Africa, 
is making satisfactory progress. Our relations 
with the management of SAPPI continue to 
be most cordial. 


a 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
EXPANSION 


We have continued to expand our research 
and development work both as regards our 
scientific staff and the equipment of our 
laboratories. Further, we have a big variety 
of papermaking machinery on which to make 
full-scale trials or production when the 
laboratory work has been completed. At all 
our mills we have technologists qualified and 
experienced to control specifications of the 
papers once established, and to aid this we 
are continuing to add to and improve our 
recording instruments. We are, therefore, in 
@ unique position, not only to develop any 
speciality papers that may be required, but 
to give even closer attention to the main- 
tenance and improvement in the quality of 
our standard papers. 


The following shows. the amounts for 
which the fixed assets, excluding freehold 
land and motor vehicles, are insured, com- 
pared with the values appearing in the con- 
solidated balance sheet: 





Insured values £ 
MN Sissi ia ba js cas sasencg ses 6,456,236 
Plant, machinery, -etc, ............ 8,963,445 

£15,419,681 

Balance-sheet values, including 

frechold land and motor 
vehicles 
Total as per balance sheet ...... 9,451,069 
Less provisions for obsolescence 
and renewals — .....c.scnsesceses 2,064,166 
£7,386,903 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


Upon turning to the consolidated profit and 
lass account, it will be seen that the trading 
profits of the group for 1952 amounted to 
£2,183,935, before making the adjustments 
enumerated, . compared with £7,291,985. 
Your directors have explained in their report 
that they have added an amount of £1,656,574 
to the trading profits for the diminuti i 


utions 
stock values and an amount of £825,941 to 
taxation for the tax thereon. This js in order 


that the profit and loss account should show 





the results of tradi without taking into 
account the effects of the diminutions in stock 
values brought about by reductions in prices 
of raw materials over which the directors had 
no control and for which special provision 
had beem made in past years. We 


con- 
sider that the circumstances which caused 
these exceptional diminutions are non- 


recurring. 


After deducting expenses and provisions, 
taxation, dividends to outside shareholders of 
and profits retained in subsidiary companies 
and adding investment income and interest 
received, the profit, including the net transfer 
from stock reserves (£830,633), amounts to 
£1,133,010. The sum of £647,000 has been 
transferred to general reserve and | would 
draw your attention to the fact that the 
amount of £709,845 standing to the credit of 
reserves for contingencies has also been trans- 
ferred to general reserves, as your directors 
consider it no longer necessary to maintain 
these reserves separately. 


Your directors in recommending 2 final 
dividend on the ordinary stock of 10 per cent, 
less income tax, have reverted to the declara- 
tion of dividends as a percentage less income 
tax. The final dividend, together with the 
interim dividend ‘of 1} per cent, free of 
income tax, makes the total dividend for the 
year 1952 on the ordinary stock an equivalent 
of 12.381 per cent, less income tax, being at 
the same equivalent rate as the total dividend 
for 1951. Of course stockholders receive 4 
slightly higher net. final dividend by reason 
of the reduction in the standard rate of 
income tax from 9s. 6d. in the £ to 9s. m 
the £. After making these approprictions, 
the balances on the profit and loss accounts 
of the group are increased from {208,016 to 
£251,433. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


With regard to the current year, though 
there has been some improvement. the 
demand for paper throughout the world 1s 
still less than productive capacity. ‘here 
is evidence that stockists and consumers are 
still carrying more stock than they require, 
and only order more paper to make up what 
they need for current demands. 


The outlook for your group ‘is ‘ore 
— ing. For some weeks all our mills 
ve been. working full time, and in {«' 0 
some cases overtime has been and is D<in8 
worked. On the merchanting side 0! our 
business, however, trade both at homc ind 
overseas, as might be expected, is follow:ns 
the general trend of the paper trade to whch 
I have referred. Sati profits have 
been earned by the group since the clos< of 
last year, and ‘tf there is no a? “i 
i in a posi- 
for 193535": <= 


It is to refer to all our 
employees, ee =. and overseas, and 
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to express to them our sincere thanks for 
their loyal work during what has proved to 
be a most difficult trading year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


WALSALL CONDUITS 


CHANGED TRADING CONDITIONS 





MR A. E. READ ON RISING COSTS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
Walsall Conduits, Limited, was held on July 
13th in Birmingham, Mr A. E. Read (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The group final net profit for the year 
ended December 31, 1952, after making all 
provisions, including taxation, amounted to 
£159,192, compared with £209,434 for the 


previous year. 


The net profit of the parent company, after 
making all provisions, including taxation, 
amounted to £174,211, compared with 
{178,637 for 1951, while the subsidiary com- 
pany, after providing for taxation, has in- 
curred a loss of £15,200, compared with a 
profit of £30,797 for the preceding year. 
Although the trading profit of the parent com- 
pany has declined by approximately £38,000, 
this has been offset by the reduced provision 
required for taxation, and the final net result 
is a reduction of only £4,400, which may be 
considered satisfactory having regard to the 
trading conditions prevailing during the latter. 
half of the year. 


There has, however, been a further. im- 
provement in the liquid position of the group 
at December 31, 1952, the excess of current 
assets over current liabilities, including pro- 
vision for the final dividend and bonus, 
amounted to £933,554, compared with 


> 


£905,727 a year ago. 
SUBSIDIARY’S ACTIVITIES 


Our subsidiary company, A. G. Hackney 
and Company, Limited, at Hanley, is mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of electrical 
porcelain, and during the second half of the 
year under review there was a substantial 
reduction in demand for their products. As 
I indicated in my statement last year, there 
were many cancellations of export orders in 
consequence of import restrictions imposed 
by certain countries in which we were 
developing an expanding and _ profitable 
business. Another factor which has contri- 
buted to the adverse trading result is the 
continual rise in manufacturing costs which 
ithas not been possible to recover in selling 
prices, 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


With regard to the parent company the 
turnover for 1952 was satisfactory and 
exceeded that of the previous year, but during 
the second half of the financial year trading 
conditions changed considerably, from a 
tellers’ to what may be termed a consumers’ 
resistance market. Without making any 
increase in the selling prices of our products 
during the past year we have had to meet 
heavier production expenses. These addi- 
tional costs have been met from increased 
output made possible following reorganisa- 
ton and re-equipment carried out over the 
past few years. However, under increasingly 
competitive conditions it is now becoming 
more necessary than ever that the prices of 
tll basic materials such as coal, coke, iron, 
steel, zinc, etc., and power should be substan- 
tially reduced. When circumstances improve 
We shall be in a position to take immediate 
tdvantage with our modern and up-to-date 
*quipment and sales organisation. 


The report was adopted. 
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GOODLASS WALL AND LEAD 
INDUSTRIES 


RESULTS REFLECT MORE NORMAL. CONDITIONS 


NEED FOR INTENSIFICATION OF EFFORT 


MR J. L. McCONNELL ON FINANCIAL POLICY 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries 
Limited was held on July 15th in London, 
Mr J. L. McConnell, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Before reviewing the operations of the com- 
pany for 1952, I think it is desirable for me 
to refer once again to the effect of taxation on 
our base stocks. It is our practice in pre- 
Paring our trading accounts to value the base 
stocks at constant prices so that the trading 
results are not affected by any fluctuations in 
market price. For taxation purposes, how- 
ever, these market fluctuations have to be 
taken into account. In 1950 and 195]. owing 
to the rise in the price of metals, substantial 
tax liabilities arose, which were not reflected 
in our trading results, and we therefore, as 
you will remember, added to the stock values 
shown in the balance sheet the equivalent of 
the tax liability arising from such apprecia- 
tion. In 1952 conditions were reversed. and 
the book value of the base stocks was reduced 
by the amount of the tax relief obtained. 


In addition, it was found advisable during 
the year to make a reduction in the quantity 
of our base stock of lead: as a result of a 
policy of concentration of production over a 
considerable period, it had proved to be in 
excess of requirements. From this realisa- 
tion of base stock, which was effected at an 
opportune time, a profit of over £200,000 
has arisen. This has been transferred direct 
to reserve. 

The group balance sheet remains a strong 
one and shows a marked improvement in our 
liquid positicn. 


GENERAL 


This time last year I stated that we were 
feeling the effects of a recession in trade, and 
that, in the absence of a miaterial improve- 
ment in conditions, we were bound to experi- 
ence some reduction in our earnings in 1952. 
This has taken place and the group profits 
of £1,481,286 compare with a figure of 
£3,380,991 for 1951. This fall in profits to 
what must be looked upon as a more normal 
level is a reflection of general trading con- 
ditions throughout the world. 


The year 1952 will possibly be regarded in 
many industries as of some significance in 
that it may have marked a change-over from 
the somewhat abnormal postwar period of 
rising prices and general inflation to one of 
falling prices and less inflationary conditions 
in which trading may well be considerably 
harder. The results of our home companies 
for some years now have, as previously stated, 
been in excess of what we consider to be 
their normal earning capacity, and a repeti- 
tion of these results is not to be expected. In 
many ways conditions in 1952 were for us 
almost the reverse of those prevailing in 1951. 
A substantial fall took place in metal prices 
(lead £175 per ton to £106 per ton and anti- 
mony £365 per ton to £225 per ton), white 
pigments were in ample supply throughout 
the whole of the year and a complete return 
to a buyer’s market took place. Our smelt- 
ing and refining department and the Fry’s 
Metal Foundries group had a successful year, 
although they experienced a steady increase 
in competitive conditions throughout the 
period. The value is now more fully being 


felt of the heavy capital expenditure incurred 
since the war in the modernisation of our 
smelting and refining plants. Export trade 
generally showed some diminution following 
the universal panic buying which took place 
in 1951; deliveries were well spread and 
included’a useful tonnage to hard currency 
markets. 


Goodlass, Wall & Company, Limited, 
Liverpool, although maintaining their turn- 
over, suffered, in common with most paint 
companies, some decline in earnings, but in 
the circumstances their results can be. con- 
sidered satisfactory. They have enjoyed a 
steadily increasing share of the retail market 
with their “Valspar” range of products. 
Our smaller paint interests felt the recession 
more keenly. 


Trading conditions in India were difficult 
and our lead and zinc companies in Calcutta 
suffered a reduction in tonnage. We are 
pleased with the progress made by our Dur- 
ban company, but here again losses on lead 
stocks were sustained. 


The year 1952 was not an easy one for 
the paint industry abroad. The results of our 
Bombay company were again affected by the 
official policy in regard to labour and by the 
same genera! recession in trade as was experi- 
enced by our lead companies in Calcutta, 
The figures for the Argentine company, which 
are again good, continue to be omitted from 
our accounts. I am glad to report that nearer 
home Harringtons & Goodlass Wall Limited, 
Cork, maintained their position well. 


British Titan Products Company, Limited, 
though not unaffected by-the conditions pre- 
vailing in 1952, continues to prosper and is 
once again enlarging its capacity. The results 
of our associated Company in Johannesburg, 
Enthoven Fry Limited, show an improvement 
over those for 1951, itself a good year ; a new 
works at Port Elizabeth has just been estab- 
lished. 


The business in zirconium compounds is a 
complicated and highly technical one, in 
which much fresh ground has to be broken 
and the period for establishment of this divi- 
sion is proving more lengthy than anticipated. 
Our research laboratories at Perivale and 
Kirby have had an active and useful year. 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLIES 


Lead has been in free supply throughout 
the period. The disparity between the Con- 
tinental price and the UK official price for 
most of the time created difficult conditions 
for our export deparment, but on October 1, 
1952, the Government relinquished control of 
lead and dealings on the London Metal 
Exchange opened for the first time since the 
war. The market has not yet fully settled 
down but the substantial fall in price which 
has taken place may be helpful in strengthen- 
ing in some directions the competitive posi- 
tion of lead. The Ministry of Materials is 
to be congratulated upon reopening the lead 
market and as a further measure of freedom 
from Government control we welcome the 
announcement that dealings in copper are to 
be resumed on the London Metal Exchange 
in August of this year. 


The financial position of the Group has 
received the close attention of your board. 
At the end of 195], a net cash balance of 
£627,276 was available to meet current taxa- 
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up again for our customers. The home trade 
demand is strong. [It is satisfactory to report 
that many of the industries most affected by 
last year’s recession are now pressing for 
delivery to the limit of our capacity to 
produce. 


We have felt the effects of competition 
both from within our own industry and from 
competing packaging materials. We meet 


that competition, we believe successfully, by 
the keenness of our prices and the quality 
of our products. 


VISITS 


During the year I have visited our Asso- 
ciates in New York and Western Europe ; our 
subsidiary company in India at Bombay, 
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Calcutta, and Madras; our subsidiary. ig 
Singapore ; our Associates in Australia y 
Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide ; and oy, 
Associates in Auckland, New Ze.\and. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Complete copies are available {rom the 
Secretary, The Metal Box Comp:n\ Limited 
The Langham, Portland Place, London, W) 





WIGGINS, TEAPE & COMPANY (1919), 


LIMITED 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


EFFECT OF DIMINUTION IN STOCK VALUES 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Wiggins, Teape & Company (1919), 
Limited, was held on Thursday, July 9, 1953, 
in London, Mr L. W. Farrow, CBE, the 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, circulated with the 
report. 


In my statement last year, I referred to the 
serious recession in the demand for paper 
and paper products which had taken place. 
Your directors had felt that such a reces- 
sion would occur sooner or later. With this 
in mind, stocks of paper had been allowed to 
run down to a low level. As a result of this, 
it was possible to keep our mills running 
when the volume of incoming orders was 
lower than the productive capacity of our 
mills by building up stocks, We fixed a ceil- 
ing tonnage of stocks, however, below the 
tonnage we were accustomed to hold in pre- 
war days. Though all our mills at some 
time or other ran short-time, it was not 
necessary to close down any mill during 
1952. No real improvement in the order 
position occurred until early in 1953. 


Our principal raw materials, namely, 
woodpulp, esparto and cotton linters, come 
from overseas and it is essential to hold con- 
siderable stocks to meet the current require- 
ments of our mills and our customers. 


FACTORS AFFECTING TRADING 


The year 1952, therefore, was one of great 
difficulty with every factor working adversely 
against profitable operations. These adverse 
factors can be summarised as follows :—(a) 
Losses arising from successive reductions in 
values of our stocks of raw materials. (b) 
Lesses arising from successive reductions in 
values of stocks of our own manufacture and 
paper which we merchant. (c) higher pro- 
duction costs due to short-time working in 
addition to which there were increases in the 
rates of wages and cost of coal and transport. 
(d) Increased handling and selling costs per 
unit of sales as a result of the reduced 
volume of trade. 


Our subsidiary company, Pirie Appleton 
and Company, Limited, and its group of 
companies overseas, which manufacture 
envelopes and stationery, were affected in a 
similar manner and for the same reasons as 
was the paper trade. 


I informed you last year that your direc- 
tors had decided to establish a mill in 
Australia. I am glad to state that the old- 
established firm of papermakers, William 
Nash, Limited, of St. Paul’s Cray, Kent, is 
joining us in this proposed enterprise. A 
site on the Shoalhaven River near Nowra in 
the State of New South Wales has been 
acquired and plans are now being prepared 
for the erection of a two-machine paper mill 
thereon. In the first insta it i 
posed to build a pulp mill, 


suitable for that further ‘development when ~ 


it should be considered advisable. Stock- 
holders will be informed as soon as the 
financial and other plans are finalised. 


The South African Pulp and Paper Indus- 
tries, Limited, in which your company has 
a substantial interest, again had a record 
year of trading profit for 1952. The fourth 
paper machine at the SAPPI mills at Enstra, 
to which I made reference last year, is now 
working and the erection of the new mill at 
the site on the Tugela River, South Africa, 
is making satisfactory progress. Our relations 
with the management of SAPPI continue to 
be most cordial. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
EXPANSION 


We have continued to expand our research 
and development work both as regards our 
scientific staff and the equipment of our 
laboratories. Further, we have a big variety 
of papermaking machinery on which to make 
full-scale trials or production when the 
laboratory work has been completed. At all 
our mills we have technologists qualified and 
experienced to control specifications of the 
papers once established, and to aid this we 
are continuing to add to and improve our 
recording instruments. We are, therefore, in 
a unique position, not only to develop any 
speciality papers that may be required, but 
to give even closer attention to the main- 
tenance and improvement in the quality of 
our standard papers. 


The following shows the amounts for 
which the fixed assets, excluding freehold 
land and motor vehicles, are insured, com- 
pared with the values appearing in the con- 
solidated balance sheet: 


Insured values £L 
NN ae 6,456,236 
Plant, machinery, etc. ............ 8,963,445 

£15,419,681 

Balance-sheet values, including 

freehold land and motor 
vehicles 
Total as per balance sheet ...... 9,451,069 
Less provisions for obsolescence 
ONG remewals — ....cccccncccccess 2,064,166 
£7,386,903 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


Upon turning to the consolidated profit and 
Igss account, it will be seen that the trading 
profits of the group for 1952 amounted to 
£2,183,935, before making the adjustments 
enumerated, compared with £7,291,985. 
Your directors have explained in their report 
that they have added an amount of £1,656,574 
to the trading profits for the diminutions in 
stock values and an amount of £825,941 to 
taxation for the tax thereon. is is in order 
that the profit and loss account should show 






the results of trading without taking into 
account the effects of the diminutions in stock 
values brought about by reductions :n prices 
of raw materials over which the directors had 
no control and for which special provision 
had been made in past years. We 


con- 
sider that the circumstances whicl caused 
these exceptional diminutions are non- 


recurring. 


After deducting expenses and provisions, 
taxation, dividends to outside shareholders of 
and profits retained in subsidiary companies 
and adding investment income and interest 
received, the profit, including the net transfer 
from stock reserves (£830,633), amounts to 
£1,133,010. The sum of £647,000 has been 
transferred to general reserve and | would 
draw your attention to the fact that the 
amount of £709,845 standing to the credit of 
reserves for contingencies has also been trans- 
ferred to general reserves, as your directors 
consider it no longer necessary to maintain 
these reserves separately. 


Your directors in recommending « final 
dividend on the ordinary stock of 10 per cent, 
less income tax, have reverted to the declara- 
tion of dividends as a percentage less income 
tax. The final dividend, together with the 
interim dividend of 1} per cent, free of 
income tax, makes the total dividend for the 
year 1952 on the ordinary stock an equivalent 
of 12.381 per cent, less income tax, being 2t 
the same equivalent rate as the total dividend 
for 1951. Of course stockholders receive 4 
slightly higher net final dividend by reason 
of the reduction in the standard rate of 
income tax from 9s. 6d. in the { to Ys. n 
the £. After making these appropritions, 
the balances on the profit and loss accounts 
of the group are increased from £208,016 to 
£251,433. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


With regard to the current year, th yugh 
there has been some improvement. the 
demand for paper throughout the world 
still less than productive capacity. ‘here 
is evidence that stockists and consumers are 
still carrying more stock than they require, 
and only order more paper to make up what 
they need for current demands. 


The outlook for your group is more 
— ing. For some weeks all our mills 

ve been. working full time, and in {4' 17 
some cases overtime has been and 1s 0<!n8 
worked. On the merchanting side 0! our 

usiness, however, trade both at home and 
Overseas, as might be expected, is following 
the general trend of the paper trade to which 
I have referred. i ry profits have 
been earned by the group since the close of 


last year, and if there is no ee so ’ 
ing conditions, we should m a posi- 
tion to present a satisfactory balance sheet 
for 1953. — 
It is 


m: : to refer to all out 
employees, Cae law and overseas, and 
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to express to them our sincere thanks for 
their loyal work during what has proved to 
be a most difficult trading year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


WALSALL CONDUITS 


CHANGED TRADING CONDITIONS 





MR A. E. READ ON RISING COSTS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
Walsall Conduits, Limited, was held on July 
13th in Birmingham, Mr A. E. Read (the 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

‘he group final net profit for the year 
ended December 31, 1952, after making all 
provisions, including taxation, amounted to 
£159,192, compared with £209,434 for the 
previous year. 

The net profit of the parent company, after 


making all provisions, including taxation, 
amounted to £174,211, compared with 
{178,637 for 1951, while the subsidiary com- 


pany, after providing for taxation, has in- 
curred a loss of £15,200, compared with a 
profit of £30,797 for the preceding year. 
Although the trading profit of the parent com- 
pany has declined by approximately £38,000, 
this has been offset by the reduced provision 
required for taxation, and the final net result 
is a reduction of only £4,400, which may be 
considered satisfactory having regard to the 
trading conditions prevailing during the latter. 
half of the year. 


There has, however, been a further im- 
provement in the liquid position of the group 
at December 31, 1952, the excess of current 
assets over current liabilities, including pro- 
vision for the final dividend and bonus, 
amounted to £933,554, compared with 
£905,727 a year ago. 


SUBSIDIARY’S ACTIVITIES 


Our subsidiary company, A. G. Hackney 
and Company, Limited, at Hanley, is mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of electrical 
porcelain, and during the second half of the 
year under review there was a substantial 
reduction in demand for their products. As 
I indicated in my statement last year, there 
were many cancellations of export orders in 
consequence of impurt restrictions imposed 
by certain countries in which we were 
developing an expanding and _ profitable 
business. Another factor which has contri- 
buted to the adverse trading result is the 
continual rise in manufacturing costs which 
it has not been possible to recover in selling 
prices, 





TRADING CONDITIONS 


With regard to the parent company the 
turnover for 1952 was. satisfactory and 
exceeded that of the previous year, but during 
the second half of the financial year trading 
conditions changed considerably, from a 
tellers’ to what may be termed a consumers’ 
Tesistance market. Without making any 
increase in the selling prices of our products 
during the past year we have had to meet 
heavier production expenses. These addi- 
tional costs have been met from increased 
output made possible following reorganisa- 
tion and re-equipment carried out over the 
past few years. However, under increasingly 
competitive conditions it is now becoming 
more necessary than ever that the prices of 
all basic materials such as coal, coke, iron, 
steel, zinc, etc., and power should be substan- 
tially reduced. When circumstances improve 
Wwe shall be in a position to take immediate 
tdvantage with our modern and up-to-date 
equipment and sales organisation. 


The report was adopted. 
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GOODLASS WALL AND LEAD 
INDUSTRIES 


RESULTS REFLECT MORE NORMAL CONDITIONS 


NEED FOR INTENSIFICATION OF EFFORT 


MR J. L. McCONNELL 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries 
Limited. was held on July 15th in London, 
Mr J. L. McConnell, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Before reviewing the operations of the com- 
pany for 1952, I think it is desirable for me 
to refer once again to the effect of taxation on 
our base stocks. It is our practice in pre- 
paring our trading accounts to value the base 
stocks at constant prices so that the trading 
results are not affected by any fluctuations in 
market price. For taxation purposes, how- 
ever, these market fluctuations have to be 
taken into account. In 1950 and 195], owing 
to the rise in the price of metals, substantial 
tax liabilities arose, which were not reflected 
in our trading results, and we therefore, as 
you will remember, added to the stock values 
shown in the balance sheet the equivalent of 
the tax liability arising from such apprecia- 
tion. In 1952 conditions were reversed. and 
the book value of the base stocks was reduced 
by the amount of the tax relief obtained. 


In addition, it was found advisable during 
the year to make a reduction in the quantity 
of our base stock of lead: as a result of a 
policy of concentration of production over a 
considerable period, it had proved to be in 
excess of requirements. From this realisa- 
tion of base stock, which was effected at an 
opportune time, a profit of over £200,000 
has arisen. This has been transferred direct 
to reserve. 

The group balance sheet remains a strong 
one and shows a marked improvement in our 
liquid positicn 


GENERAL 


This time last year I stated that we were 
feeling the effects of a recession in trade, and 
that, in the absence of a material improve- 
ment in conditions, we were bound to experi- 
ence some reduction in our earnings in 1952. 
This has taken place and the group profits 
of £1,481,286 compare with a figure of 
£3,380,991 for 1951. This fall in profits to 
what must be looked upon as a more normal 
level is a reflection of general trading con- 
ditions throughout the world. 

The year 1952 will possibly be regarded in 
many industries as of some significance in 
that it may have marked a change-over from 
the somewhat abnormal postwar period of 
rising prices and general inflation to one of 
falling prices and less inflationary conditions 
in which trading may well be considerably 
harder. The results of our home companies 
for some years now have, as previously stated, 
been in excess of what we consider to be 
their normal earning capacity, and a repeti- 
tion of these results is not to be expected. In 
many ways conditions in 1952 were for us 
almost the reverse of those prevailing in 1951. 
A substantial fall took place in metal prices 
(lead £175 per ton to £106 per ton and anti- 
mony £365 per ton to £225 per ton), white 
pigments were in ample supply throughout 
the whole of the year and a complete return 
to a buyer’s market took place. Our smelt- 
ing and refining department and the Fry’s 
Metal Foundries group had a successful year, 
although they experienced a steady increase 
in competitive conditions throughout the 
period. The value is now more fully being 


ON FINANCIAL POLICY 


felt of the heavy capital expenditure incurred 
since the war in the modernisation of our 
smelting and refining plants. Export trade 
generally showed some diminution following 
the universal panic buying which took place 
in 1951; deliveries were well spread and 
included’a useful tonnage to hard currency 
markets. 


Goodlass, Wall & Company, Limited, 
Liverpool, although maintaining their turn- 
over, suffered, in common with most paint 
companies, some decline in earnings, but in 
the circumstances their results can be con- 
sidered satisfactory. They have enjoyed a 
steadily increasing share of the retail market 
with their “Valspar” range of products. 
Our smaller paint interests felt the recession 
more keenly. 


Trading conditions in India were difficult 
and our lead and zinc companies in Calcutta 
suffered a reduction in tonnage. We are 
pleased with the progress made by our Dur- 
ban company, but here again losses on lead 
stocks were sustained. 


The year 1952 was not an easy one for 
the paint industry abroad. The results of our 
Bombay company were again affected by the 
official policy in regard to labour and by the 
same general recession in trade as was experi- 
enced by our lead companies in Calcutta. 
The figures for the Argentine company, which 
are again good, continue to be omitted from 
our accounts. I am glad to report that nearer 
home Harringtons & Goodlass Wall Limited, 
Cork, maintained their position well. 


British Titan Products Company, Limited, 
though not unaffected by-the conditions pre- 
vailing in 1952, continues to prosper and is 
once again enlarging its capacity. The results 
of our associated Company in Johannesburg, 
Enthoven Fry Limited, show an improvement 
over those for 1951, itself a good year ; a new 
works at Port Elizabeth has just been estab- 
lished. 

The business in zirconium compounds is a 
complicated and highly technical one, in 
which much fresh ground has to be broken 
and the period for establishment of this divi- 
sion is proving more lengthy than anticipated. 
Our research laboratories at Perivale and 
Kirby have had an active and useful year. 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLIES 


Lead has been in free supply throughout 
the period. The disparity between the Con- 
tinental price and the UK official price for 
most of the time created difficult conditions 
for our export deparment, but on October I, 
1952, the Government relinquished control of 
lead and dealings on the London Metal 
Exchange opened for the first time since the 
war. The market has not yet fully settled 
down but the substantial fall in price which 
has taken place may be helpful in strengthen- 
ing in some directions the competitive posi- 
tion of lead. The Ministry of Materials is 
to be congratulated upon reopening the lead 
market and as a further measure of freedom 
from Government control we welcome the 
announcement that dealings in copper are to 
be resumed on the London Metal Exchange 
in August of this year. 


The financial position of the Group has 
received the close attention of your board. 
At the end of 1951, a net cash balance of 
£627,276 was available to meet current taxa- 
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tion of £1,806,223, a deficit of £1,178,947. 
After providing for current taxation of 
£1,641,299 we have, on this occasion, a cash 
surplus of £648,004 ; this substantial change 
arises in the main from a reduction in both 
the volume ahd value of stocks. Since the 
end of the year, our cash position has shown 
further improvement. The effect of the 
present penal rates of taxation on a company 
such as ours is severe, and I am glad that the 
present Government appreciates the absolute 
necessity of reducing the existing burden. In 
particular, I specially welcome the encourage- 
ment given to industry in the recent Budget, 
and I hope it will be found possible before 
long to modify or abandon profits tax, the 
whole of which so unjustly falls upon the 
holders of equity capital. 


Your directors are recommending a final 
dividend of 84 per cent, less tax, on the 
ordinary stock, making a total for the year of 
12 per cent, less tax. This is the same total 
distribution as for 1951, when a dividend of 
10 per cent and a bonus of 2 per cent were 
paid. 


It is also recommended that the general 
reserve of the company be increased by 
£300,000 to £1,150,000 and that the sum of 
£524,200 be carried forward to 1953. 


PROSPECTS 


For the first five months of this year the 
volume of our business has been running at 
about the same level as for the previous year, 
and so far as I can judge at this early stage, 
this level should be maintained. I expect 
improved results from some sections of our 
business offset by less satisfactory results 
from others, but over all we shall have done 
well if we are able to repeat the trading 
figures for last year. I feel that all responsible 
businessmen should welcome a return to 
steadier and less sensational conditions even 
although competition may be keener and 
profits lower. We are very much alive to the 
fact that the right response to this change of 
atmosphere is- an intensification of effort to 
obtain greater all-round efficiency. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





RICHARD COSTAIN, LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED LIQUID RESOURCES 


MR R. R. COSTAIN ON 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Richard Costain, Limited, was held on July 
14th at Rodney House, Chichester Street, 
Dolphin Square, $.W.1, Mr. R. R. Costain, 
CBE (chairman and joint managing direc- 
tor), presiding. 

The secretary (Mr L. Richards, ASAA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chaitman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
for 1952 shows a small decrease in trading 
profits compared with the previous year ; 
after provision for taxation and outside 
shareholders’ interests the net balance of 
profit available to the parent company shows 
little variation from 1951. In addition, sub- 
stantial capital profits have been realised 
during the year and transferred to capital 
reserve ; your board has considered it pru- 
dent to appropriate £50,000 of these capital 
profits to reduce the book value of certain 
of the group properties. After making this 
appropriation, the capital reserves are 
increased during the year by £135,117. 


The board has recommended the payment 
of a dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, on the 
ordinary share capital, and after transferring 
£5600 to general reserve and £9,477 to 
capital redemption reserve, the balance 
carried forward on profit and loss account 
is virtually unchanged. 


Shareholders will, I hope, be pleased with 
the new form in which the accounts are pre- 
sented. This conforms with modern practice 
and I hope gives you a clearer indication of 
the financial strength of the organisation. It 
will be seen that there is a considerable im- 
provement in the liquid resources of the 
company over the past 12 months. Never- 
theless the magnitude of the group’s opera- 
tions require considerable working facilities 
and in these circumstances the directors have 
considered it wise to retain the level of dis- 
tribution to shareholders established in 
recent years. 


AT HOME 


The large hydro-electric scheme at Garry 
in Northern Scotland is now well under way 


THE WIDESPREAD 


ACTIVITIES 


and’ progress is considered to be very satis- 
factory.” The reservoirs at Usk and Weir 
Wood are nearing completion. Your com- 
pany is actively engaged on flood remedial 
work on the East Coast. 


Development is taking place with the 
Costain Wilson block, a form of pre-cast con- 
crete construction to be used mainly in the 
erection of houses, two of which were pre- 
sented last year to the Lynmouth Urban Dis- 
trict Council as a contribution to their Flood 
Disaster Fund and which, with the collabora- 
tion of the Lynmouth Council, were erected 
and occupied in two months. 


Building Activities—-The company are 
engaged on several advance forms of new 
tradition housing, and a considerable contri- 
bution has been made to the housing of coal 
miners by the use of Schindler housing. The 
company has again received public apprecia- 
tion for completing the British European Air- 
ways Terminal contract ahead of contract 
time. 


Opportunities are being sought to exparid 
these sides of the contracting business in an 
economically satisfactory way, but I think 
shareholders should know that the volume of 
work being obtained at the present moment 
is not as high as one would have hoped. 


The factories owned by your parent com- 
pany, run by Costain Concrete, continue to 
expand and to lead the field in the develop- 
ment of pre-stressed concrete, and the Stahl- 
ton floor, which is the most modern form of 
fire-resisting construction and is rapidly 
gaining the appreciation of the industry. 


I find it impossible to conclude the remarks 
on work in this country without referring 
once again to the property side of your com- 
pany, which owing to rent restriction con- 
trol is, as before, showing quite inadequate 
returns compatible with your investment, and 
I can only say as each year goes on this situa- 
tion deteriorates owing to the continuous 
increased cost of repairs. 


WORK ABROAD 


East Africa—It has been found unecono- 
mic to continue in this area and we are in 
the process at the moment of closing down 
your company’s activities here. The losses 
which must be faced in such a situation have 
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been provided for in the 1952 accounts 

Rhodesias—In partnership with Clifford 
Harris and Partners, South Africa, the 
Hunyani Dam (which encloses an irea of 
water as big as Windermere) was completed 


during the year and work in Southerg 
Rhodesia has ‘been considerably restricted 
owing to the financial stringencies in this 
country. [t is hoped that developments will 
expand again when federation takes place 
Your company has just completed the Ridge. 
way Hotel in Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia 
possibly the most up-to-date and modern 
hotel on the African Continent. 

West Africa——The £4 million extension to 
the Apapa Wharf, and the [jora Power 
Station contract, are making good progress 


and the Costain West Africa Compiny 
making steady headway, in spite of political 
uncertainties, 


Kuwait.—We 


is 


have, in 


company with 
Abdulla Mullah Saleh, just completed the 
water distillation plant, and are actively 


engaged in other works including the erection 
of the new power station, for HH the Ruler 
of Kuwait 


Costain-John Brown, Limited. 
dealing with the report of the above com- 
pany, I would like to record the board’s 
sympathy with the severe loss sustained by 
Costain-John Brown, Limited, through the 
death of the late Lord Aberconway. 

Costain-John Brown, Limited, in partner- 
ship with American and British firms, is 
carrying out the £20 million refinery for the 
Anglo-I[ranian Oil Company near Perth, 
Australia. This is the fifth refinery on which 


Before 


‘this company has been engaged. It also con- 


tinues to expand in other fields of operation 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In an organisation such as yours i is 
naturally impossible to be definite about 
future prospects, particularly in this modera 
age when situations are so easily affected by 
possible political disturbances. I can only 
repeat, as I have said in previous years, that 
your board is continuing to make every 
endeavour to keep abreast of current trends 
both at home and abroad, and to express 
their warm appreciation of the work of the 
staff during the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, was 
approved. 


The retiring directors—Mr J. W. Whiter, 
OBE, and Mr R. B. Minto—were re-elected 
and the remuneration of the joint auditors — 
Messrs James Worley and Sons and Messrs 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company 
having been fixed, the proceedings termi- 
nated, 


KILLINGHALL TIN, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 25 PER CENT 


The twenty-third annual general mee! ing 
of Killinghall Tin, Limited, was held on 
July 10th in London, Mr Jack Addinsell, the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended September 
30, “1952 : 

Last year the general managers anticipa'ed 
that prospects for the year under review would 
be favourable, and this has been borne oul 
by the increase in tonnage of tin ore 
recovered by the dredge during the year from 
465 tons to 621 tons. The.profit, after allow- 
ing for depreciation, office expenses, 
etc., amounted to £178,230. 

An interim dividend of 15 per cent, 4% 
paid in February of this year and your dir-c- 
(Continued on page iti of cover) 
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BRITISH 


INSURANCE 








This Survey of the British Insurance industry differs from those of recent years in that it is entirely accommodated 

within the pages of The Economist itself. The statistical analyses that formerly appeared in Records and Statistics 

have been slightly changed in form, but not in scope ; they provide with the articles a comprehensive study of every 
branch of the British insurance business. 


Is Life Assurance Lagging ? 


c Assurance offices provide one of the most 
important channels through which personal savings 
reach the Stock Exchange—indeed, together with the 
privately administered pension funds they are virtually 
the only channel of importance. Although the life and 
annuity funds (including industrial life funds) need all 
their present rate of growth of about £160 million a 
year merely to offset the annual drain on personal 
savings to pay death duties, this in no way detracts from 
their importance. But there is some evidence that 
insurance is no longer expanding as fast as in recent 
years—and not so fast as the need for savings requires. 

Maintenance of the rate of growth of life office funds 
depends upon the flow of both life and annuity new 
business. The new business statistics that normally 
attract most attention relate to net new sums assured. 
For last year, they showed a further expansion, but of 
no more than 34 per cent compared with increases of 
19 per cent in 1951 and 10 per cent in 1950. But this 
is not necessarily the best test of expansion. The 
humber of new policies issued gives a better idea of the 
Volume of individual new policies taken out, as distinct 
from those issued under staff schemes, and the new 
annual premium income is the only satisfactory measure 
of new savings. On these two different criteria, there 


are grounds for fearing that new ordinary life assurance 
business actually turned downwards in 1952. More- 
over, the incomplete statistics so far available suggest 
that last year brought in lower new annual premiums 
for deferred annuity policies, and a considerable fall in 
consideration money for new immediate annuities. « 
These grounds for thinking that the postwar expan- 
sion of new life assurance is slackening call for recon- 
sideration of the views that life assurance enjoys a 
natural expansion. One might ask, indeed, if its pro- 
gress in recent years has really been as satisfactory as at 
first sight appears. Some American comparisons are 
instructive here. The Institute of Life Insurance (of 
New York) has calculated that the volume of life 
assurance in force at the end of 1950 was I10 per cent 
of one year’s national income in Canada, 98 per cent in 
the United States and about §0 per cent in each of the 
United Kingdom, Holland and Switzerland ; in other 
countries the proportion was lower. The dis- 
crepancy between the extent of life assurance cover 
in this country and in North America is, indeed, 
rather less glaring than these figures suggest, for 
endowment assurances are overwhelmingly the most 
popular form of contract here, whereas in America 
and Canada other types of policy that secure a 
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materially larger sum assured for a given premium 
constitute the bulk of the business. But it is, 
nevertheless, clear that by North American standards, 
people in this country are much under-insured. Nor is 
there much consolation in the fact that the volume of 
life assurance in force in this country is roughly in line 
with that in other leading Western European countries 
for they have had sickening experiences of the fate of 
money contracts that Britain has not experienced. 
Last year’s new business, despite its large record 
amount, makes a poor comparison with the volume 
secured before the war, if allowance is made for the 
intervening fall in the purchasing power of money. 
Total new sums assured in the United Kingdom in 
industrial and ordinary life assurance together were last 
year probably of the order of £900 million, compared 
with £463 million in 1938. But in those fourteen years 
the national income has more than doubled from {5,000 
million to £13,500 million. There has been little expan- 
sion in industrial new sums assured during the same 
years, and if ordinary life assurance figures alone are 
compared and adjusted for the movement of prices last 
year’s total of ordinary new business can be put at {200 
million in terms of 1938 £’s, compared with {£243 
million worth of new business secured in 1938. 


This lack of buoyancy in last year’s new business is 
the more surprising because it occurred in a year of 
widespread improvements in the terms of non- 
participating life assurance policies and bigger benefits 
from with-profit contracts. These advantages for 
proposers and policy holders owed much to 
the active competition between some eighty British 
and Commonwealth offices transacting new business 
in this country; as soon as it became clear that 
the rise in interest rates was not a passing phase, a great 
part of the improvement in the average yield on newly 
invested money was passed on to the public in bigger 
benefits or lower premiums for new life policies and for 
annuities. As a rule, premium rates for with-profit 
policies were not changed, since improved earnings on 
participating funds are reflected in higher bonuses to 
the holders of existing policies. But the question 
remains: Why, when the life offices were able to put 
before the public the most attractive terms since 1939, 
was life assurance more difficult to sell last year than 
at any time since the end of the war ? 


There may be an answer—and it is not a very consol- 
ing one—in the fact that business was most sluggish 
earlier in the year, and picked up in the autumn, when 
economic recovery had already gone some way. The 
fact is that new business in ordinary life assurance falls 
into three broad categories : individual policies for quite 
modest amounts ; large policies taken out with the object 
of minimising the impact of surtax or estate duties ; and 
the life assurance part of staff schemes, usually taking 
the form of group life assurance. The first category 
forms the hard core of new business, and the amount 
taken up each year is probably fairly constant ; such 
evidence as there is gives no indication that individual 





* 
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policies are expanding to any material extent. New 
business under the other two headings, which acdounts 
for a considerable and increasing proportion of the 
whole, seems to depend on the buoyancy of business ang 
industrial profits ; that seems to be a fair deduction 
from the boom in such insurances since the war, and 
from the check that they experienced last year. It may 
well be that industrialists feel less inclined to enter into 
jong term commitments when their paper profits are 
falling. If so, last year’s slowing down in new life 
assurance business may have some direct connection 
with the slowing down of inflation. 


To those who have come to regard insurance as one 
of the few bulwarks of private saving that still survives 
to check inflation, the signs that insurance business 
itself is fed by its very forces will be disconcerting. The 
increase in popularity of staff pension schemes effected 
with life offices—and also those administered by private 
trustees—evidently owes much to postwar inflation and 
the high taxation that has accompanied it. And last 
year’s fall in new premiums for deferred annuities, 
which are largely connected with new staff pension 
schemes, may well have been a symptom of a 
contrary disinflationary cause. A substantial volume 
of pension scheme new business was, indeed, 
transacted last year. But there can be little doubt 
that the commitments of employees to pay annual 
contributions under pension. schemes. (and the cheap 
life assurance cover that is often associated with 
them) has already made a sizeable dent in the 
market for individual new life assurance. Members 
of such schemes enjoying quite high gross incomes 
often have little to spare for individual assurance after 
they have made in addition repayments under house 
purchase mortgages. The market for new individual 
assurance seems destined to grow steadily smaller and 
the offices have made their dispositions to meet a fall, 
for nearly all of them now transact scheme business, 
though comparatively few did so as recently as 1945. 
The scope for starting new staff pension and life assur- 
ance schemes is still considerable, but much business 
has been undertaken in a mere five years and new 
schemes will in future need increasingly to attract 
employers who for various reasons are not over ready to 
commit themselves to long term contractual liabilities. 


All these considerations suggest that the life assur- 
ance business is likely to become more competitive as 
the offices go out to maintain—and increase, if they can 
—the volume of assurance and annuities that they have 
sold in recent years. They are hoping that Mr Millard 
Tucker’s second report will open up a new field where 
self-employed people and controlling directors of com- 
panies, who now have to make what provision they can 
for their retirement out of taxed income, will have 
extended to them the substantial tax advantages that 
are at present available only to employees. If the report 
recommends such changes—and if they are imple- 


mented—the life offices might expect a valuable source 
of new business. 
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Insurance Investment Policy 


AST year provided a full crop of problems for 
L insurance investment managers. Most of the con- 
siderable amount of ground lost in the market in the 
first six months had been regained by the year-end, 
but investments held in this country (these comprise 
the bulk of the assets held by the life funds and about 
a third of the general funds) can hardly have escaped 
further depreciation. On the distribution of assets at 
the end of 1951, shown in Table I overleaf, the net 
depreciation last year suggested by the movements of 
the Actuaries’ Investment Index might have been of the 
order of 2 per cent of the total. Two and a half per 
cent Consols fell during 1952 by 4.8 per cent, 3 per 
cent Savings Bonds 1960-70 by 1.3 per cent, debentures 
by 2.1 per cent, preference shares by 2.2 per cent and 
ordinary shares by 4.2 per cent. 

Last year’s depreciation came on top of five lean 
years ; since the bursting of the Daltonian bubble only in 
1950 was any measure of appreciation recorded in British 
security values. Few life offices can still retain appreci- 
able investment reserves, either hidden or disclosed. 
This situation might at first blush seem a little dis- 
turbing. But in fact when an increase in the market 
rate of interest is firmly established, life offices can with 
complete propriety similarly raise the rate of interest 
assured in their actuarial valuations. This has the effect 
of calling for smaller reserves thus releasing funds which 
can be used to make good any deficiency on investments. 
In making such transfers, they are limited by certain 
restrictions—for example, the distribution of the 
maturity dates of the assets should approximately match 
the incidence of the future liabilities and any investment 
deficiency between market and book values (less existing 
reserves) to be covered by transfers from actuarial 
reserves that are released must proceed from a change 
in interest rates and not from any deterioration in the 
intrinsic value of the assets. 

No such convenient adjustment is possible in the 
amount of the liabilities under non-life insurance busi- 
ness. Perhaps 70 per cent of the whole of the general 
business is transacted overseas or in London on foreign 
account. Because of unstable currencies and the statu- 
tory requirements of many foreign countries, overseas 
liabilities are normally adequately covered by assets in 
each individual country. In the most important market 
of all, North “America, local requirements are so 
stringent that the reserves against unexpired risks and 
unsettled claims have by law to be materially larger than 
past experience or British practice would demand. In 
effect, the offices have had to maintain surplus dollar 
assets, and they have enjoyed an uncovenanted appre- 
ciation on them, expressed in terms of sterling, from 
the devaluation of the pound. This factor has helped 
the companies to give the statutory certificate required 
by the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, that in the 
aggregate the assets are fully of the value stated in 


terms of sterling. Nevertheless, the fall in the market 
value of high-grade dollar bonds since the end of 1950 
has been so considerable—US 24 per cent Treasury 
Bonds 1962/67, for example, fell by 4.5 per cent in 
1951, by 0.3 per cent in 1952 and by a further 
3-3 per cent during the first half of this year—that 
sterling investment reserves in the non-life funds must 
have experienced a severe pruning. -There is, however, 
no reason to think that they are exhausted, and in any 
case, the offices have ample free reserves. Home 
investments held by non-life funds can hardly have 
escaped considerable depreciation in the last few years, 
but a substantial proportion is invested in relatively 
short-dated fixed interest stocks ; on these the current 
effects of higher interest rates will be less severe. 

Life office reports for 1952 showed less signs of 
strain from. investment depreciation than did those for 
1951. Some further adjustments were, however, made 
to the bases adopted for actuarial valuations. Of these, 
the most important (because of the magnitude of the 
figures involved, rather than the degree of the change) 
was that of the Prudential, which released {£93 millions 
from the ordinary life branch actuarial reserves and {94 
million from those of the industrial branch. These 
amounts were written off assets totalling £684.1 
million, leaving branch contingency funds of {£7 million 
and {12 million, respectively, intact at the end of the 
year. So far this year, a modest appreciation in the 
market value of insurance holdings in this country has 
been offset by a decline in the prices of American and 
Canadian bonds and shares. 


* 


It has been suggested in several quarters that the 
insurance Companies are too cautious in their approach 
to investment in industrial risk capital. The Life 
Offices’ Association, the Associated Scottish Life 
Offices and the Industrial Life Offices recently 
published a statement that emphasises, very properly, 
that the first duty of the life offices is towards their 
policyholders. They are in the position of trustees and 
it is not their business to take an equity stake in specu- 
lative or untried enterprises. Some of the criticisms, 
however, seem to ignore the fact that they invest large 
sums in British industrial equities and also in loans of 
various kinds (including the purchase of freehold 
properties that are subsequently leased to the original 
owner for a long term). In particular, the life offices 
are staunch supporters of sound new issues. 

Table I shows that the composition of insurance port- 
folios underwent further changes in 1952. Although the 
actual amount invested in British Government securi- 
ties was virtually unchanged, the proportion of total 
assets in gilt-edged again fell sharply, from 32.4 per 
cent to 30.6 per cent. Mortgages rose by {51.4 million 
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ANALYSIS OF INSURANCE INVESTMENTS AND INTEREST RATES 


TasLce I.—DistrRipvuTION OF INSURANCE ASSETS 
Totat ConsoLttpatep Assets oF 44 OFFICES 










Class of Assets 


per cent| £ million! per cent | £ million) per cent 


Mortgages, in cl. policy loans | 10-1] 349-2 11-2} 400-6 | 12-3 
British Government and | 

Government guaranteed | 

SWCUSI 6 oa BN ok Sos is 35-4 11,006-8 32-4 11,007-0 30-6 
British Municipal and County i 

and Overseas Government | 

and Municipal securities. . 11-1} 338-5 | ~10-9| 357-6; 10-9 
Debenture Stocks ......... | 10-3 341-3; 11-0 373-5 11-4 
Preference Shares ......... } 7-7) 233-5) 7-5 231-8 7-0 
Ordinary Shares - 4 10-4 338-2 10-9 317-7 11-5 
Other investments .. ~| 2:6 44-9 1-4 46-5 1-4 
Property - | 6-2 207-6 6-7 234-3 | 7-1 

Cash, agents’ balances, ete. “4 7-4) 248-5 8-0} 260-3 7-9 
Total Assets of 44 Offices... | “100-0 3, 108: § | 100-0 3, 289: 3 100-0 


TABLE I1.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE, ANNUITY AND 
SinKING Funp Assets or’42 Orrices—ENp 1952 
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15 Mutual Lite | 


Equitable 
Friends’ Provident (a) | 25- 
London Life. 
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P rovident Mutual. 1 
ottish aot able. . | 14 
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(a) Excluding Century assets. (6) Including fire, accident, etc., 


assets (which in no 
case exceeded 5 per cent of the total assets). 


fe} Excluding sinking fund assets. 
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i | } 
| z ig. g 2 
35 | 8641598) ¢ Bis fit 
comer leplsshte St biG) ef 
ia S| om aq 
$2 |4a8| abs : ia 8 
1g" 255 sas E | 3 2a 
| = | &| > | é ~ 
Le ae ee 
Atanas 5 iis cx sines | 12-4 | 24-9] 11-1) 89 | 5-5 | 6-8) 0-1 3 | 25-9 
Aflae. 05s cccneres 17-8 | 8-4) 27-6 9-0; 1:6] 5:5) 0-3 35-1 
Caledonian... ...-.. 0-2 | 17-1| 23-2) 65| 40) 2-4, .. “3.4 
Commercial Union.. | 2*1 | 15-6 | 26-8 | .% 6-7; 1-0; .. 26-6 
Fagle Star......... | 5-9} 41/149! 5-7) 5-6) 31-6) 1-7 23.3 
Employers’ Liability - | 42} 68°38) BOT 2-1} 6-6) 1-7 8 | 22.9 
Guardian .......... } 5-4) 12-6) 16-6, 7:9); 45) lied: ... 6-9 
Liverpool & London } j | 
& Globe ......... 3-0 |. 9-2) 51-8) 5:6} &6) 5:7) 0-5 7-9 
London & Lancashire | 2-8 | 13-2| 32-3| 6-1] 5-8] 5-7/ ... 2 
London Assurance... | 3-7) 13-6 | 18-3 | 10-9| 5-6/| 10-1/ 3-6 29-5 
North British & Mer- i | { 1 
cantile.........08 0-9) 18-6 | 35-0) 9-0} 55} 6-7| 2-4 4) m5 
Northern ...%..s<0 1-0 | 19-6 |. 19-2 | 10-1 | 52) 7-9 oF 35-0 
Phoenix . 2... cchess 3-6 | 9-1) 29-0 | 14-4 5:6; 6-T| 0-2 25-9 
PRETO 2-9 | 14-7 | 44-9! 5-6 5-2: 6-0 1-7 167 
Royal Exchange.... | 2-4 | 21-9 22-5{ 9-2) 2-1} 4-3! 0-5 35-5 
Yorkshire.......... 5-9 | 21:4 | 21-2) 6-3 | 4-0 6-4 he 8-8 
Average of Non-Life | i 
Assets of 16 Offices 3-2 14:3 31-1 e2| 49) 8-1/ os 3-3 264 
} 





Taste IV.—Rates or INTEREST PER CENT 
Lirz AND ANNUITY FUNDS OF 42 OFFICES 


Net Gri 
Company ee pres 
1950 | | 1961 | 1952 1950 1951 1952 
Mutua 
Weuitathes 36 ts ei ees 3-72 | 3-84 | 4-06} 4-78 | 4-61 4-9 
Friends’ Provident......... 4-64 | 4-72 | 4-42 | 5-38 | 9°50 | 5-51 
Lopes Lbs. cs wk eon 3-28 | 3-38 | 3-42 | 4-46 4-57 | 4-69 
Marine & General.......... 4-00 | 3-88 4-00 | 4-55 | 4-80 4-85 
National Mutual........... 5:65 | 3-86 | 4-00 | 4-84 | 5-08 5-16 
National Provident......... 4-28 | 4-57 4°7415-75 | 6-22 6-36 
Norwich Union-............ 3°83 | 3-88 | 4-02 | 4-34 | 4°40 | 4-55 
Provident Mutual.......... 3-54 | 3-65 | 3-82 | 4-50 | 4-14 | 4-79 
Scottish Amicable.......... 3:72 | 4°06 | 4-335 | 4-44 | 4-82 | 4.99 
Scottish Equitable ......... 3-75 | 3-81 | 4:10 | 4:99 | 5-05 51 
Scottish Mutual............ 3-49 | 3-90 | 4-16 | 4-49 4-34 | 5-07 
Scottish Provident ......... 3:48 | 3:77 |-3-99 | 4-59 | 4-88 5-02 
Scottish Widows’ .......... 3-90 | 4-10 | 4:18 1 5-13 | 5°34 5-35 
Stnedeel 6.6 soness ik obiay 3-92 | 4-07 | 4-12 | 4-12 | 4-34 | 4-50 
United Kingdom Provident . | 3-96 | 4-25 4°29 15-45 | 5:77 5-86 
AVCTABE «0. cas cnses va 3-81 | 3-98 | 4-11 | 4-79 5:00 | 5-12 
Pro ee oe eee. pee : 
Clerical, Medical cided. . | 3-64 | 4-05} 3-91 1 4-61 | 5-10) 5-11 
Equity & Law..........055 4-08 | 4-47 | 4-93 | 4-95 | 5-25 5-88 
Scottish LAM sce is sca ocean 3-73 | 3-89 | 4:17 | 4-46 | 4-67 4-79 
Sun Life... tink ci gacienn 3-15 | 3-36 | 3-48 | 3-82 | 4-04 4-22 
ak : 
Aveda: 246k sos eee se 3-65 | 3-95 | 4-12 | 4-46 4-76 | 5-00 
pap aan a pe 
Ordinary(a) | 
Britannic ..... ri iii chad es 3-13 | 3-18 | 3-29 | 4-12 | 4:26 | 4-38 
con WOtING ink coca ies io ze a a eo 4-09 
WUE Sc ph ek a den eRe aoe -48 | 3- : ‘ 16 
Prudential 3 oes cis vet eees 3°55 | 3-81 | 3-97 | 3-99 4-20 | 4-59 
ROME. . oae ok sah ea Saekee 3-30 | 3-38 | 3-43 | 4-15 | 4-26 | 4-38 
Royal London Mutual...... 3-09 | 3-33 | 3-41 | 3:92 |} 4-11 4.35 
Wesleyan & General... 3-21 | 3-44 | 3-55 | 3-80 | 4-02 4:20 
Average... ..scscees seve | 3°29} 3-46 | 3-52 | 4-03 | 4-19 4 39 
Com aecce i 
Alliance ..... A peeiseua -02 | 3-06 | 4-22 | 4-40 4:45 
OG i 55S 5AS oie eee -62 | 4-08 | 4-04 | 4-40 4-62 
Caledonian 86523 so eas ses -47 | 3-47.) 4-25 | 4-50 | 4.54 
Commercial Union ......... -16 | 3-48 | 4-06 | 4-17 | 4 54 
WAG SAE 65 ik. ds Sn pnednn -74 | 3-92 | 4-29 | 4-48 | 4-75 
Goardias 563 vis ck onan “13 | 4°26 | 4-69 | 4-87 | 5-00 
Law Union & Rock ......3. 40 | 3-51 | 4-10 | 4-18 | 4-31 
Legal & General ........... 88 | 3-92 | 3-87 | 4-41 | 4.59 
Liverpool & London & Globe 05 | 3-20} 4-20 | 4-21 | 4:51 
London Assurance ......... -35 | 3°41 | 4-39 | 4-55 | 4:58 
North British & Mercantile. . -97 | 2-95 | 3-94 | 4-02 4.15 
—— bowie dpe eens -22 | 3-48 c= ia 4 - 
bene. ee Hat [ais [4a 42 
Royal Exchange ....... ccna -43 | 3-60 | 4:28 | 4-69 4 8 
Yorkshire .....,... Ca tautes -83 4 3-92 14°33 | 4-31 4°45 
AVOTENG oon ccuues wedwe Te 3-56 } 4,21 4-38 4 ok 


Average of 42 Offices... | 3-49 | 3-68 



























4-41 4-61 4-76 


(a) Excluding industrial life funds. 
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INCO Fr 


Branches 


ROYAL CHARTER 1720. 





In the wide field of Insurance at 
Home and Overseas the Corporation of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance offers a valuable 
ervice as one of the oldest and most pro- 


eressive Of the British Insurance Offices. 


Governor: 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD BICESTER, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


and Agencies throughout the 
and Overseas 


United 
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COMMERCIAL-—— 
UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 





ALL CLASSES 
OF INSURANCE 
TRANSACTED 





Prospectuses may be obtained on application 
to the Head Office of the Company, 24, 
CORNHILL, LONDON E.C., or to any 
Branch O fice throughout the country. 


Kingdom 
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—= Incerporated by 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


bery povct fretple 


Atal wth 


FOR ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE 


LIFE + FIRE 
ACCIDENT + MARINE 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E:Ci4 


MARINE DEPT: 
157 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 





On the night of the 2nd September, 1666, a small 
fire started in Pudding Lane. In three days it devas- 
tated all but 75 of London’s 373 acres, destroyed 
13,200 houses, 89 parish churches and old St. Paul’s 


Cathedral. 

But despite the tragic loss of life and property, 
the fire was a blessing to London. It destroyed 
a vermin - infested, plague - ridden, unsanitary and 
badly planned city and allowed Christopher Wren 
te replan its streets and rebuild its churches. 


As a result of this and similar fires the Sun Fire 
Office was established in 1710—laying the foundation 
of the great reputation which the “SUN” holds to-day 
for insurance service of all kinds. 
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Head Office: 63, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 . 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World 






















Insurance Service 


By placing all your insurances through one 
organisation you Can save yourself muc h time, 
trouble and inconvenience. 
The Pearl Assurance Company's Life, Fire 
and Accident Branches are at your service. 
Funds held for the protection of policyholders 
| exceed one hundred and ninety-five million 


pounds, 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
| Chief Offices: High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
/ 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 





Established 1824 





Head Office: Bartholomew Lane 
London, E.C.2, England 


THE FINEST SERVICE FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


The “Alliance” has representa- 
throughout the United 
Kingdom, British Commonwealth 


tives 






and elsewhere abroad. 
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61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
64 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 2 


HOME SERVICE 
with SECURITY 










insurance plans 
to meet all: 


modern needs 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Chief Office 
BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM, 1 
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and debentures by £32.2 million; together they 
accounted for nearly half of last year’s increase in total 
assets. The popularity of mortgages has been the most 
ont feature of insurance investment policy in 


rom 
Ey years. Preference shares remained friendless 
Ordinary shares rose by £39.5 million to {377.7 million 


11.5 per cent of total assets) and property by {26.7 
‘on (to 7.1 per cent of total assets). Out of total 
 £3,289.3 million, perhaps £400 million was 
abroad, mainly in Government stocks and other 


million 
assets 


investe 


bonds, or held in cash or its equivalent to cover foreign 
fire, accident and marine liabilities and perhaps {200 
million to cover overseas life assurance and annuity 
liabilitics. The distribution of the assets between the 


various categories shown in the table had in earlier years 
been distorted by different margins that existed between 
the book and market values ; but such differences must 
have largely disappeared by the end of last year. 
Separate analyses have again been made of the life 
and annuity assets of the leading offices and of their 
non-life assets. In the latter, the substantial overseas 
dent and marine business is reflected in the 
investment of 31.1 per cent of non-life assets (see Table 
Ill) in overseas Government and home and overseas 
near gilt-edged stocks. This group, together with 
British Government securities, cash and debit balances 
accounted last year for no less than 71.5 per cent of the 
non-life assets, compared with 48.6 per cent of the 
life department -assets. 


fire, acc 


The yield calculations in Table IV ‘have been 
expanded this year to include gross as well as net earn- 
ings on the life assets of a large sample of the leading 
offices. The gross and net yield for each office may be 
considered together ; the gross yield can be taken as the 
more direct indicator of the rate of return on the 
invested funds, but the net yield is important as the 
measure of the annual rate at which interest income 1s 
actually accruing. The effective rate of taxation borne 
by the different offices varies widely, according to the 
composition of the business. Broadly, interest income 
from home life assurance reserves is taxed at 7s. 6d. in 
the {, that from annuity reserves escapes income tax 
(although annuity profits are taxed) and overseas life 
funds (for some offices these form a significant propor- 
tion of their total assets) are normally exempt from 
British income tax. 

Considerable variations are apparent in these invest- 
ment yields, net and gross. The mutual and pro- 
prietary life offices show a range from 6.36 to 4.22 per 
cent gross and from 4.93 to 3.42 per cent net. The 
ranges for the industrial and composite companies were 
from §.00 to 4.09 per cent gross and from 4.08 to 
2.95 per cent net. Exceptionally high gross yields 
would suggest a fairly marked departure from the more 
conventional investment policy, with the largest scope 
for such departure presumably in ordinary shares. A 
comparison between Tables II and IV suggests stich 
examples. 


Life Assurance Trends 


Net new ordinary sums assured in 1952 at home and 
overseas by offices established in the United Kingdom and 
inthis country by the dozen or so Commonwealth offices 
that transact busimess here, were of the order of £750 
million—about 3$ per cent above the previous record set 
up in 1951. Overseas new business (including that tran- 
sacted in Eire), accounted for 13 per cent of the total 
new business of the British offices in 19§0 (the latest year 
for which comprehensive statistics are available) ; it con- 
tinues to expand faster than home business. It would seem 
that both the number of new ordinary life assurance policies 
issued last year and the new annual premiums that they 
produce were lower than in 1951 ; an ever-larger propor- 
tion of the new sums assured takes the form of group life 
policies, each of which covers a number—sometimes a con- 
siderable number—of lives at low rates of premium. The 
new anncal premium income under deferred annuity con- 
tracts (which are associated largely with the pension 
scheme business transacted by the life offices) was 
also lower last year than im 1951. Taken together, these 
results suggest that 1952 witnessed a check to the rapid 
postwar expansion of new life business. The progress of 
life and annuity business is, however, more realistically 
measured by the increase,of the life and annuity funds ; this 
increase amounted to {101.8 million in 1950; it was 
probably rather higher in 1951, and about £125 million last 
year—atter taking account of transfers to investment 
eserves in each of the last two years. 

Statistics published by the Life Offices’ Association and 
the Associated Scottish Life Offices, which are thought to 
‘over 98 per cent of the total life and annuity business, 


show that premiums attributable to “scheme” life assur- 
ance and pension contracts in 19§1 totalled £71.4 million, 
representing 31.§ per cent of annual premiums of {226.7 
million. Demand for ordinary immediate annuities and 
for split annuities fell off last year, although virtually all 
the offices offered more attractive terms to purchasers ; the 
leading offices received {17.8 million purchase money com- 
pared with {23.0 in 1951 and {18.4 in 1950. As will be 
seen from Table IV on page 220, the net yield on the life 
and annuity funds of the leading offices last year was 3.80 
per cent, compared with 3.68 per cent in 1951 and 3.49 per 
cent in 1950. New money is now being invested on some- 
what less favourable terms than last year and further sub- 
stantial transfers from life and annuity funds to investment 
reserves (these have the effect of increasing the indicated 
yield on the funds) seem less likely than in either 1952 or 
1951 ; there will however probably be a modest further 
rise in yields this year. Last year’s average yield of 3.80 
per cent compares with an average rate of interest under- 
lying the 1952 valuations of the offices included in Table 
V of about 24 per cent (approximately the same as in 
1951) ; a margin of 1 to 14 per cent between the assumed 
and earned rate of interest is normal in valuations on the 
net premium basis—that is the basis adopted by most of 
the offices—as an implicit foundation for future bonuses 
on with-profit policies. Expenses of management were 
held in check last year ; the average adjusted expense ratio 
of 14 per cent for the leading offices was virtually the same 
as in the two previous years. ; nevi 

The most important factor in life office valuations is the 
assumed future net rate of interest on the invested reserves ; 











Company 





Annual Valuations 
sritarnni 


(a) Ordinary Branch 


C )-Ope}4r itive 
(a) Ordinary Branch* 


(6) Industrial Branch* 


London Life 


London & Manchester :— 
(a) Ordinary Branch* 


(6) Industrial Branch* 


Pear! 


(a) Ordinary Branch 


ee ee ee 


(5) Industrial Branch ............. | 


Provident Association of London ..... 
Prudential :— 
(a) Ordinary Brancht 


see eee eee eeee 


(6) Industrial Brancht 


Refuge 
(a) Ordinary Branch*t 


(6) Industrial Branch* ............ 
Salvation Army :— 
{a) Ordinary Branch* 


cee eee eee eens 


(6) Industrial Branch 


\4) SERMCAMESUL EAL POL GMC, wo eer ee eevee 


Wesleyan & General :— 


(a) Ordinary Branch*f............ 


(®) Industrial Branch* 


Biennial Valuation 
National Mutual? ..........<cescciesvue 
Triennial Valuations 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeesees 


Equity & Law 


Standardt 


Quinquennial Valuations 
Commercial Uniont 


National Farmers’ Union 


Scottish Equitablet 


eee eee eee ee weae 


Scottish Mutual 


TOTALS 
Annual Valuations 
(a) Ordinary Branch 


oe eee wens 


(b) Industrial Branch 


Biennial Valuation 


Triennial Valuations 


tee eer eee 


Quinquennial Valuations 


* Valuation basis changed 1951. 
transferred to investment reserves. 
1940 bonuses are on.a Sliding scale. 


forward during the war. 
assured and existing bonuses 





TABLE V.—LIFE VALUATIONS (£’000) 





Year 
of 


' 
| Valuation 


f 1951 
L 1952 
f 1951 
1.1952 


£1951 


| 1. 1952 


f 1951 


1.1952 
f 4951 
1952 
f 1951 

1952 
f1951 


| (1952 


1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 


1951 
1952 


1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 


1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 


1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 


1951 
1952 
1951 
1952 


1949-1950 
1951-1952 


11947-1949 
11950-1952 


/1947-1949 
\1950-1952 


11947~1949 
1950-1952 
1943-1947 
1948-1952 
1943-1947 
(1948-1952 
11943-1947 
}1948-1952 


11943-1947 
11948-1952 


1951 


t ~~ ¥< 





Brought Trading 
Profit 





2,184a) 
2,256a! 
4,194a 
2,132 


132 
146 
201 
200 


307 
337 
204 
268 


386 
491 


691 
1,012 


983 
1,453 


1,956 
3,6924| 


2,406 
3,439 
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776 

871 
1,395 f| 


533 
655 | 





+ Valuation basis changed 1952. 
addition £9}? million in the ordinary branch 


ment reserves. (c) In addition £289,000 in the ordinary branch and 
(d) In addition £128,000. was rel 
cluding £25,000 in 1951 and £30,000 in 1952 outdoor staff bonus. 
bonuses take the form of reductions in premiums. (*) On United Kingdom pol 
ment assurances ; a higher rate of bonus is paid on whole life assurances, 
at the rate of 18s.% and 24s.% of existing bonuses were allotted in 1949 and 
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b 1952 respectively. 
t (*) The 1947-bonus distribution included a nein 
s=simple bonus, calculated with reference to the su 
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"750 


300 


~ 135 


80 


270 


sug 
11,793 
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1,499 
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(a) Including an unspecified sum released from actuarial reserves. 
and £94 million in the industrial branch were released from actuarial reserves and transferred to inv 
£1,173,000 in the industrial branch were released from actuarial reserves ul i 


eased from actuarial reserves and transferred to investment reserves. 
(f) Including 
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8/-3 
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(é) it 
£230,000 released from actuarial reserves. (+) In an alternative class 

ies ; different rates apply overseas. {(*} Rate applicable to endow: 
*). Minimum rate ; bonuses are on a sliding seale. Additional bonus’s 
(°) Current series only ; for policies issued prior ' 
g contribution from the exceptionally large ca''y 
m assured only. ¢c=compound bonus, calculated upon the sum 
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the other major assumptions are the future~rates of mor- 
tality «the continuing lightening of which favours the offices 
in jife assurance business and works against them in annuity 
business) and expenses of management. In order to deal 
with depreciation in the market value of the assets, the 
bases of the actuarial valuations of the offices marked * or + 
in the table were modified in 1951 or 1952 respectively by 
assuming a higher rate of interest than at the previous 
yaluation. Amounts released from actuarial reserves in this 
way are almost invariably transferred to other reserve 
accounts. Because a substantial proportion of life office 
assets is invested in dated stocks that need not be realised 
whilst the funds are expanding and -will in due course be 
paid off at par, a large part of the substantial sums written 
off in the last two years will in due course be recovered. 


Wherewithal for 


Last year the rate of expansion of the premium income of 
the British insurance offices slowed down. Aggregate fire, 
accident and marine premiums of twenty leading offices 
included in Table VI rose by 10.5 per cent from £399.4 
million to £441.4 million ; in 1951 the rate of increase was 
15.0 per cent and in 1950 14.8 per cent. The life and 
annuity premium income also rose by rather less than in 
1951. But total premium income in 19§2, including 
ordinary and industrial life assurance, of all United Kingdom 
registered offices and of Lloyd’s underwriters, must have 
considerably exceeded the landmark of {1,000 million 
passed in the previous year. 

Net fire, accident and marine profits—that is to say, the 
underwriting profits of these twenty offices—amounted 
to £§.§ million, a result appreciably better than in 1951, 
when underwriting profits dipped to £3.0 million, repre- 
senting no more than 0.7 per cent of premiums. These 
underwriting results are struck after overhead expenses, con- 
tributions to staff pension funds and taxation, but transfers 
to investment and other reserve funds are treated as alloca- 
tions of profit. These profits for 1951 and 1952 can be 
compared with an average during 1934-38 of £3.2 million, 
which represented 2.9 per cent of an average premium 
income of rather less than an quarter of the income of 
1951. Transfers of surplus from life, annuity and capital 
redemption business again contributed usefully to total 
trading profits in 19§2. 

Insurance dividends are traditionally paid out of the 
interest earnings on the non-life reserves and capital. Tables 
VI and VII demonstrate the effects of applying this principle. 
Accounting practices in treating profits tax and EPL vary 
between different offices and net interest incomes are not 
necessarily comparable. Certain offices that consistently 
ear good underwriting profits and distribute a large pro- 
portion of, or even more than, their net interest income in 
dividends, may be following just as cautious a policy as 
other offices that-maintain a substantial margin between 
their dividend disbursements and their interest income, but 
show less favourable underwriting profits. 

If allowance is made for additional distributed profits tax 
and for the fact that substantial assets are held in countries 
where the interest and the underwriting profits may have to 
be retained either to finance an expanding business or 
because of exchange control, the scope for the payment of 
higher dividends proves to be less than column (8) of Table 
VII might at first sight suggest. On the other hand appreci- 
able liability.to EPL has been incurred by some of the 
offices, from which they will be relieved from the end of this 
year. Broadly speaking, further material increases in the 
dividends paid by the composite insurance companies would 
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Once the initial adjustment has been’ made to ‘the book 
values of their assets, life offices normally benefit on balance 
from a rise in the rate of interest. 

Rates of bonus on participating ordinary life’ policies de- 
clared at the end of last year by each office are shown in 
the table, together with those declared at the previous 
valuation. Interim bonuses for 1953 are being paid at the 
full rates by the offices that declared bonuses last year ; 
some other offices (whose valuations, and hence bonus 
declarations, are made at intervals of up to § years) in- 
creased the rate of interim bonus. Last year’s substantially 
increased bonuses clearly demonstrate the advantage of with- 
profit contracts, by which policyholders participate in the 
whole of the profits of the mutual societies and in a large 
proportion of those of the proprietary offices. 


Higher Dividends 


seem to depend on larger trading profits and/or interest 
income. 

With the exception of the Norwich Union Fire—which is 
a special case since it is the wholly owned subsidiary of 
the Norwich Union Life Office—all the offices included in 
Table VII increased their net ordinary dividends last year. 
Despite the increase of £814,000 (12.5 per cent) in the 
aggregate net amount distributed to ordinary shareholders, 
£9.5§ million was ploughed back last year by these 20 offices 
whose results are summarised in Table VI, compared with 
£7.0 million in 1951, {11.2 million in 1950 and {10.9 
million in 1949. 

Column (9) in the detailed Table VII must be interpreted 
with caution. The ratios of aggregate departmental reserves, 
free reserves and share capital to non-life premium income 
give no more than a broad indication of the relative reserve 
strength of the different offices. Reserves for unexpired risks 
and additional reserves retained in a given underwriting 
account cannot be used for any other class of business ; only 
the capital and wunhypothecated reserves—disclosed or 
hidden—are generally available. The size of free reserves 
is influenced by the character of the different classes of busi- 
ness ; in fire insurance with its lurking catastrophe hazard, 
additional reserves are desirable on a scale that would be 
unnecessarily conservative in accident or even marine 
insurance. 

Experience over many years has shown that the total 
amount that will be paid out in claims under current con- 
tracts is unlikely appreciably to exceed one half of the year’s 
premium income. The fact that these offices command 
resources approaching 100 per cent of their non-life 
premium income can thus be taken as an indication of the 
impressive strength of British insurance. 


TABLE VI. PREMIUMS PROFITS, INTEREST AND 
DIVIDENDS—20 OFFICES 
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PrRoritTs* DiviDENDS 
Total Pe cag ee 
Year Premium € atio 
Income* eee Net Net Interest 
Amount | of Pre-| Interest Ordinary | Earnings 
mines Earnings |Dividends} to Ord. 


Divs. 
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£ £ 
1948. . | 270,589,621 | 3,966,288 
1949... | 302,523,478] 7,955,169 
1950. . | 347,359,551] 7,254,988 
1951 ; 

1952 


* Excluding life, annuity and capital redemption business. 
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INSURANCE BUSINESS OF 
EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 





THE COMPANY ALSO ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 


‘Let Atlas carry the burden” 


HEAD OFFICE: 
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GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1821 


Head Office: 


68 King William Street; London, £.C.4 


BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON: 


LAW COURTS: 21 Fleet Street, E.CA4 
LIME STREET: 3 & 4 Lime Street, E.C.3 
WEST END: 4 Cavendish Place, W.1 





The Company transacts all the principal 
classes. of INSURANCE BUSINESS 


and acts as 


Trustee or Executor 


Total Income: Total Funds: 
£16,191,000 £42,793,000 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


New Life Assurances effected during the three 
years ending 15 November, 1952 (including Group 
Life Assurances) 
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Branches throughout the United. Kingdom, «reland, Canada, 


the West Indies and Uruguay 


‘Our Policy — } 
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and Yours’ 


You are invited to apply for a copy of \ 

this attractive illustrated Supplement ) 

issued with the Annual Report and 
Accounts of the \ 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT . 


It takes you ‘* behind the scenes ’’ of a 


great Mutual Life Office and helps to , 


show why the insurance business is so 
important to the Nation and Common- 
wealth at the present time. 


Please write to: 
The Secretary and Actuary 
UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION \ 
33, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 
Mansion House 6543 (6 lines) 
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Tue fire, accident and miscellaneous underwriting accounts 
of 25 leading British insurance companies that account for 
about 90 per cent of the total business in each department 
are summarised in Table VII and shown in greater detail in 
Table IX. Aggregate fire premium of these offices ex- 
panded last year by 5.8 per cent from £174.4 million to 
{184.6 million ; this, was a slower rate of expansion, com- 
paring with 13 per cent in 1951 and 15 per cent in 
1950, Overseas premiums, both for fire and accident, have 
been converted into sterling at current rates of exchange, 
with the important exception of the Royal-Liverpool and 
London and Globe group which still uses $4.86= £1 for 
its substantial North American business, and thus under- 
states the results. Aggregate fire underwriting profits of 
the 25 offices, however, reached a record figure of {18.7 
million income, compared with {17.7 million in the pre- 
vious year and £16.0 million in 1950. Last year was free 
from major catastrophes from fire or the “ extra perils ” 
(of which the most important is windstorm damage) that 
are covered by the fire department. Fire insurance is, and 
is likely to remain, the most stable and profitable of the 
various classes of non-life insurance business. It has pro- 
duced an underwriting profit for these companies as a 
exceeding 10 per cent of the premiums in the last 
four years ; Table IX shows, however, considerable varia- 
tion in the results of individual offices. 

Estimated fire wastage in the United Kingdom last year 
totalled £24.2 million, compared with {23.1 million in 


otal 
WHOL 
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Fire and Accident Experience 


1951 and {19.6 million in 1950. These estimates do not 
make any allowance for the serious consequential losses 
(which are separately insured) that invariably result from 
fires in business premises. United States fire losses for 
1952 have been estimated by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters at $785.0 million compared with $731.4 
million in the previous year and $688.4 million in 1950. 
Estimated Canadian fire losses in 1952 were $65.2 million, 
compared with $59.8 million in 1951 and $68.0 million in 
1950. Many of the British offices transact an important 
proportion of their total fire insurance business in North 
America and the trend of losses there is, therefore, at least 
as important to them as in the United Kingdom. 

Thé proportion of the year’s fire premium income re- 
served by individual offices for unexpired risks varies from 
40 per cent (which is conventional where policies are all 
renewable annually and the business is evenly spread over 
the year) to 50 per cent, which is appropriate where, as 
is common in North America, premiums for up to § years 
are paid in advance. Where no more than 40 per cent is 
reserved by companies that transact a considerable North 
American business, additional reserves are generally main- 
tained. In this survey the basis adopted by each office has 
been followed. 

Accident and miscellaneous insurance premium income 
continued to expand rapidly last year ; the aggregate pre- 
mium income of these twenty-five offices rose by 15.8 per 
cent from {198.9 million to £230.4 million compared with 


TABLE VII.—BRITISH INSURANCE EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 
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contingencies and taxation. 
to investment reserve. 

and /362,336 to general reserve. 
(l) B 
Writ te 
exchange reserve, 


eh 








re £425,000 to investment reserve. 
off investments and £100,000 for exchange losses. 

(q) Before £100,000 to investment reserve. 
three-quarters of the profits belong to the “‘B” shareholders and one-quarter to the 
tment of participating preference dividend. 


£250,000 to general reserve and £45,000 written off investments. 
(d) Before £23,682 to investment reserve. 
(g) Before £343,756 to investmeat — 
(7) Before £120,000 written off investments. 
(m) Before £215,000 to investment reserve and branch contingency fund. 
~ (e) Before £45,814 to general and contingencies reserves, ) ),000 
Fe (r) General Branch only, #.¢., all business other than ordinary and industrial life ; 
. 14,175 participating 


(b) Before 


(t) Shares privately held. 


£50,000 for exchange 
(e) Refore £15,000 to contingencies reserve. 
and general reserves. 


losses. 


(c) Before 


(4) Before £251,260 written off 
(k) Before £265,000 to investment and contingency reserve. 


“A” shareholders. 


(s) Including 


£450,000 to 
({) Betore £76,627 


investments 


(n) Before £56,244 
(p) Before £150,000 to 


of 
ti | i n of Net bien 
. tees Ne: | Ratio to | trans- Total Net Net Dividends f é aan ae : 
Company : + wie . | ferred | Net ee | Decl e oe ‘| covered by Price, Yield, 
Income Trading | Premium | from | Trading Interest | Ordinary | covered by Reserves*#| July 15, | per cent 
Surplus* | Jncome* | Life | Surplus Earnings|| Dividends Net * 1953 a ° 
| (Business| Interest Been | 
ned E-arnings* 
(1) (3 =| (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 0) | «ap 
4 £ per cent. t £ é | f | per cent. per cent. Asie aay a 
pe 13,072,495 | 513,872 | 3-9 68,052 | 581,924a} 431,124 414,750 | 103-9 143-7 2 | 45 5 
Alles. ... 6 sas sau awaeeeee 9,329,616 12,494 | @-1 | 18,814 31,3085 244,935 178,200 | 137-4 113-1 164 41011 
Caledonian ......cccccecs 6,835,057 | 114,107 | 1:7 | 12,136 | 126,243 134,568 | 91,547 | 147-0 83-1 97/6 412 4 
Commercial Union........ | 48,322,796 | 548,421 1-1 | 178,251 | 626,672q 1,356,013 | 955,800 | 141-9 110-6 11} +6 
Ragle Star. ..i. is davgeces 11,431,286 |— 16,582 | —0-1 - 15,582d} 374,000 | 278,226 | 134:4 | 118-5 | 93/9 416 0 
Employers’ Liability. ..... 23,802,510 |—154,976 | ~O-7 | 56,465 — 98,5IJel 423,392 | 187,576 225-7 70-8 86/3 & 4 4 
General Accident. ......e. | 37,471,334 | 402,977 1-1 | 11,988 | 414,965 652,166 | 325,157 | 200-6 69-6 6% 4 6 6 
Guardias cavnihdy tous 10,489,643 | 258,432 | 2-5 | 26,472 | 284,904g) 241,073 | 167,734 | 143-7 107-8 54 460 
London Assurance. ....... | 15,846,885 327,158 | 2-1 | 28,070 | 355,228 393,151 | 269,075 | 146-1 113-5 22 45 3 
London & Lancashire..... | 27,593,190 | 447,448 | 1:6 | 23,169 | 470,617 684,091 | 573,191 | 119-3 105-2 7} a ee 
| | i j ; _ 
North British & Mercantile | 540,0 120; 3-0 | 49,878 | 723,998;] 827,273 | 577,500} 143-3 153-9 gt 4: 43 
Nor , . ee 32°973 216 100.830 | 0-5 | 31,254 | 132,084k| 379,759 | 203,955s| 186-2 103-5 zig | 44 3 
Ne iON .....cee-+ | 14,558,960 | 390,191 | 2-7 | 390,191] 242,807 | 161,700 | 150-2 86-2 ®t oe 
Phoenit.. . <.:2 4 gun 8 ae | 30,373 012 |—219,217 | —0-7 50.000 169,217 745,915 | 469,837 108- 8 73: 7 19} 4 811 
Prudential(r) <2... ge 10,991,195 214,078 | 1-9 | 12,523 | 226,601mj| 236,138 | 153,333 177-1 82-0 5} 5 610 
Royal (including Liverpool | : : SE baa 
x London & Globe Si 2-8 70,000 | 984,162 } 1,976,280 |1,506,731 | 131-2 98-6 12 43 4 
Roya hanes a 24°917.487 307336 i> p83 80,573 | 407,909] 505,335 | 256,870 | 796-8 83-9 13} 314 9 
Scott nion & National. 8,435,730 167,342 | 2-0 24,122 | 191,464 213,788 | 110,250 | 193-9 125°3 ] | 410 4 
Sut +s owe eae eee se | 15,449,681 | 448,429 2-9 448,429p} 318,465 | 525,500; 98-4 100-9 53 4 811 
Yorkshire .......... ee: 12.651.724 — 20,210 | —0-2 56,418 36,208q] 241,624 | 124,895 | 193-5 85-7 9 4 81li 
Total 20 Cffices ....... 441,391,253 5,451,412) 1-2 698,185 6,149,597 |10,621,883 (7,309,827 | 145-3 98-4 
* Exc i ife, < ity < capital redemption business. t “ Reserves ” include share capital, all free reserves and the underwriting 
and ; dditicnal eee eae i Se iaiad and marine insurance. After debenture interest and preferred dividends. (a) Before 
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TABLE VIII—FIRE AND ACCIDENT SUMMARY 
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Comenaies 8,382] 21-1 | 33,610 21-8 | ST/52M) 24-5 | 40,001 21-7 | 26,239 17-9 | 31,458) 18-2 | 
* ee. veins . $1,112| 23-1 | 33,426, 21-6 | 37,416) 21-4 | 41,446 22-4} 30,301) 20-7 33,510, 19-4 ast 18-4 | 42,343 1h 
ee | 8 57, 5-0! 4527] 2-5] 6187 42! 8995 5-21 10666 5-4! 19.951 5. 
ees 204] 5-4] 8280 5-4) 8,657 5-0} 4,527 2 4 | ; 
Proft en 2227] a8'400) 21-4 | 151983 10-3 | 17,664) 20-2 | 18-7241 10-2 | 10,397) 7-2 | 7,812] #5} 889 0-3) 3707 1-6 


Premiums ..........|134,572, 100 | 154,518 100 174,437 100 |184,580 100 146,590, 100° 172953 100 | 198,880 100 | 230,324 100 



















TABLE IX—-EXPERIENCE OF 25 OFFICES 
| Fire Insuranck—1951-52 ACCIDENT AND “ee ‘ag 
| | 
| ‘ Se | Se | | Bg | S2 
Company | ear ‘ j Ise | | «¢ & |Pund at ii 8 i ws = 5 tat 
rre- |Claims| = : | Profit | es | end of Pa | Amount | Se Profit Ss f 
i rrHuMs - St ~s year(a) ; =? 4 > 4} 
ad an | lad a a, 
i ' 
£000’s | £000's £000's | £,000's £000’s TOS 
[f195r} 5,457 | 1,621 | 29-7 | 1,252 | 23-0 5,683, ae oo ; 2 108 
RUBRICS. oii 000d -5kd 8 cbc dened 1 1959 5526 | 2018 | 36-4 912 | 16-5 | 5,960 * lg - - 
1951 | 5,625 | 2,361 | 42-0| 707 /| 12-6} 3,250 S2-1 mass 6 
BAGRG uc 6's ox wo hock os haw eee 1952 6,050 2.754 45-5 | 648 | 10-7 | 3,420 53-5 a e 89 
’ ft 5,504 | 1,349 | 40-8 408.| 12-3 2,172 59-4 i— 38 |- ‘ > = 
Caledonian ...... tesrssereeeereres 19 1Q69 3182 1,537 | 48-3 | 345 | 10-8 | 2.198 52-6 18 ) 6 6 
1951 2,655 | 1,120 | 42-2) 243] 9-2 1,914 64-2 ee 46 —3:7 } 5 
Cen i cei Nec pe cakes eee a ees 1982 2,649 | 1,230 46-4} 259 i 9-8 | 1,869 52-8 j— 21 |—1-4 | ) 
. | De ‘ oP 
; 951 | 21,271 | 8,814 | 47-4 | 2,507 | 12-8 | 18,402 S7-7 | 6484) 2-4 66 
Commercial Union. oss ccises cass ons Los 21771 | 9524 | 43-7 2°713 | 12-6 18.815 56-7 357 1-3 52 
1951 | 1,336 | 538 | 40-2] ‘263| 19-7| ‘889 58-7 82] 2-1 3 
CO-GDCEALING 6.6 st ewer erred Coe weres 1952 1.410 600 12-6 992 | 20-7 1,003 61°58 204 4-8 324 
' | £1951 2,861 | 1,108 | 38-7 323 | 11-3 1,244 645-3 |— 109 Lor 1 9 118 
PRMNEE DHRU SAGs < wecrn cdks bok DRO Oe i) 1952 3 956 1,384 | 42-5 | 350 10-8 1,402 54-3 25 0-4 16 
, os | 1 1,937 751 | 38-8 | 171 | 8-8! 1,033 64-6 — 909 |—4-1 49 
Employers LABRRY a as wo nee «hekue 1952 2 250 939 41-5 | 126 | 5-6 1,226 60-0 240 | 1-1 ; 
i « 
1951 3,029 | 1,041 | 34-4 578 | 19-1 2,811 59-1 267 | 0 D | 
(stnerat Accidents... i3.. bekes oae Gens 1952 3'995 | 1.097 | 34-0 673 | 20-9 3,070 56-6 689 2 I | 14 
‘ 1951 3,737 | 1,512 | 40-5 | 541 | 14-5 1,869 56-9 79 | 2-0 | 4 
SPOSUIMES aig is dai vneedbiewtar cae 1952 4.345 | 1829 | 42-1 495 | 11-4 2.172 55-0 200 | 4-3 86 
' if 1,923 | 693 | 36-0 217 | 11-3 1,019 40-6 30 LZ ‘ i | 
I CUA. He CeMOTAl 5 os once eca whee we a 2 016 826 39-8 129} 6:2 1,129 42.9 |~ 24 act ) 
1951 | 12,281 | 4,809 | 42-6 | 1,116] 9-9| 7512 62-0 |= 204 |-1-6 30 
Live ol & London & Globe ........ 1952 12 140 5.101 42-0 | 1,157 | 9-8 7,856 14, 727 $9-2 298 0-2 1 
191} 7,299/| 3,042/| 47-7} 542| 7-4] 3,649] 3,719 59-5} 99| 2-7] 
London Assurance. ......0.2++.e0008 1952 1791 | 3.396 | 43-6| 53 | 6-9 3,899 60-5 105 | 2-4] i 
1951 | 10,786 | 4,631 | 42-9 910 | 8-4 4,314 58-6 |\— 396 |—4 i ; 
London & Lancashire. ...........60. 1952 | 11,401 | 4.940 | 43-3 | 1.016 | 8-9 4561 59-2 1— 184 —1-7 | 
‘ ite 1951 | 15,579 | 7,154 | 45-9 | 1,308{| 8-4) 10,364 1-2 265 | 6-3 9 
North British & Merc GUID ok os Keane 1952 16,047 7.315 45-6 : 313 8-2 10,551 50-4 291 6 ] “ 
~ | f 1951 7,961 | 3,589 | 45-1) 534] 6-7 5,981 56-1 |— 163 i 2S : 
PROGRES ve vcs 04 wa eS ORES eh ws ek 1952 8.745 3,963 45-3 727 a3 4,373 $3-4\1— 153 j—-2-2 > 
at ' 1951 6,452 | 2,496 | 38-7 717 11-1 3,276 54-1 }— 52 | 1-0 | ” 
De WNS SIONE os. ca ei nodes cv cnan | 1952 6,605 | 2.797 | 42-3| 843 | 12-8 3,418 53-3 8 | 1-3 ; 
ical 1951 4,578 | 2,022 | 46-2 ; 128) 2-9 2,911 58-5 j\— 68 es 
POUR Fig So 5k ve Re is Ria eek Rew 1952 4.721 2,158 | 45-7 | 127 2-7 ) 5,178 55-4 |— 6 {0-3 | , 
; : 1951 | 10,040 | 4,272 42-5 | 883 | &-8 5,020 54-4 253 | 1:8 | : 
POM. 6 55 SK Eee Uke ee 1952 | 11.231 | 4701 | 47-9| 9001 8-0 5,616 54-5 lll 0-7 | 2 
he =) 1951 4,056 | 1,809 | 44-6 | 402| 9-9 1,904 49-4 254} 6:0) > 
Prudential........ ipcmivnwodenspiue 1952 4568 | 2'049 | 44-9 | %1| 7-9 2°129 51-2 244) 4-1) | 
1 | 1951 {| 20,024 | 8,838 | 44-1 1,674 | 8-4 | 14,009 59-9 26 | 0-1) + ; 
Roya Coseoresocessceée node vesesonrdeoees 1952 20,148 8.824 i 43- 8 2,018 10- a} 14,059 57-9 201 0 -9 | é \ 
ral Exchange 1951 8,295 | 3,232 | 39-0 849 | 10-2 4,148 54-9 917 1-9 a. 
Royal Bxchamge .0.. veckseceseesess | 1952 9,300 | 3,939 | 42-4 896 | 9-6 4,650 8-5 559 - 5 
Scotti lati 129 | 2,342 | 45-7 0 2-0 164 ‘ei —T-8 | 
Scottish Union & National .......... i nee aap 2'495 | 45.9 oe 3-7 a305 57-91— 55 |—3-5 | 98 
s 1951 | 6,446 | 2,625 | 40-7 815 | 12-7 |, 2578 56-2 9; 1-5 - 
ee 66 daw s bee 2 OOS Eb OAS o 0d 6 Ca ob bees 1952 6,762 2 897 42-9 865 12-8 2.705 55-3 217 3-0 . 
rorkshi 1951} 3,577 | 1,405 | 39-3 | 473} 13-2} 2,233 64-4 mee ett 2 
WORRIED oo Fink hk ve obs 6 os Rec ke 1952 “4,085 | 7 646 | | 40-3 563 | 13-8 2569 53-9 164 2-5 i 
a 1958 | 174,437 (3, 173 | | 42- 0 | 17,664 | 10-1 ‘110,351 | 198,880 114,713 | 57-7 | 533) 0-3 | 97,100 
Total 25 Offices................. 
184,580 | 79,082 | | 43-3 | 18,724 | 10-1 116,223 see 3,747 £6 | 110,959 
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35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 


LONDON OFFICES :-— 
2024 MOORGATE, E.C.2 ¢ 45 PALL MALL, S.W.1. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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1849 — OVER A CENTURY OF SERVICE — 1953 


A.M.P. 


The Largest British 
Mutual Life Office 


ASSETS EXCEED 
£255,000,000 


LOW PREMIUMS 
GOOD BONUSES 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(Established 1849 in Australia) 


ad Office for the UNITED KINGDOM: 
73-76 xa WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 6823 





THE SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


which was founded before Queen Victoria 


ascended the Throne 


HAS GROWN LARGER, STRONGER, 
BETTER IN EACH SUCCEEDING REIGN 


Members of this old-established office for 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


look backward with pride and forward 


with confidence 

Funds now exceed £32,000,000 
Head Office: 

6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 2 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





UNITED 
FRIENDLY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, 

SICKNESS, PLATE GLASS, 

DRIVERS’ RISKS, HOUSE 

PURCHASE ENDOWMENTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


R. GC. BALDING, 


Managing Director. 


42 Southwark Bridge Road, 
London, S.E. 





PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 
OF LONDON LTD. 


Undertakes all classes of 


Life Assurance. 


EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD TERMS for 
GUARANTEED ANNUITIES and TOP 
HAT SCHEMES. 


Head Office: PROVIDENT HOUSE, 
246 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


tm is ae enduring as the hills 


The main precept upon which The Scottish Mutual is founded is a 
changeless one, That precept is trust . . . a trust as secure in its 
foundation as the mountains themselves. 


Since 1883, the Society has enjoyed the confidence of a discriminating 
public. As a policy holder, broker or agent, you too can have every 
confidence in assuring with or recommending — 


The Scottish Mutual Assurance Society 


HEAD OFFICE: 109 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW, C.2. 
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A FREELY MARKETABLE INVESTMENT IN A 
TRUST SPREAD OVER THE SHARES OF THE 
LEADING 30 BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANIES 


INSURANCE 
UNITS 


AT THE PRESENT TIME these Trust Units 
are particularly suitable for investors who seek 
a stable income combined with good prospects 
of capital appreciation. 


Long Term Attractions 


The insurance companies, whose shares con- 
stitute “* Insurance-Units,” have a common 
policy of maintaining a wide margin between 
what they pay out in dividends and what 
they earn. In the case of virtually all com- 
panies (with the exception of the Life com- 
panies, where other considerations apply), 
dividends are covered, often by a handsome 
margin, by income from investments. Other 
profits are added to the invested funds, thus 
increasing the income from which dividends 
are paid. 


Dividend Prospects 


Many of the insurance companies whose shares 
are included in the Trust Fund have during the 
past two years declared increased dividends, and 
there are good prospects that these payments 
should be at least maintained. 


Purchase of Units 


The price of the Units is within the reach of 
the small investor, who is freed from any 
personal liability for calls on partly-paid shares 
included in the Trust Fund. Ask any Stock- 
broker or Bank for full details. 


Offer price 15th July, 23/3 x.d. Yield 
calculated in accordance with Board 
of Trade requirements, £4/4/5%. 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LTD 


MANAGERS: 
BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION 
LTD 
THIRTY CORNHILL 
LONDON, E.C.3 
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n increase of 1§ per cent in 1951 and 18 per cent in 


7 9§0. 


motor department. 


year. 


Last year’s increase in accident premiums followed 
\ adjustment of motor premiums overseas and of home 

j overseas rates for employers’ liability insurance ; there 
vas also a larger volume of business, particularly in the 
The cost of claims has continued to 
oar all over the world ; the exiguous profit in the accident 
jepartment in recent years has in particular reflected the 
papidly mounting cost of third party claims under motor 

4 employers’ liability insurance. Even relatively minor 
Jamage to motor cars of modern design bears heavily on the 
motor account. There have been signs in recent months, 
however, that motor insurance in the United States is at last 
“in the black ” ; and it may be just breaking even at home. 
It is a general complaint that employers’ liability business 
in the United Kingdom is still unprofitable in spite of last 
year’s tate increases, and higher rates are being charged this 
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_ Satisfactory profits from the other classes of insurance 
included in the accident account—burglary, public liability, 
personal accident (under group schemes as well as by 
individual policies) and various classes of miscellaneous 
business, such as plate glass and livestock—contributed to 
an aggregate profit of £3.7 million (1.6 per cent of the 
premium income) reported by the twenty-five offices last 
year. This is a considerable improvement on the derisory 
profit of £533,000 (no more than 0.3 per cent of the 
premium income) secured in 1951, but it compares un- 
favourably with an average profit from fire insurance of the 
order of 10 per cent over the years and of about half that 
rate from accident insurance. 

There is little hope of a material reduction in accident 
insurance claims, or in premium rates, until real progress 
is made in reducing the excessively heavy incidence of 
accidents on the roads and in industry—and also, perhaps, 
until the level of damages awarded is scaled down. 


Industrial Life Assurance 


INDUSTRIAL assurance—now better 
named Home Service life assurance— 
showed a further welcome expansion 
last year. The ten leading offices 
included in Table X accounted for 
over 90 per cent of the total industrial 
life premium income in 1951. Last 
year they reported new sums assured 
of {242.0 million compared with 
{231.3 million in 1951, am increase 
of 4.6 per cent. Expense ratios where 
changed were only marginally higher 
last year, despite wage increases. 

With the exception of the Liver- 
pool Victoria and the Royal London 
Mutual, each of these offices makes an 
actuarial valuation of its liabilities 
each year. Last year the Prudential 
increased the assumed rate of interest 
from 2} to 24 per cent; as a result 
of this change, £94 million was 
released from actuarial reserves and 
was transferred to investment 
reserves. 

With the notable exception of the 


Prudential, whose industrial branch 
policyholders enjoy contractual rights 
to share in the surplus of their branch, 
bonuses upon industrial branch 


TABLE X. 


policies are usually ex gratia. Last year 
industrial life bonuses were allotted at 
somewhat higher rates than in 1951 by 
each of the offices making a valuation. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE 1951-1952 



















; Net , Net Rate of 
Fund at Premium New Expense 

End of Year Sicha New Sums Rat Interest 

- ) me co ; < ) ; 
” fs same Assured — per cent. on Fund 








1951 | 1952 1951 





1952 










road 
+ 
Ss & 
~ 
~ 
a 
>» 
=") 


fmn. | {mn. | {mn. | {mn. } cent ent. if s. d.j £ s 

RAID 5h 5 ves wicie 6-9 7-2} 10-5; 10-9 ‘T | 26-713 14 7/3 19 11 
Co-operative........ 16-0 17-2} 39-4 41-4 -§ | 28-513 15 2/3 16 10 
Liverpool Victoria... 13-1; 13-6] 27:5: 28-5 ‘6 | 33-913 12 8 3 18 10 
London & Manchester 3-0 3°] 5-1 ‘9 | 28-913 19 10\4 4 6 
PU caeect cbse ae 15-1; 15-2] 23-6; 2 ‘7 | 26-214 4 5/4 5 1 
Prudential ......... -6 | 29-514 2 714 T 3 
MR i ee os 2) 28-T14 3 514 5 6 
Royal Liver........ 5) 4-313 17 9:3 16 11 
Royal London Mutual 34-0 | 34-214 4 514 8 2 
Wesleyan & General. 34-6 | 35-413 19 64 6 2 
Total 10 Offices. . 30:40, 30-63 19 5 4 211 


(a) Average expense ratio, 
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1948 Account... . 61-5 60-9 82-8 
1949 Account... 73-7 59-8 81-1 
1950 Account : 
werd... cea 53-0 | 12-8 24-2 
MED, . cea 21-6 | 17-2 | 40-2 
wees. 6st . 33-9 
sotal .. e452 63-9 | 84-2 
1%] Account eee 
SOW2. . ice 16-2 | 26-9 
cent: 22 5-3. 1... 
Tetal to date 37-7 
1%2 Acex nt | 


17-9 | 


LLOYD’S PREMIUMS AND CLAIMS* 
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ae {mn | {mn. | i. 
- . | 5 
eee | Seen | 1948 Account... 4-0 | 2-7 | 67-5 
| i . } ° 7-4 
6-2 | 61 | 98-4 1949 Account.... 4-6 si} 6 
8-2 | 6-5 79.3 | 1950 Account: 
ee Ss OS =. | .7 - 
At 25 26-0 | Weer Soc sean 4 | 2 8-0 
7 1 a9 | 42 Voor 3.0. <<. ah Reg os 
Pt Datel. is co's 4-2 | 83-3 
: -1 | 72-6 | $$ —__——_____}——_ — 
.s ee ae 1951 Account | ss 
[Foard viaases 58-9 | 16-2 | 87-6 | B1 | 0-8 | 18-7 
1-1 | 28-9 Voor Be. cesses 4-2 |. 20-6. ... 0-7 2°5 ied 
vei ee Total to date 3 68-0 
46 | 61-1 | seem reenter 
sai 1952 Account: 
Year 1 (<aantéon 68-8 | 17-1 | 34-9 1-0 17-2 
| i 


* Foreign business has been converted into sterling at approximately 
| prevailing rates of exchange. 








Marine Insurance 


ToTAL marine premium income of twenty leading insurance 
companies was {46.2 million last year compared with {44.4 
million in 1951 and £36.1 million in 1950. The latest 
comprehensive statistics relate to 1950, when the total 
marine premiums of all insurance companies were {58.4 
million and of Lloyds’ underwriters £84.2 million. Hull 
insurance premiums were well maintained in 1952 because 
of the commissioning of many new ships at high insured 
values and also because a full year’s premiums carried the 
10 per cent surcharge imposed in February, 1951. Cargo 
insurance premium income, which varies with the level of 
world commodity prices and with the volume of inter- 
national trade, increased last year by a much smaller amount 
than in 1951. Competition for cargo business remains 
keen and there is a tendency to use war risk premiums to 
meet ordinary claims instead of retaining them as a con- 
tingency reserve. It remains doubtful if cargo insurance 
at present rates of premium is yielding any appreciable 
profit to the underwriters. 

Marine insurance accounts are closed at the end of the 
second year following that in which the premium, is 
received. Last year’s profit transfers from marine accounts 
thus related to the outcome of insurances initiated in 1990 ; 
they give no necessary indication of current profits in this 
branch of insurance. For the twenty leading companies, 
such transfers totalled £3.8 million last year compared with 
£4.4 million in 1951 and £3.6 million in 1950. © Profits 
transferred from marine accounts during the next few years 
seem unlikely to be as large as those that have been earned 
from the accounts of recent years. 

Despite a run of serious casualties during December, 
fewer ships became total losses last year than in 1951 and 
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their aggregate tonnage was smaller ; 87 vessels of 254,609 
tons were lost in 19§2 compared with 103 vesse!s of 304,509, 
tons in 1951. The number of “ partial losses” a 7.6% 
was almost exactly the same last year as in 1961 
Whilst total loss, particularly of important vessels, involyy 
underwriters in substantial payments, repairable damage jy 
ships accounts for the major part of each year’s claing 


outgo. Claims experience this year has so far been bag: 
the total loss by fire of the Empress of Canada in January, 
at a cost to the marine insurance market of £1,300,000, wa 
almost immediately followed by the sinking of other valy. 
able ships, and the month closed with the disas'ious floods 
on the East Coast and in the Low Countries which wer 
very costly to marine underwriters. 

The continued upward trend of ship repair costs together 


with the run of major total losses explain why premium 
rates on all subsequent hull insurance renewals were raised 
last March by a further ro per cent. The higher premiug 
rates will affect the 1954 account more directly than th 
1953 account ; but they may be at least partially offset by 
some reduction on the next renewal of insured values op 
certain classes of vessels. 

Marine fund reserves of the twenty offices at the end of 
last year stood at 145 per cent of the year’s premiums, » 
at the end of 1951. Reserves of such magnitude are sub 
stantially greater than all foreseeable claims under existing 
insurances. A monument to the capacity of the British 
marine insurance market was set up last year, when the 
cover on each of the two “ Queen ” liners was increased by 
{2 million to £10} million ; part of the original risk under- 
taken by the insurance companies and by Lloyds’ under- 
writers was reinsured abroad under reciprocal treaties. 
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| ReserveFund = © © © = £6,000,000 | 
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nisi HM \77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4| 
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British RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 

“n the ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 

sed by F 

inder- Tie Banking Business of every description transacted 

under | at all Branches and Agencies. 








RED USES ; 


No Batteries 


e Ka TRUCK 


nEngey eho 4 Power that 
costs you 
nothing 


Power 
Hydratruck 
also available 


Lifts 4 Ton nearly 5ft. 
in 1 Minute by Hand 


Hundreds of famous firms find 
the Newton Hydratruck 
takes all the labour out of lifting 


@ “A great time-saver transferring dies.” 
@ “Conveyance of heavy tools and 
equipment in Machine Shop.” 


@ “ Saves use of crane—a sound invest- 
ment giving an advantage in safety 
and time factors.” 


%& Originals of these and many other testimonials 
may be seen on request 


OWER JACKS 


LIMITED 


Avie 














WRITE FOR FREE 
CEMONSTRATION / 


« VALETTA RD. ACTON * LONDON - W.3 


TRASHEPHERDS BUSH 3443 (4 lines) * GRAMS, NEWSORBER EALUX LOMDOR 
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brhaps 


s a 


GENEVA 






Whi, 


LO 


was such a great international banking 
centre during the 18th Century, that, 
in view of the loans made to France 
alone, the title ““ Bankers to the Kings 
c . a? » , 
of France bestowed on Geneva’'s 
Bankers was more than justified. 


however, that ~since then, Geneva has 
become a city of. great. international 
importance. The Geneva Branch of 
the. Union Bank of Switzerland is 


always prepared to place its vast 
experience at your disposal. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid .........cscesceseeseees Swiss Francs 80,000,009 
WOOT NGO cvnccciicsconsucctscsssgabsavedecadin Swiss Francs 60,000,000 
Datel Aasehe. in cdctisiciwinisiiarotaiasisass Swiss Frances 2,028,983,319 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 


BB er. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Electric arc welding has 





brought about great changes 
in British shipbuilding. More 
and more ships are being built 
by welding together large sec- 
tions on the slipways. Much 
of the arc welding and other 
equipment used in Britain’s 
shipyards is manufactured by 
‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’, 


| Today, British -shipbuilders 
| face more foreign competition 
| than ever before. ‘ENGLISH 

ELECTRIC” is providing our 





| shipyards with the most modern 
equipment to enable ships to 


be built at competitive prices, 
thus helping Britain to supply 
the world with its finest ships. 
In this, as in so many other 
ways, “ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ con- 
tributes to the better living of 
millions. 





The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





